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ORTENSEN REVEALS SECRET PROCESS 
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IT’S EASIER THAN YOU 


Getting better-than-average pic- 
tures is easier than many begin- 
ners think it is. 


One way to help make it easy is 
to use Agfa Plenachrome Film. 
For Agfa’s “extra margin of 
quality” helps you get better pic- 
tures under ordinary conditions 
... surprisingly good pictures under 
difficult conditions. 


Try Agfa Plenachrome for your 
next pictures. Its wide latitude, 


ASK FOR AGFA FILM AND GET BETTER PICTURES 


high speed, high color sensitivity 
and accurate response to light 
values will give your prints a 
depth and clarity of detail you'll 
be proud of. 


We are so sure you'll be pleased 
with results that we offer every 
roll of Agfa Plenachrome with 
the guarantee: “Pictures that 
satisfy or a new roll free!” Made 
by Agfa Ansco Corporation 
in Binghamton, New York. 


MAY THINK! 
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o get the best in fine projection 
prints—in size, in quality—and 
to get that best most easily, most 
surely, have your dealer supply you 
with Velour Black, the favorite with 
artists of the camera. 





The dealer will have Velour Black. 
Write here for descriptive folder. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. INC. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Bass Says: 


A guy by the name of Kipling 
wrote something about “the Colo- 
nel’s lady and Judy O’Grady.” 

. . . Kinda makes us smile .. . 
for when Mr. Gotrocks visits this 
wk&jf (well known and justly fa- 
mous) Camera Cross Roads, he’s as 
excited over his new platinum-plated 
minicam as the school boy who 
comes in to buy a $5 used “bar- 
gain.” They’re all alike . . . these 
camera hounds. 


teharheslinrs 


President. 





Bass 
makes 

a sound 
picture 
with YOUR 


camera before it 
leaves our place. 
We must be 
SURE it’s O.K. 

. . and you get 
the film as evi- 
dence. 


RCA 16mm 
Sound-on-film- 
Camera 


Now—a new motor, permanently attached 
to a heavy base for ultra smooth, constant, 
stable performance ... writes another 
chapter in the history of Sound as perfected 
by Bass engineers. ... But one of the 
many Bass refinements! Better write for 
special Free bulletin. 


News Model 


Ready to use... turret $9500 


front... with 1” F:3.5 
lens, built-in microphone 

and 3 dry cells. In U.S.A. 
eee 

EXTRA! EXTRA! 
New Catalogs 

Bass can’t keep up with the requests... 
new editions right along . . . just now we 
are issuing the NEW No. 236 Still Camera 
Catalog ... bigger... better and finer 
than ever .. . listing what YOU want in 
new and used Still equipment . . . and of 
course, the new No. 234 CINE Bass Bar- 
gaingram is the last word in Movie equip- 
ment ... 8 and 16 mm silent and sound. 
Send for ’em. Write Dept. PP. 












SPEED GRAPHICS 


Ha Ax4%4 and 4x5 

pee raph- 

ics less lens... $80.00 

was ag Zeiss Tessar 
74.5 in Com- 

pur shutter... $37.00 

Ae yee Zeiss Tessar 
:3.5 in Com- 

pur B chutter, POG-OO 

5%” Carl Zeiss Tessar 

F:4.5 in Com- $ 

pur B shutter. 

5%” Carl Zeiss Tessar 


F:3.5 in Com- 2.00 


pur B shutter. 


6” Carl Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 in $52.00 


Compur B shutter.............. 

Kalart Range Finder installed, $27 50 
UR ns s-t acta <0 oe wag ke eee 
Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash $13 50 


TREC eee eee eee ee ee 





=e pepteesusnr ses sy sesesecicrs 

Special Graphic 

omen EST age en $1.50 
ode pee un, rome 

SIE aa tit) Gena + tn deka oie eee $14.25 





® Baldaxette II 


Range-finder coupled for 120 roll film. With 

Meyer Trioplan F:2.9 lens . . . Automatic 
I I 

film transport. Takes 12 2%x2% $54.75 


shots . . . Compur rapid shutter. 


Baldaxette I 


Same as model II but takes 16 
136523 om 320 fl. 626 ccscccie $54.75 
Sole leather Eveready case $8 


® De Franne Sport 

Takes 16 2%x1%, or 8 24%4x3% on 120 film 
. . . With Rodenstock Trinar F:3.8 Anas- 
tigmat in Prontor II shutter—1 sec. to 
1/150—with delayed action and $29.75 


MRS ‘CRBS ike ncn eeeeba 


® Candid Midget Marvel 


With sharp cutting F:4.5 Wirgin 
anastigmat, Vario shutter....... $19.50 
With Hugo Meyer F:2.9 lens 
shutter . . . soft Eveready 

WM Bic cawe coanecmoueies seas 


® Super Press BeeBee 


Durably made 61%4x9 (2%x3%) film pack 

and plate camera, full dbl. ext. ground 

oc brilliant and direct finder. Meyer 
a — Bay Per “—— Compur 

wit elayed action shutter wit 

f.p. adapter and 3 holders....... $59.75 


® Certonet 
Compact, well made roll film camera with 
Certo Anastigmat F:4.5 lens, Compur shut- 


ter with delayed action. Cam $24 50 
e 


and lever focusing.......siccees 


® Bentzin Primr 

24%4x3% plate camera... thin model... 
unusually well made with extra fine leather 
cover . . . double extension . . . with 44” 
Carl Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 lens in Compur B 


shutter ... delayed action... $49 75 
e 


foe. and 3 helders. . widgerssivss 


® De Franne Utility 


2U%4x3% (6%4x9) single extension . . . cam 
and lever focusing, Gewironar F:4.5 anas- 
tigmat. Compur shutter delayed action. 
Optical yellow filter 


oes eee 
ond. 3 DRI, saa sin takes Cas . a $26.75 


Carrying Case $4 


Compur 


9.50 
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CAMERA CO. 





Dept. P.P. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Bass sussnase 
179 W. MADISON ST 

CHICAGO. ILL, 


A deal where BOTH parties are satis. 
fied . . . that’s why Bass deals are aj. 
ways 100% satisfactory. The 
is satisfied . . . must be satisfied , , 


trade-in bargains. 


USED BARGAINS 


@ 24% in. Voigtlander Heliar Iris 
phragm. Barrel mount F:4,5, 
Regularly. $600... ..0+0ciKs cue 

© 16% in. Carl Zeiss Planar Apochroma 
Process lens. F:7.5 regularly $1 ’ 
BO75 OS 000s s ccdu sce 

© 8% in. Schneider Xenar F:3.5 
lens . . . sunk mount barrel... 

©® 9% in. B&L Triple Convertible 
Protar F:7.7 in barrel. Like new.¥** 

© 34%x4% series D RB Graflex 7 
Xenar F:3.5 lens with film pack $l : 
ee tn OO ee ee f 

® Voigtlander Superb . . . twin lens ref 
with Skopar F:3.5 lens. Like new . 
Compur shutter 12 2%x2% on 4 
$20 HIM... o60.53.0500shuu eee . 

@ Rolleicord . . . new mode! IA Zeiss TH 
otar F:4.5 lens and Compur 
shutter ... . special. < 6oi<.45 

Eveready Case $4.80 

e Contaflex . . . with Sonnar F:2 
lens in good condition.......... 

e Contaflex with 50mm _ Sonnar 





. 


@ 35mm Welti with Xenon F:2 i 
lens . . . Rapid Compur shutter $49.50 


Meet the 
Dollina 
family 
at Bass 


This fast growing 
favorite is one of the 
best buys in a min- 
icam that does what 
you want. Get a 
Dollina and take a new lease on 
your photographic life. 


Dollina III 


Built-in range finder , . . chrome finish ... 
a deluxe 35mm candid. Magnificent in de 
sign and perfect in operation. 










AA 44 Carl Zeiss With se 
Schneider , er enon 
Xenar F:2.8 Tessar F:2.8 :2 lens 
lens Rapid Rapid Com- Rapid Com 
Compur _ pur Shutter pur Shutter 
Shutter 


$71.50 $83.25 $88.75 


Dollina II 


A typical example of fine camera workman- 

ship. A favorite at a price that’s right. With 

coupled range finder and Schneider Radio- 

nar F:2.9 lens. Compur Rapid $49.75 

CREE © ovina 0h ¥ebetesevneasnue 
Eveready Case $5.50 


Dollina O 


Without coupled range finder Cer- 
tar F:4.5 lens. Vario shutter... $18.90 
Eveready Case $5 


Filmarex O Enlarger 


For 35mm. single or double frame or half 
V.P. negatives. Single condensing lens. 5 
watt bulb... focusing filter, two m 


etal 
masks ... 2 to 8.5 magnifica- $32.50 


tion. With baseboard F:4.5 lens. 





A CO. 


—— 


What constitutes a GOOD DEAL? | 


or he gets his money back. Check this 
list of “certified” Bass Bargains in used | 


PS8.5 TOR -6.0:6dccs tence Ca 100 : 
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in all the world, few firms have equalled the 
skill and workmanship of E. Paillard & Co., of 
Ste. Croix, Switzerland —designers and manu- 
focturers of BOLEX. For more than one hundred 

the precision-made apparatus of this firm 
has served as a quality-criterion. BOLEX embod- 
jes all the knowledge and craftsmanship gained 
through so many years of conscientious service. 




















You who stay at home, as well as those who are going away this 
summer, will find in BOLEX a cherished possession — a better 16mm 
motion picture camera — always ready, always dependable — a 



























































camera that will accurately and definitely record every experience 
of this happy season. From the tri-focal view-finder to the tiniest 
part of the inner mechanism, BOLEX Model H-16 is unquestionably 
a masterpiece of ingenuity and workmanship. To say that you can 
make “better pictures with BOLEX” is a statement that may be 
We urge you to carefully inspect BOLEX at verified among the thousands of users of this camera in every 
your dealer... subject it to every test... we part of the civilized world. 
i are confident that you will agree with us that At your fingertips is the pinnacle in professional motion picture 
3S understatement rather than overstatement is performance — lap dissolves, slow motion, super impositions, fades, 
erowlil the keynote of our advertisements. animations, etc. BOLEX gives you all speeds from 8 frames to 64 
ne of the frames ..focal plane shutter ..magnified critical focusing through 
es what lens and ground glass..turret for three lenses..forward or reverse 
et a ° ° ° 
lena action by hand crank.. automatic threading .. parallax-correcting 
a pe mre panty penenaindgg FA view-finder..and numerous other superiorities which stamp BOLEX 
With Meyer Primoplan, €/1.5 lens in as —"emphatically, the world’s finest ‘professional’ camera for 
micrometer focusing mount, $275.00. critical amateurs.’ 
\ish “ie Genuine cowhide carrying case, $25.00. 
it in de- 
1 Schnei- f 
Xenon 2 ae ee, 
; ] enn ‘o- Gish ECR aN SARS a & EOS eR ‘ : 
Shutter /] J ; 
8.75 BOLEX PROJECTORS 
— substantially reduced in price! 
orkman- 
nt Model G-816 for 8mm and 16mm films . . . . $235.00 
49,75 Model G-16 for 16mm films only . . . . . . $210.00 
Model G-816 provides two complete optical systems with 750 watt brilliancy... 
18 90 the shutter may be instantly changed from two to four obdurations. The 
r Model G-16 is identical to the G-816 except for the double projection feature. 
———<—<—< deolet = 
ask fo colon PM2- Te Steady projection Locking threading _—_Still pictures without blistering film 
or half —or write for a Micrometer focusing Instant reverse action Stainless steel plate 
ens. 75 wit - Puily gear driven Powerful motor rewind Unique cooling system 
o me eS : 
32.50 — | 
/ Excentered lens for 8mm projection permitting same size in 8mm 
> P, 6S gat as is obtained with 50mm, 2 inch lens in 16mm projection, $15.00 


AMERICAN BOLEX.CO., Inc., 155 EAST 44th STREET ~ NEW YORK 
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HOTOGRAPHY is a racket—is the 
P ssiement James N. Doolittle flings 

in the face of the photographic world. 
Doolittle, himself a famous and highly 
paid commercial photographer, qualifies 
his statement to the effect, that his fellow- 
Big Names among professionals, and not 
photographers in general, are to be con- 
sidered as racketeers. 

Fully 90 percent of the famed commer- 
cial photographers are “racketeers” in 
Doolittle’s opinion, because they charge 
prices out of proportion with the amount 
of work and materials invested, and be- 
cause they employ “showmanship” in 
order to garner business. 

What Doolittle resents more than any- 
thing else is to employ showmanship in 
getting business. It is mainly for this 
reason that he calls his colleagues by the 
ugly name of “racketeer.” 

Doolittle’s views are his, not ours. It 
seems to us that he is being too severe in 
his criticism of “showmanship” which is 
just another word for salesmanship, 
pretty generally recognized and valued in 
all trades and professions. 


NWITTINGLY we seem to have hit 

upon a surprisingly popular subject 
with amateur photographers when we 
transmitted the suggestion of some read- 
ers that a short name be found for “ama- 
teur photographer.” 

Ever since, we have been flooded with 
suggestions, some of which we unloaded 
last month. A fresh batch has arrived in 
the meantime. Here are a few examples 
of the latest crop: “Cam,” “Amatoger,” 
“Photeur,” “Photateur,” “Lensatic,” 
“Snapper,” “Camranut,” “Phogg,” “Pho- 
ter,” “Amatog,” “Scoop,” “Amacam,” 
“Camateur,” “Photam,” “Clicker.” 

You will easily recognize the words or 
combinations of words that appear in 
these abbreviations, some of which sound 
better than others. Generally speaking, 
however, we have to repeat what we said 
last month, namely, that none of these 
suggestions sound very convincing. 

Recognizing the genuine interest among 
amateurs for this subject, we will an- 
nounce in our next issue a plan for find- 
ing the name with the strongest appeal. 
Watch for this announcement and don’t 
miss the opportunity to take part in the 
making of a name that might become a 
lasting addition to our language. 

(See also Letters to the Editor, page 
60 of this issue.) 





THE EDITOR 


NTEREST in the Camera of 1950 is un- 

usually lively. We had hardly an- 
nounced Harry Champlin’s story in the 
current issue when letters began coming 
in with ideas as to what the camera of the 
future will or should be like. 

Reader Lynn J. Peters of Houston, Tex., 
sends us the diagram of such a camera. 
He wants it to have a set of built-in fil- 
ters, operated by buttons, a built-in tri- 
pod and photoflash as well as a view 
finder giving three dimensional images. 
All of which is quite an order. 


E have been gratified with the tre- 

mendous response received from 
our announcements of the PopuLar PHo- 
TOGRAPHY CAMERA Tour scheduled for the 
latter part of August. Letters indicate 
that this is just the sort of trip many 
camera owners have wanted to take— 
every member of the party a camera fan 
and interested in getting some good pic- 
tures. Many have already made reserva- 
tions and it looks like we’re going to have 
a marvelous crowd of congenial folks, 
and plenty of fun! 

The tour director advises us that a 
number of additional features are being 
planned to fill in the time on the train 
and at the various stopping points. In 
other words, there won’t be a dull mo- 
ment on the entire trip. So if you are 
planning to be among those present you 
had better start checking over your cam- 
era equipment and accessories now so 





With the help of a mirror, this Compur 
shutter with front plate removed took 


its own portrait. The photograph was 
made by Royce Stauffer, Moscow, Idaho. 





*% 


fe 1 5 
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everything will be in first-class shape, 
You don’t want to get caught in Glacier 
Park with a thousand picture possihjj. 
ties around you and then discover thy 
your shutter doesn’t work right. 


he seg have we seen a sim ilarly 
clear and concise description of , 
photographic process as William Morten. 
sen’s article on Abrasion-Tone in this 
issue. We do not claim to be genius 
yet we obtained an absolutely clear ide 
of the essentials of his process and hope 
that you, too, will have a similar exp. 
rience. 

Follow Mr. Mortensen’s short course 
print control in the forthcoming issue 
and you will be ready for making salon 
prints from those of your favorite neg. 
tives to which you so far have not dom 
full justice. 


HE proposed law regulating the prac. 
tice of photography in New Jersey- 
a law intended, among other things, tp 
prevent amateurs from selling an oct- 
sional picture—has died in committe. 

A similar law, however, is pending i 
Pennsylvania, and others are in force in 
Tennessee, North Carolina and Delaware. 
We repeat, therefore, that it is never tw 
late to fight against the enactment of new 
laws of this kind and for the repeal d 
old ones. It is in the interest of all ama 
teur photographers to preserve their ful 
liberty of taking pictures and doing wih 
them whatever they please. 

From professional photographers we 
have received letters with the assurance 
that restricting laws are not intended t 
harm the amateur but to prevent certail 
types of racketeering. It seems to us tha 
this end could be achieved by specili 
laws and ordinances carefully worded t 
apprehend the malefactors and at th 
same time preserve the full liberty of th 
amateur. 


T seems that an error crept into ol 

glossary in the June issue, and We 
hasten to correct it. Glycocoll, we i- 
formed you, was the same as glycin, 
developing agent. We should have sail 
that it was the same as glycine, # 
aminoacetic acid, never used as a 
graphic developer and not to be 
with glycin (no final e). Thanks to tit 
several careful readers who called tis 
to our attention. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Berenice Abbott (above) 
tells in the September issue 
how she makes her famous 
record pictures of ever- 
changing New York. 
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arely is a landscape as full of genuine action and drama as is this fascinating masterpiece by James N. Doolittle. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IS A RACKET 


HOTOGRAPHY is not an art but 
a racket. You can put that _in 
quotes—in capital letters if you like 
© ond sign my name to it. I’m aware that 
‘Til probably call down the wrath of the 
- Gods of Photography on my head by 
“making such a statement, but that’s my 
3 and I'll stick to it. As a matter of 
fact I'll even add to it. Nine out of every 
ter —- who are ‘Big Names 
- pre }° 
Porn not referring to the thousands of 
“mateurs and professionals all over the 
“sorld who really believe in their work 
land derive pure pleasure, as well as profit, 
om taking pictures. The racketeers I’m 
"meaking of are men who demand and get 
ous sums for the simplest picture.” 
© Bha! you will say—if you are reading 
Pthis—here’s a story about a guy who is 
either a crank, a failure, or a photogra- 
who is not making coffee and cakes. 
That's where you’re wrong. The man 
who made that statement is one of the 
greatest color photographers in this coun- 
Piry today. It is practically impossible to 
'qurn the pages of any national magazine 
"without finding one of his color photo- 
‘graphs used in a full-page advertisement 
“illustrating everything from a soft drink 
to a popular make of automobile. To say 
Tothing of the California Chamber of 
MCommerce’s brochures. 
And from London to Bangkok and back 
p California by way of New York and 
feoria, his black-and-white pictures hang 
in so many salon exhibitions that they are 
feturned to him because there isn’t any 
More room on them for salon stickers. 
) Introducing in this corner, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Mr. James N. Doolittle. 
In the other corner we have, or prob- 
@bly will have, all the so-called “Big 
lames” who will want to put up their 
dukes when they read what Mr. Doolittle 
ys about the photographic business. 
As Doolittle’s second, however, I feel it 
§ only fair to issue this warning: his of- 
: is practically inassailable, because 
i Some ways he classifies himself as a 
otographic racketeer. But before we 
(0 into the first “round,” perhaps it will 
ie in order to tell you something of the 
fan who makes these radical statements 
ind of his work. 


F> 


THE AUGUST COVER 


This month's cover was made from a 
“solor print by James N. Doolittle. The 
not camera used was built by W. 
Hansen, of Hollywood, takes 4x5 
egatives, and is equipped with an f 9 
Seis Apo-Tessar lens. The lighting was 
| accomplished by five No. 75 Photoflash 
: in conjunction with a high over- 
a Mole-Richardson No. 210 Solar 
that gives 2,000 watts of il- 

- The model for the picture 

Patricia Grimwood who has appeared 

& number of advertising illustrations 

de by Doolittle. The finished color 
was made by the Carbro process. 


Says James N. Doolittle 


by WICK EVANS 


The famous color photographer, who is as proud of 


his salon prints as any beginner, praises the amateur 


and denounces many of his colleagues as “‘racketeers”’. 


Most of Mr. Doolittle’s color photogra- 
phy is done in his own studio. For that 
reason it is equipped with a battery of 
lights and paraphernalia comparable only 
to a movie set. Included among the lights 
and filters was one light in particular 
which is radically different and was de- 
signed, I learned later, by Mr. Doolittle 
and his assistants. The basic principle of 
the light is similar to the microphone 
boom used in making sound motion pic- 
tures, except that in place of a micro- 


phone hanging at the end of the boom a 
light is substituted. Thus when a light 
is needed for any purpose while making 
a sitting, it can be placed in the most ad- 
vantageous position in a few seconds by 
merely operating a lever which raises or 
lowers the boom and turns the light at the 
same time. 

His darkroom is as efficiently equipped 
as any it has been my privilege to see. 
All color prints are processed by him and 
his staff—one reason for the rather ultra- 


Perfect composition and beautiful cloud effects distinguish this harbor scene. 





In this bromide print Doolittle subdued the background to lend the picture depth. 


elaborate equipment. An interesting fea- 
ture in his darkroom is the thermostatic 
control of the water temperature. By 
the manipulation of a dial the water tem- 
perature in all the taps may be raised or 
lowered to any degree. The laboratory is 
also air-cooled and may be kept at any 
temperature required. 

As good a description of James Doolit- 
tle as any is that he looks the part of a 
typical business man. He talks and acts 
more like a banker or a doctor than a 
photographic artist—a term, incidentally, 


which he despises. His first remark bore 
out that impression. ; 
“Look,” he said, “there’s just one favor 
I'd like to ask of you before we begin. 
Write anything you want to about me, but 
don’t pad it with a lot of hooey. I’m not 
a long-haired artiste. I’m just a plain, 
ordinary individual bent on making a liv- 
ing, and I don’t want to be painted as a 
temperamental genius who has to have 
someone playing a violin, or an altar with 
incense burning on it to get him in the 
mood. If I make a picture that you would 


call artistic, that’s swell. But, in a 
it’s merely merchandise. By selling th, 
merchandise I make a_ living—go 
make sumething out of me that I'm not? 
To sum it up, frankly, if it wasn't for 
photography, I don’t know what Td do? 

He has been interested in pho 
since 1906. As he says, those early Years 
were spent “piddling” around like 
rank amateur snap-shooter. Then, jn 
1914 he began to get “ideas.” Ideas about 
certain photographic techniques that were 
essentially his own and not copied fron 
any photographer of that time. In 195 
he submitted his first prints to an exhj. 
bition. And they were accepted. 

“That exhibition,” he said, “was held in 
San Francisco. Something happened the, 
that changed my attitude toward Photog. 
raphy. Members of the group refused 4 
allow their prints to be hung unless 
were shown in the Fine Arts Palags 
Why? Because they had a better chang 
of being seen there. That incident gay 
me an inkling of what was to be bom 
out later concerning rackets, but the wa 
interrupted both my ideas and the exhi- 
bitions. 

“During 1918-19 I was in the army, Fy 
eighteen months I was stationed at Clichy, 
France, attached to the Photographic Avi. 
ation Supply Depot No. 1, 105th Phot 
Section. 

“When the war was over I returned ty 
San Francisco,” he went on. “But I didn} 
stay long. I decided to break into th 
movie business, so I came to Los Angeles 
When I arrived here I had what was left 
out of sixty dollars minus train fare. 

“The first job I landed, and none to 
soon, either, was at Paramount Studios 
where I worked in the laboratory—nights, 
If I remember correctly, my salary was 
the magnificent sum of $7.50 per each and 
every week. I didn’t know a soul her, 
but I was determined to get into th 
business, and I finally made it. 

“My next job was with Cecil B. DeMille. 
One of the fellows working for him a 
that time—drawing those fancy back 
grounds they used to have for titles—wa 
Bill Mortensen. When we get together 
now it’s like ‘Old Home Week.’ 

“Soon after that I went to work fo 
C. B. DeMille’s brother, William C. De 
Mille, as second cameraman. I worked 
for him for three years. At the endd 
that time I got a job in the promotion d- 
partment at First National. About all! 
can say of that job is, quote, it was 

(Continued on page 92) 





The 24-sheet full color billboard poster below was made for the Shell Oil Co. by Doolittle who is one of the highest paid photographer 
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The Camera of 1950 


result of popular appeal 

to the imagination of 
people who know little or 
nothing about photography. 
The miniature camera using 
35 mm. film has had a wide- 
spread appeal first, because we've been 
told that it can perform miracles, and sec- 
ondly, because the film used in these 
cameras is so low in price as to make the 
cost of operation practically nothing. 
Both of these statements are pure fallacy 
as probably a quarter of a million minia- 
ture camera users have long since dis- 
covered. 

Now everything made by the hand of 
man has to go through a complete series 
of changes before something is evolved 
which has any semblance of perfection. 
And when the popular fancy is occupied 
with the task of attempting to prove the 
claims made for the miniature 
camera, the process of evolu- 
tion is momentarily halted. 
The public mind, however, 
sooner or later recognizes the 
limitations of new designs of 
anything, and slowly but surely 
progress once more marches 
on. Already there are rum- 
blings and a distinct undercur- 
rent which indicate that cam- 
era design is about to make .a 
change. 

By 1950 camera design will 
have been improved to such an 
extent that the following fea- 
tures will be commonplace. 
First of all there will be dis- 
tinct trends away from the use 
of 35 mm. film. Miniature 
films of this size are truly too 
small for the exacting demands 
of commercial photography 
and newspaper work, We must 
realize that the miniature cam- 
era has drawn many thousands 
of people to photography as a 
profession, and soon competi- 
tion will be so keen among 
these people that only work of 
the highest class will survive. 
Therefore, 35 mm. miniature 
film will be discarded for film 
of a larger size. The film size 
which will become standard will be 70 mm. 
which will give pictures 24% x 2% inches. 

Photoelectric cells will be incorporated 
in the cameras directly behind the lens 
and these cells will be connected with the 
diaphragm of the lens and the shutter 
speed mechanism. When you set the 
speed of the shutter and point the camera 
at the object to be photographed, the pho- 
toelectric cell will automatically set the 
diaphragm to the correct opening. 

There will be small electrically and me- 


(ents of today are a 


'chanically operated attachments which 
‘will enable you to expose one whole roll 


scientific progress 


by HARRY CHAMPLIN 


Author of ''Champlin on Fine Grain" 


What will the camera of the future be like? 
Harry Champlin, inventor of the famous devel- 
oper, answers this question on the basis of 
and desirable changes. 


of twenty-four negatives in ultra rapid 
succession. 

The shutters of these cameras will be 
radically different. Shutters of today are 
either between-the-lens or of the focal 
plane type, each of which have faults and 
virtues. The focal plane shutters have 
been with us more than forty years, and 
the between-the-lens shutter for prob- 
ably twice that long. Both ideas are an- 
tiquated and have no place in cameras of 
advanced design. The new shutters will 
consist of blades much like venetian 
blinds which will be actuated by the pho- 
toelectric cell.. When the shutter release 





The camera of 1950: Streamlined, it has a photo- 
electric cell above lens to set diaphragm and 
operate shutter. Camera holds film for 24 ex- 
posures, cuts off exposed portion for removal. 


is pressed, the impulse given the photo- 
electric cell by the light coming through 
the lens will be transmitted to the shut- 
ter mechanism and the exposure will be 
made. Air valves will control the shutter 
so that the exposure will be even over the 
whole film area and there will be no jar, 
or noise, or other evidence of mechanical 
motion. Shutter speeds will be increased. 
The useable speeds will be from 1/100 to 
1/5000 second. .There will, of course, be 
the usual slow speeds but due to the ad- 
vances made in film emulsions there will 
be little need: for these slow speeds. 
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Lenses will not be made 
of glass; they will be made of 
new substances which will 
permit correction equal to 
that of the process or apochro- 
matic lenses of today. In addi- 
tion to this correction, we will 
have speed and brilliance and sharpness. 
At the present time it is impossible to make 
an ultra rapid lens of glass combining such 
correction with high light-gathering ca- 
pacity. The formula for the lens correc- 
tion will result in an objective which is 
very short in relation to the actual focal 
length. This means that a lens of four- 
inch focal length will probably not ex- 
ceed three and a half inches from the 
front of the lens to the film surface. This 
short lens plus the fact that the lens 
mount will naturally be collapsible will 
result in a camera not much thicker, if 
any, than the cameras of today. 

Even today great strides 
have been made towards the 
production of lenses of sub- 
stances other than glass. 
The perfection of these sub- 
stances will mean the decline 
of foreign supremacy in the 
optical field. At present, lenses 
are ground and polished by 
hand. This work requires great 
skill and yet with all this skill, 
it is almost impossible to make 
two exactly matched lenses. 
The new method will consist of 
grinding and polishing metal 
disks and then molding heated 
substitutes for glass in these 
disks. By this method, lenses 
will all be exactly alike with- 
out hand work and this will 
make the price of a good lens 
but a small fraction of that 
which you have to pay today. 

The molding of lenses in- 
stead of grinding will permit 
liberties with the shape of 
lenses and this in turn will 
make possible a lens which will 
give a semblance of a third di- 
mensional effect. At the pres- 
ent time we are limited to 
round lenses because the cost 
of grinding anything but a 
round lens is prohibitive. Any 
deviations from the cylindrical would be 
difficult to duplicate by today’s methods, 
but one mold could be made and ten thou- 
sand lenses cast from it. I once made a pic- 
ture with two separate halves of a lens and 
I know what can be done along this line. 
There will, of course, be a full comple- 
ment of telephoto and wide-angle lenses 
which will all couple with the range find- 
ing apparatus. 

The range finders will be made to work 
automatically. This, too, will be a func- 
tion of the photoelectric cell. Science 
(Continued on page 86) 






























































Photographic streamlining, elongation in one 
dimension only, adds grace to beautiful hands. 


jor photographic operation. He has 
done what all the camera boys in 
the back room say can’t be accomplished. 

A commercial illustrator for the past 
twelve years, Albert has evolved a sys- 
tem whereby he can get any amount of 
elongation or condensation in the same 
picture without losing any detail or qual- 
ity. Also there is no apparent distortion 
and the elongation is so controlled that 
it affects only one of the two dimensions 
of the picture, as the accompanying pic- 
tures show. 

To get down to brass tacks, Albert, who 
looks like Hollywood’s Melvyn Douglas, 
can photograph a gal so that she seems 
to weigh forty pounds less than she does. 
Or he can set up a six inch bottle and 
shoot it so that it appears ten inches tall. 
And what he can do to automobiles! He 
can take a Ford—yes, that utilitarian car 
which has carried us all around—and by 
applying his streamlined method of pho- 
tography he can make it look like a 
Rolls Royce. 

And there’s no table-tilting or hocus- 
pocus about it either! 

When I saw Albert’s “Before and After” 
pictures at the recent International Pho- 
tographic Exposition, I hiked right over 
to his studio, on top of 441 Madison Ave- 
nue, to ask him how he does it. 

This photographer with an inventive 
turn of mind, who has spent twelve of 
his thirty-one years fore and aft the lens, 
explained to me: “I elongate my prints 
by a special lens which I have designed 
for my enlarging camera. It has movable 
elements which utilize the diacaustic 
curve.” 

Now if you are a plain citizen like me 
who wouldn’t know a diacaustic curve if 
it curled up on the bottom of your own 
bed, here’s what Funk and Wagnall’s dic- 
tionary says about it: “Diacaustic: De- 
noting a caustic curve formed by re- 
fracted rays” ... “Refract: To bend or 


R AY ALBERT has performed a ma- 


EAM 


By applying his new photographic method that cre. 
ated a sensation at the New York Photographic 
Show, Ray Albert slenderizes girls, autos, and other 


turn from a direct course; to 
deflect aside; bend back.” 

So much for that. 

All the time Albert was 
working as a commercial il- 
lustrator he tried to find some 
way to slenderize models. He 
used all the old dodges of 
setting the camera on the 
floor and shooting upward 
which has many disadvan- 
tages. Then he began polish- 
ing and grinding lenses for 
his enlarging camera, trying to get one 
which would do the job he had in mind. 

“Finally I found I would have to tie 
up with somebody I could trust and get 
him to work with me,” Albert said. “I 
found a lens grinder. We took two ele- 
ments of existing lenses and ground two 
ourselves. By combining these various 
elements we got a lens which would do 
what I wanted. 

“The average focal length of the lens 
I use is ten inches,” he continued. “But 
naturally when you separate or move the 
elements of a lens, it varies the focal 
length. 

“T use it as a matter of course on all 
corset advertisements, fashions, cars, hu- 
man hands, bottles—on any occasion 
where it will beautify. I don’t utilize it 
where there is no possible advantage to 
be gained from it. It 
is not a cure-all, not a 
panacea for every 
drawback in photog- 
raphy. It simply 
helps to make a bet- 
ter picture and allows 
more freedom. 

“It is very help- 
ful in photographing 
stockings, for in- 
stance. It is difficult 
to find a model with 
a long leg and a little 
foot. Through 
streamlining we can 
take any girl with a 
nicely shaped calf 
and make her legs 


Keeping the height of 
the model unchanged, 
streamlining reduces her 
width considerably. The 
commercial uses for this 
method are obvious in 
view of such results. 


LININ 


by ROSA REILLY 


objects that need a more elegant appearance, 


longer without making her feet longer. 
This method also has a tendency to give 
feet a higher arch in photographs. 

“The process can be used, to a limited 
degree, for color photography the sam 
as for black and white. But it has on 
drawback. It does cost a little more 
streamline a picture than to make it the 
normal way. That is, there is a slight 
extra expenditure involved in making the 
original photograph.” 

Because the camera has a vicious tend- 
ency to make people and objects appes 
fatter than they are, Albert’s invention 
is the direct answer to an art directors 
prayer. His work has been on exhibition 
recently at the various large advertising 
agencies around town, including Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn; Young and 
Rubicam, Benton and Bowles, J. Walter 
Thompson, Lord and Thomas, Marshak 
and Pratt, Newell-Emmett, and J. & 
Mathes. The executives of these agen- 
cies to whom I have talked are enthusias- 
tic about Albert’s invention. 

The way his method is applied to the 
photography of automobiles is particu- 
larly interesting. Perhaps you are not 
aware of the fact that the car manufac. 
turers have an exceedingly difficult time 
getting pictures of their products suitable 
for advertising purposes. 

Why? 
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G6) THE PICTURE 


Because the camera lies and lies a lot! 

The camera has only one eye. We have 
two. If you look at a car parked along 
the curb, your eye takes in the mechan- 
jsm as a whole, with the unimportant de- 

ils lost. 
a in a photographic job, the details 
show and the car appears stubby, even 
when taken with a long focus lens. 
Height to length is only about two and 
one-half times. You must stretch the 
body out all over in proportion to make 
the car in a picture appear as it does 
when you actually see it. A photograph 
has to make a car with a 112-inch wheel 
base look like one with a base of 120 
inches. 

Out in Detroit they use all sorts of 
schemes to get such pictures. Usually 
with little success. They take the cars 
at angles or on a hill. Rarely do they 
photograph the side view of an automo- 
bile. But no matter what they do, the 
results look stubby. 

Sometimes they actually hack a car 
into three separate pieces, photograph 
these separately, leaving spaces between 
which are filled up with copy or what 
have you. 

Albert is a pretty popular fellow out 
in Detroit nowadays. “But you must be 
discreet,” he cautions, “when you photo- 
graph cars. On the attached chart you 
will see a normal view of a Hudson with 
a 112-inch wheel base. A second photo- 
graph shows the streamlined model. 
The third print from top gives an exag- 
gerated view. And photograph number 
four, the greatly exaggerated stream- 
lining.” 

The photographer advises something 
between number two and number three. 
In photographs three and four the wheels, 
you will notice, have a tendency to show 
up oval instead of round. Naturally, you 
could switch wheels if necessity de- 
manded excessive exaggeration. 

Albert’s method of streamlining is in 

much demand by the corset manufactur- 
ers. These men all like to get luscious, 
outsize models to illustrate their little 
numbers. But in normal pictures, all the 
gals have to be retouched. They appear 
too heavy. Advertising agencies sweat 
trying to cut down the outlines because 
certain details of the garment are bound 
to be lost and still the middle section re- 
mains too large. 
‘ What Albert does is to condense certain 
sections, and the gal can still retain her 
voluptuous bosom and hips without ap- 
pearing gross in the midriff. Take a look 
at the illustration and see how Albert, the 
eamera relativity Einstein, does it. 

Photographing bottles is another head- 
ache in the illustrating trade. “By 
Streamlining we slenderize the bottle,” 
Albert says. 

foreshortening qualities you get when you 
look down on a bottle. 

; “I use this same system,” he continued, 
‘for all fashion pictures. The lens in the 


“Streamlining rectifies the - 


enlarging camera takes a figure and en- 
larges or elongates it in proportion to the 
focal distance from the plate to the board 
—where you put the paper.” 

Since the streamlining trick is done in 
the enlarging instrument, it doesn’t mat- 
ter what type of camera you use in the 
actual photographing of your subject. 
Albert uses a Deardorff instrument for 
shooting his pictures. 

Naturally, the lens which Ray Albert 
has developed is a secret. He carries it 
home at night in his pocket and, short 
of hiring a couple of thugs to waylay him 
and steal it, there is no chance of getting 
any more technical information about it. 

If I were Albert, I’d hop the next plane 
to Hollywood. There’s a fortune to be 
made there with that gadget. For in- 
stance, everybody knows that Carole 
Lombard photographs ten pounds heavier 
in color than in black and white. And 
the other dazzlers of the silver screen in 
about the same proportion. How Jack 
Oakie needs him! What Mr. Albert could 
do out there in the land of the sun and 
the blondes with his secret lens—well, I 
leave it to your imagination. 

Anyway, this “new optical system used 
in the enlarging camera and utilizing the 
diacaustic curve of re- 
fracted light” is some- 
thing to wonder about. 
And if I can ever catch 
this likable New Yorker 
from Cincinnati in an 
expansive frame of mind 
again, Tll write you a 
sequel to this article— 





















Making automobiles 
appear longer is one of 
the main uses for new 
streamlined photog- 
raphy. This process 
changes only one di- 
mension of the picture 
while the other remains 
identical in all prints. 










































Ray Albert at work on one of his stream- 
lined pictures. The lens visible on his en- 
larger was ground to his specifications and 
holds the secret of his streamlining method. 


































Ted Cook's picture of a Mexican and his 
gun is a subtle illustration of Mexican life. 


ED COOK, writer of the famous 
newspaper column, Cook-Coos, 


author, painter, raconteur, and 
amateur photographer extraordinary, be- 
came interested in photography through 
the oddest chain of disrelated circum- 
stances. 

A chart of statistical data concerning 
the prevalence of certain cameras in gen- 
eral use as opposed to other cameras of 
similar type, a policeman, and an invi- 
tation to a meeting of a camera club, cou- 
pled with a need for an artistic “safety 
valve,” all had an effect. Oh yes, and a 
salon print which he made while teach- 
ing his daughter to use a new camera, 
and which was as unexpected as it was 
excellent. 

Three years ago Ted Cook didn’t know 
one camera from another, and didn’t care. 
He had never developed a negative or 
printed a picture. 

Today his pictures win salon awards 
whenever he feels that he has one good 
enough to submit. He has an elaborate 
darkroom, and an array of cameras 
ranging from a Thornton-Pickard Reflex 
down to his most often used Rolleiflex 
and Contax. 

Probably the most unexpected feature 
connected with Ted Cook and photogra- 
phy is the blunt, accented statement he 
made to me during the first few moments 
of our discussion. “I am not a photog- 
rapher,” he said. “Maybe in twenty-five 
years, if I study and practice and am 
lucky, I might make a photograph that is 
really a great picture. So far I haven’t 
made a really excellent picture.” 

There are several events which pro- 
voked this statement. Perhaps it will 





TED (Cook-Coos) COOK 


Jatus Pdr 


by EVAN WRIGHT 


The columnist and cartoonist who amuses millions of 
readers every day aspires to photographic fame. 
Our Picture of the Month (Page 39) is his work. 





The pictorial possibilities of sombreros intrigued Ted Cook on his Mexican trip. 


present a clearer picture of the man, and 
of the artist (although he dislikes that 
term), if a few of them are presented 
first. 

Several weeks ago I wrote a note to 
Mr. Cook. “Dear Ted Cook ... our 
mutual friend George Hurrell suggested 
to me a long time ago that you would be 
a swell guy to write a piece about for 
PoputaR PxHotocrapHy ... he said that 
you were a shining example of a man 
who became a photographer practically 
over-night. . . . When can I discuss this 
phenomenon with you?” 

A few days later I received his courte- 
ous note, setting the time and the date 
for the interview. On my way to his 
home at Emerald Bay, a sort of suburb 





to the little coast village of Laguna Beach, 
I mentally wrote my article. Having been 
a reader of his column for years, I de 
cided to write my lead paragraph some- 
thing like this—swiping a character 
which he had made famous and twisting 
it around for my own purpose. 


“Dear Aunt Bella: 
Could you give me any tips on em 
posure? ; 
Hopeful Amateur.” 


“Dear Hopeful Amateur: ; 
Just take a stroll down any Califor- 


nia beach this spring and you'll get 


the tips on exposure you need. 


Aunt (Whoops My Dear) Bella.” a , 



































Ted Cook ..... by George Hurrell 


Ted Cook is a humorist, I said to my- 
self as I rang the bell of his home perched 
atop a hill overlooking the ocean, there- 
fore, I’ll approach this interview from the 
humorous angle. Is my face red? 

“lm glad you came down,” he told me, 
as soon as I had been seated. “In the 
first place, I’m always glad to talk about 
photography to anyone, and in the sec- 
ond place, I’d like to set you right on 
certain points. 

“You said in your note that George 
Hurrell told you I became a photographer 
over-night. George was kidding you. He 
meant that I became interested in pho- 
tography over-night. I am not a photog- 
rapher. Maybe in twenty-five years I 
might learn the rudiments of making a 
great picture, but I have not yet. So my 
first request is, don’t say in your piece 
that I am a photographer of any merit, 
because I definitely am not. 

“T will admit that right after my first 
salon print was accepted I thought I 
was a photographer. But I have now 
progressed to a point where I realize that 
it will probably be years before I evolve 
even a mature attitude toward photogra- 
phy. 

“I have had less than three years 
of it. I have worked hard. I have had 
the good fortune to know and talk seri- 
ously with some competent men—men of 
spirit, and deep seated understanding. I 
spent six weeks with Hurrell in Mexico. 
I have talked for hours with Edward 
Weston. 

“I am a newspaper man. I want to 
understand something more than the 
superficial aspects of photography. It is 
an adventure and an important part of 
my day to day life—but the time I can 
devote to it is limited—as are my talents. 
I would be embarrassed if, in print, you 
permitted me to assume that I under- 
stand much about photography.” 

He paused, grinned, as if a little 
ashamed of his vehement statements. 
“Now I'd better give you a chance to talk 
some.” 

I explained that, aside from Hurrell’s 
suggestion, I had seen his two exhibitions 
at the Chouinard Art Institute, where his 
work, exhibited with Hurrell’s, had cre- 


In his picture "Indian Church" Cook darkened the sky to lift out the white cross. 


ated comment. Their Mexican show at- 
tracted a record crowd. 

Ted Cook is of medium height, very 
solidly built, and his face is deeply 
tanned. One of the first impressions that 
one gets is that he is extremely powerful. 
His hair, cut quite short, is unusual in 
that almost in the center is a wing-shaped 
spot of pure white, while in the rest of 
his brown shock there is not a single gray 
hair. 

He is very nervous, moves about con- 
tinuously, lighting one cigarette from the 
butt of another. Like many other famous 


humorists, his demeanor is sober, almost 
grim. He is extremely erudite. There is 
scarcely any subject in which he is not 
well-versed, and he is one of the best- 
read men to whom I have ever talked. 

“Tll tell you what we’ll do,” he said. 
“Since my reasons for taking up photog- 
raphy are pretty involved, I'll just tell 
you my whole story, and you can boil it 
down to whatever you wish. How’s 
that?” 

Cook has been a newspaper man prac- 
tically all his adult life. A writer and 
cartoonist. This year marks the begin- 


Ted Cook broke several rules of composition in this picture, but he likes the print. 
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ning of the fourteenth year he has writ- 
ten his famous column, Cook-Coos. 

Despite his newspaper background, he 
is an artist. He has always been inter- 
ested in pictures. Paintings. He has 
studied art, and is as much at home with 
the palette and brush as he is at the type- 
writer. 

All the cartoons for his column he 
draws himself. “When I first started to 
write the column, the arrangement was 
that a cartoonist would call on me at my 
home every morning at ten o'clock and 
make the drawings for the column on 
which I was working. I was living at 
Pasadena at that time, and the arrange- 
ment didn’t work out. It was tough on 
the cartoonist to drive "way out there 
every morning, and it upset my own rou- 
tine, so the office suggested that I draw 
the cartoons myself. Although it was ten 
years since I had done any sketching, I 
agreed to try, and since that time I have 
made all the sketches for the cartoons. I 
mention that because it illustrates a point. 
What with writing my column and mak- 
ing the cartoons, I didn’t have time to 
do anything else. That’s where photog- 
raphy comes in.” 

He passed over a number of years that 
elapsed between the inauguration of his 
column and the time he became inter- 
ested in photography, merely emphasiz- 
ing the fact that during that time he was 
too busy to sketch or paint, although sub- 
consciously he had every need of a me- 
dium of expression—a medium which 
would serve as an emotional outlet, one 
which would take his mind away from 
the daily grind and which would permit 
creation. 

“When I moved here to Laguna,” he 
continued, “I had more spare time than 
I ever had before. I don’t know what 
first attracted my attention, but I noticed 
a photographic annual on a newsstand 
one day, and I brought it home. Pictures 
have always interested me, so the next 
time I had an opportunity I bought all 
the photographic magazines I could find 
—particularly those representative of cer- 
tain countries. From those magazines I 
began to compile a chart. Why? Oh, 
just for something to do. 

“At first it was just idle play, but I 
soon became interested in knowing what 
type of camera was most popular in the 
countries represented by the different 
periodicals. 

“Then, one day, during the time I was 
‘fooling’ with my compilation of cameras 
and equipment, I was walking down the 
beach. I noticed a fellow clambering 
around on the rocks, taking pictures, so 
I stopped to watch, and then got to chat- 
ting to him. 

“He told me he was a policeman, and 
that he spent all his spare time making 
pictures with his Leica. In the conversa- 
tion he mentioned a camera club to which 
he belonged—a club that met only once a 
month. The thing that interested me 
more than anything else was the diver- 
sity of types of people who he said were 
members. They ranged from a drugstore 
clerk through the whole scale to a mo- 
tion picture director. 

“That talk with the cop, pius my com- 
(Continued on page 82) 











Amateurs Take Pictures at | /50,000 Second 
by Anthony Zilinsky 










E had marvelled at the striking re- 

sults obtained with high-speed 
photography by Professor Edgerton of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and were happy to learn that he would 
hold “Open House” at the M. I. T. for 
amateurs. With our own cameras we 
could stop the action of splintering light 
bulbs, revolving faris, bending rulers. 

For the first time amateurs would get 
an opportunity to exceed by far the shut- 
ter speeds of commercially obtainable 
cameras and shoot at 1/50,000 sec. fast ac- 
tion invisible to the human eye. 

Scores of amateur photographers at- 
tended the demonstration, bringing with 
them pocket cameras, expensive minnies, 
reflexes, and other standard equipment. 
The only requirement was that the shutter 
have a “time” or “bulb” setting. Several 
boxes of lamps were smashed in the 
course of the demonstration. The cam- 
eras were focused with the lights in the 
demonstration room on, and the dia- 
phragm adjusted according to the expo- 
sure table chalked on a blackboard. With 
lights out and at the word “open” the 
cameras were opened and the intense 
sudden flash of powerful light illumi- 
nated the splintering lamp as the opera- 
tor smashed it with a hammer, or froze 
the whirring blades of the fan on the 







Right: The hammer, after 
striking the bulb, was 
photographed on the re- 
bound by Robert Swan 
with a Zeiss Juwel A., 
1/50,000 sec. at f 16. 
Anthony Zilinsky stopped 
the tennis ball in mid-air 
with a Voigtlander 2!/2x 
3!/o at # 11. Shutters were 
set at "time." Both pic- 
tures were taken on Agfa 
Superpan Press film. 































film during the brief 1/50,000 second 
duration of the light flash. 

The lighting equipment used in mak. 
ing these pictures was designed and built 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech. 
nology under the direction of Dr, Edger. 
ton. At the present time this lighting 
equipment cannot be purchased commer. 
cially, but Dr. Edgerton feels that, within 
a few years, modified equipment of this 
type will be in widespread use in th 
fields of scientific and industrial photog. 
raphy. 

The actual light producing unit ¢9p. 
sists of a gas-filled glass tube such ass 
used in neon signs, which, when an ele. 
trical current is passed through it, gives 
off an intense white light. The intensity 
of this light corresponds roughly to that 
of an ordinary No. 20 flashbulb. The flash 
has an approximate duration of 1/500) 
second. 

The flash is actuated by a small mien. 
phone which acts as a sound pick-up, hh 
use, as in the case of the hammer strik. 
ing the bulb, the microphone picks up the 
sound of the blow and actuates a small 
relay, which in turn sets off the flash 
The flash may also be operated manually 
or through the use of a photoelectric 
cell.— 
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by JOHN W. SHEERES 


Right: Perfect models are rare, 
therefore this picture had to be 
retouched in more than one spot. 


Below: Retouching was done with 
an airbrush and the finished print 
displayed in a huge store window. 


over there leads to the retouching 
department. 

Why can’t you go in? 

Because the art director (like many of 
his brethren) won’t admit that there’s 
such a thing on his premises as a retouch- 
ing division. Retouching is only a paint 
job, you are told. It mars pure photogra- 
phy. It is a stain upon legitimate art. 

So it is said, but that hasn’t been my 
experience. Having worked for many 
years as staff retouching artist for Under- 
wood and Underwood, and Abraham and 
Straus, and as photographer, movie opera- 
tor and artist for the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany, I have reached the conclusion that 
retouching is a necessary evil. Not 
necessarily evil, either, for it is as impor- 
tant to commercial photography as cos- 
metics are to a woman’s face. I have 
learned that retouching, providing it re- 
tains a print’s texture and quality and 
accentuates the high points of interest, 
can be classified as pure photography. 
Right here I must insert a word of cau- 
tion. To be successful in retouching, a 
man should also be successful with a 
camera, and he should have received a 
good foundation in art, design and com- 
Position. You can’t put a fine precision 
instrument like an airbrush in the hand 
of an inexperienced workman and expect 
to get photographic results. 

Particularly in illustration work for 
advertisements, where one perfect key 
photograph is required, there. will be 
time, money and energy saved by that 
first-aid man, the retouch artist. 

Let me give you a concrete example. 

The scene is in Abraham and Straus’ 
advertising studio, where illustrations for 
advertisements are made.  Orders- are 
pouring in from the advertising manager 


Dice look now, but that little door 










—FIRST AID TO 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Is retouching "pure photography" or should 
photographers abhor it? Let airbrush artist 
John W. Sheeres explain the need for his art. 


for all kinds of photographs: pictures of 
fur coats, pictures of hats, pictures for 
corset cuts, and stocking ads. 

I am assigned to photograph five girls 
attired in panties, brassieres and hose, for 
a striking stocking advertisement to 
which one entire display window is to be 
given. 

I carefully study the models assigned 
to me. Only one has a figure which is 
entirely suited to our purposes. The 
others have a little extra plumpness 
around the waist or other slight photo- 
graphic disadvantages which will appear 
in the finished print. 

What to do? It’s a crowded morning, 
when every second counts. Shall I send 
out for new models? 
taught me to produce 
what I can with what 
I’ve got. So I photo- 
graph the five girls. 

Then I get busy 
with my airbrush. 
The result is a re- 
touched picture 
which is far superior 
to the original print. 

What is the differ- 
ence? 

Let’s discuss the 
girls photographi- 
cally, one by one. 
The middle girl is 
perfect physically. 
That’s why she’s in 
the middle. 


Experience has 





The interest will center on her. But the 
position in which she was sitting has 
made her shoulders appear strained. The 
strain must be eliminated. 

The model on the extreme right must 
have her stomach styled, as the trade says, 
which means slimmed down. And the 
uncomfortable look about her shoulders 
must be rectified, too. 

The mouth of the second girl from the 
left has registered in too much of a mas- 
culine manner. This must be modified. 

The second model from the right has 
hips which are beautiful but so extremely 
slim as to produce undesirable wrinkles 
in her panties. 

And so it goes. The picture can and 
must be improved through retouching. 





The airbrush in Prey 
Picture by Campbell & 
Paasche Airbrush Co. 
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One method would be to retouch. the 
negative. To do this perfectly we would 
have to make @ proof of the correction 
to see what restilts had been obtained. If 
you have the time, this is all right. But 
ours is a rush job. The faults may be 
rectified by means of an airbrush used on 
the finished print. This can be done 
easily and quickly by a competent work- 
man. 

Retouching with the airbrush has been 
my specialty for nearly a score of years. 
I use a Paasche (pronounced Pashay) 
airbrush, but there are several other ex- 
cellent makes. 

The instrument is about as large as a 
fountain pen and looks somewhat like 
one. It is a miniature gun for spraying 
color (usually in monochrome) on a pho- 
tograph or drawing, and amazing results 
can be produced through its proper use. 

It is simple to operate, being attached 
to a tank of compressed air by means of 
a thin, pliable hose. Affixed to one side 
of the airbrush itself, is a very small cup 
into which is placed the coloring matter 
you wish to spray upen your copy. This 
cup is adjustable to any angle, so that 
you may work with equal facility on table 
or on easel. 


Above is the unretouched picture of a 
coffee tray set. Below, the same picture 
appears greatly improved after the back- 
ground and reflections on the glass and 
metal have been retouched by airbrushing. 


You hold the brush as you would a pen. 
It is controlled by a sensitive lever oper- 
ated by a slight pressure of the forefinger. 
The firmer the touch the greater the 
amount of air released, hence the more 
color will be sprayed upon the copy. The 
air pressure ranges between 25 and 30 
pounds. 

Back to the stocking ad now, while we 
see what miracles may be wrought by 
this compact little instrument. 

To obliterate the strain from the shoul- 
ders of all five models I lightened the 
flesh with white paint and my airbrush. 

In the case of the girl whose stomach 
needed styling, I cut the line of the 

(Continued on page 85) 








Catalog and File Your Negatives 
by William Horace Smith 





S OUR negatives grow in numbers 

we begin to feel the need of some 

kind of a cataloging and filing system 

whereby they may instantly be available 

either singly or in related groups. It be- 
hooves us, then, to 
find and install some 


tive is given, in addition to its 
an identifying letter, as 15017-a; 
15017-c; etc. All of this group x 
filed in the same container, if 
and provided with protective paper 





type of system which F 
will be applicable to 
any number of nega- 
tives from a hundred 
to several thousands 
—some system which 
will not be outgrown 
as the number of our 
negatives increases. 

I believe the system 
I use combines the 
best features of many 
advocated. Certainly I 


‘know from long ex- 


perience that it is the 
best of many I have 
tried over a number 
of years and-I have 
every reason to be- 
lieve it will serve me 
to the end of my pho- 
tographic career. Be- 
tween now and then 
I expect to add many 
more thousands of 
negatives to the many thousands I al- 
ready have. in my files. 

The equipment needed to install this 
system is simple and inexpensive, in fact 
it may be purchased from the local dime 
store for about 50 cents, assuming that 
one has already supplied himself with the 
type of special envelopes known as “nega- 
tive preservers,” obtainable from any 
well-stocked photo supply depot, and 
some container suitable in size for the 
storage of these negatives. Any negative 
worth keeping at all is certainly worthy 
of some type of negative container which 
will protect it from the abrasive action 
of dust and the possibility of scratching 
during the times it must be handled. 
With this system the possibility of dam- 
age is reduced to the minimum and as- 
sures the long preservation of its finest 
working qualities. 

The first item of equipment is an inex- 
pensive book-keeping journal or day- 
book. In this book each negative, irre- 
spective of subject matter, is listed as 
soon as it is finished and ready for print- 
ing. Along with its subject matter the 
date of its making is noted, and if nega- 
tives of several sizes are made, its size 
is also entered. 

This book, having first been consecu- 
tively numbered, one number to each line, 
from one upwards, automatically gives a 
number to each entry. This number 
thereupon becomes the identifying num- 
ber of the negative, or in some instances 
a group of negatives of the same subject, 
so long as they remain in the maker’s 
possession. 

Where a number of negatives are made 
of the same subject, the group is entered 
under one number and then each nega- 


The filing system is simple and inexpensive. 
of a day-book and a subject-index subdivided by tabs. 


bare 2 


It consists 


tween the negatives. 
terday I had occasion to photograph two 
little girls giving a tea party to their dolls 
Of this scene, and of several different bits 
of action, I made negatives from several 
different angles, some of them being 


close-ups to better record expressions 


Since the subjects and the occasion wer 
the same in all of these negatives I have 
listed them under one number, with the 
further designation on each of a, b, ¢, ei 
I listed the group as “Little Girls’ Dall 
Tea Party.” 

Next I made the photographic illustra 
tion for this article, and after that a series 
of pictures of a very interesting 
picturesque group of surf-ridden 
along the sea shore. This one location 
has been a particularly Pee holon 
of a great variety of seashore pho oh 
over a period of some fourteen yeals 
Each visit there has provided me 
widely different pictures. 
graphed close-ups of the abundant ma 
life accessible only at lowest tides of tf 
year, many odd face and figure fom 
tions in the rocks which are appal 
only in certain lights, and magnifi 
storm scenes with the raging seas p 
high along the rock-strewn coast. Asi 
of these were taken they were ente 
the book, sometimes next to a g a 
kittens at play, a blazing plum pw 
or close-ups of the first spring flo 

The second book which, as time 
increased the number and extent 0 
ject matter of my negatives, has h 
several books, provides the subject j 
to my negatives. First I made sur 
this loose-leaf book (and that “loose: 
designation is important) was a stal 

(Continued on page 82) — 
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by NORWOOD MILLER 
News ie csondett Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Newsreels of local events, made 
by movie amateurs for hometown 
theaters, are sweeping the country. 


eraman? 
It’s nice work and there is a fair 
likelihood you can get it if you know 


S YOU want to be a newsreel cam- 


"16mm. cameras and can talk persuasively 


to your local theater managers. 

‘Hometown newsreels are beginning to 
sweep the country. They are a sensa- 
tional new drawing card for hundreds of 
movie palaces in cities of all sizes. More 
important, they provide a fairly interest- 
ing livelihood for the cameraman who in- 
troduces the stunt. Many an amateur has 
ridden his hobby along this path to .a 
comfortable income. 

There is one stumbling block. Your 
theaters must be equipped with the new 
16 mm. projectors which serve as well as 
the standard 35 mm. machines. Many 
have already installed the auxiliary 
equipment, for one reason or another. 
But if the movement has not spread to 
your town, it is up to you to furnish the 
projector or persuade your exhibitors to 


Havoc wrought by the elements near the home town should be covered. 


i 


oe 


Hometown newsreels owe their success mainly to the desire of the average citizen to 
see himself “in pictures.’ The more faces they show the greater is their box office pull. 


do so on.a purchase or rental basis. It is 
quite possible for either party to recover 
the outlay in a short time. 

When you propose a hometown news- 
reel to your local theater manager, he 
will probably ask: “Just why is it an 
added draw?” and you will answer: “Be- 
cause it enables you to tap a new reser- 
voir of human interest. Most people will 
scramble to the theater at a chance to see 
themselves or their friends ‘in the mov- 
ies.’ When you announce that you are 
showing local events which they have 
read about in the paper, those who were 
present will come in droves to try and 
identify themselves. Moreover, they'll 
bring members of the family. Others will 
come in hopes of recognizing friends.” 

For the success formula of a home- 


town newsreel is the same as that of a 
good local newspaper. A smart editor 
crowds as many names as possible into 
his pages. You shoot as many faces as 
possible. Your job is the simpler one. 
People do not have to murder their 
mothers-in-law or otherwise distinguish 
themselves to be grist for your mill. You 
need little or no pretext to put them on 
the screen. By covering all kinds of 
crowd events, you can bag faces by the 
thousands. If nothing of importance oc- 
curs to assemble a crowd, you can always 
fall back upon the rooters at the ball 
game, the Sunday melee around the 
swimming pool and, better yet, the Sat- 
urday afternoon shopping throngs. 

Here is an important point. Be sure 

(Continued on page 80) 


Accidents are inexhaustible subjects for newsreel reporting. 
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By WILLIAM MORTENSEN 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY presents the first authentic de- 
scription of the process that made William Mortensen world 
famous. Even though you may not be ready to tackle the proc- 
ess you will find these articles extremely interesting to read. 


AUTHOR’S FOREWORD: For many years I have taught, as part of my 
system of pictorial photography, certain methods of print control which 
~ I have designated as “Abrasion-Tone.” These methods have been known 
as part of my system. I have, up to now, declined to write about the 
Abrasion-Tone Process, owing to the delicacy of its operations and the 
difficulty of properly describing them without actual demonstration. And 
I felt a genuine reluctance at putting into the hands of the inexperienced 
amateur a process which is so rich in opportunities for misuse and abuse, 
However, due to the increasing demand that I make the process public, 
I have consented to do so, but with the reiterated warning that the 
method requires a worker of taste, skill and discrimination. I suggest 
that those who intend to try Abrasion-Tone refrain from making any 
experiments until they have acquired a completed perspective of the 
process in the following issues of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY .—W. M. 


LMOST as old as photography itself 

is the desire for some sort of con- 

trol. Scarcely a picture has ever 

been taken that did not show, in its rough 
proof form, the need of some simple ad- 
justment that would immediately make it 
a better picture. Accidental circumstances 
of time and place have a way, in photo- 
graphs, of usurping an altogether dispro- 
portionate amount of attention. Little 
things, quite unnoticed when the picture 
was taken, assume, in the finished print, 
a ridiculous importance. That bit of land- 


Fig. 3. 
Toning powder made of crayons, absor 


scape, for example, was so lovely that you 
really didn’t notice the telephone pole; 
but there it is, in your proof, ugly and 
assertive, and quite the most conspicuous 
object about the place. And, for another 
instance, when you took that picture of 
Mary Jane she seemed to you much the 
loveliest of God’s creatures; but the cam- 
era cynically points out that she is ex- 
tremely freckled and has a pimple on her 
cheek. 

Now, accidental circumstances like 
freckles or telephone poles are really a 


The materials for making hintjen Teng prints are inexpensive to assemble. 
bent cotton, powdered pumice, three different 


erasers, a razor blade, a paint brush, and Chinese ink comprise the equipment. 


libel on the subject matter, for they viti- 
ate your original pictorial intent. Yu 
really saw pictorial possibilities in the 
landscape or in Mary Jane; but these dis- 
agreeable details prevented you from 
realizing them. Try as we may, we cant 
get the camera to see things as we s 
them. 

For many years, the standard way of 
making such changes and alterations has 
been by means of retouching on the neg 
ative. For the amateur, however, 
touching on the negative is both 


Fig. 4. Dip cotton in toning powder oll 
apply with soft circular strokes to entire 
print. Wipe off surface with fresh cr 
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Fig. | (left) shows the print on which Mr. Mortensen went to work to illustrate this article. Fig. 2 (right) is the finished product. 


and tedious, and involves a very special- 
ized sort of skill that he is not likely to 
care to acquire. Even in skillful hands, 
negative retouching is subject to severe 
limitations. Little can be done by this 
means toward impreving gradation or 
widening the half-tone range. And on the 
miniature negative, of course, any sort 
of extensive retouching is quite out of 
the question. Since much of the pictorial 
work nowadays is being done with the 
miniature camera, this limitation puts 
negative retouching largely out of the 


Fig. 5. Remove tone from light areas of 
print with kneaded eraser. Work with broad 
sweeps disregarding fine details of print. 


running as far as use in amateur or pic- 
torial work is concerned. 

Another way of achieving such changes 
and elimination involves the use of some 
one of the “control processes”—such as 
Paper Negative or Bromoil Transfer. 
These processes are, however, rather 
round-about means of attaining the de- 
sired control, and, in the case of Bromoil 
Transfer, far too expensive for the aver- 
age amateur to indulge in. 

By far the most reasonable and readily 
comprehended means of control is direct 


Fig. 6. Clean out a small area of background 
near the head, leaving sharp line between 
the toned and the cleaned parts of print. 


control by work on the print itself. The 
advantages of being able to work in 
terms of the positive are obvious. Only 
the most experienced retoucher is able to 
work with sureness in terms of negative 
values. 

During the last eighteen years I have 
gradually evolved a method of print con- 
trol which I have designated for sake of 
convenience as the Abrasion-Tone Proc- 
ess. I have used it in many of my own 
pictures, and it forms the basis of one 
phase of the instruction in my School of 


Fig. 7. Sprinkle a small amount of powdered 
pumice on cleaned areas and rub along 
the edges producing even gradations. 
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Photography. No new principles are in- 
volved in this process: it simply repre- 
sents a refinement and Peco anh pro- 
cedures long used by photographic pro- 
fessionals. In its simplest and most 
restricted use, Abrasion-Tone is merely a 
method for refining print quality. But, in 
skillful hands, extreme control and star- 
tling pictorial results are possible. 

Note should be taken that Abrasion- 
Tone postulates the best of negative and 
print quality. It must not be thought of 
as a means for correcting or covering up 
technical shortcomings. When negative 
and print quality are good, one is able 
to accomplish results with this process 
beyond the attainment of any lens or 


equipment. 

Uses of Abrasion-Tone. The various 
uses of the Abrdsion-Tone procedure may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Elimination of flaws and unwanted 
detail. 

1. Alteration of detail. _ 

3. Improvement of gradation. 

4. Improvement of definition. 

5. Dramatic emphasis for pictorial ef- 
fect. 

Careful comparison of Fig. 1 and Fig. 
2 will show the type of control and ex- 
tent of improvement that may be effected 
on a print by a skilled worker. 

All the above-listed uses of Abrasion- 
Tone will be demonstrated in the course 
of the articles to follow. In the first two 
articles I will limit myself to the use of 
the process in connection with portrait 
material. A later article will deal with its 
application to landscape and complicated 
pictorial set-ups. 

Materials for Abrasion-Tone. The ma- 
terials for Abrasion-Tone are quite inex- 
pensive. The full set listed should not 
cost you more than three dollars. Do not 
attempt to use any substitutes or make- 
shifts. The fitness of these materials for 
the process has been established by many 
years of experimentation and elimination. 
Please try to follow all directions in 
these articles explicitly and exactly. Un- 
til you have the process well under con- 
trol, do not try to introduce any experi- 


Fig. 8. Take again the kneaded eraser, 
but this time 8 up only the lightest 
of areas within the highlights. 

































mental variations of your own. All meth- 
ods described are practicable and work- 
able, for I have been working them my- 
self for many years. 

Here are the materials (Fig. 3) for the 
Abrasion-Tone Process: 

1. Toning Powder. This is made from 
A. W. Faber “Castell” Polychromos. These 
crayons come in a small box of twelve 
for ninety cents. Use only the black and 
“bistre” (medium brown) crayons. Pow- 
der these by rubbing them over a piece 
of fine sandpaper. Mix them in equal 
amounts. Keep the powder in a small 
flat box. 

2. One stick of Chinese ink. 

3. One Wolffs BB Carbon Drawing 
Pencil. Don’t try to use any other sort of 
pencil for this process. 

4. Valet safety razor blades. These 
must be new and unused. 

5. Powdered pumice. A one- or two- 


. ounce carton is a convenient size. Punch 


a number of small holes in the top of the 
carton, so that the powder may be shaken 
out. 

6. Absorbent cotton. 

7. One two-inch paint brush. 

8. One No. 4 round sable brush. The 
Devoe and Reynolds Albata 822 is recom- 
mended. A sable brush is necessary; 
camel’s hair will not serve. 

9. A kneaded eraser. Get the ten cent 
size. 

10. A pencil eraser. Any good pencil 
eraser will serve, but, if much work is be- 
ing done, it will be more convenient to 
have the Blaisdell Eraser No. 535-T. 

Preparation of Print for Abrasion-Tone. 
The print to which Abrasion-Tone is ap- 
plied should be derived from a negative 
of good technical quality, correctly ex- 
posed and well lighted. It should be an 
enlargement, of course. To obtain full 
advantage of the process, the enlargement 
should be of fair size, preferably not 
smaller than 8 x 10. 

The enlargement must be made on 
white, matte paper. Defender I-22, De- 
fender D, or Brovira 7052 are suitable pa- 
pers. Gloss, semi-gloss, or luster papers 
cannot be used. 


Fig. 9. With the pencil eraser add a few 
sharp and crisp highlights, thus producing 
a further range of tone values in the print. 





_ened before it is ready for working on, 

















It is essential that the emulsig 
paper be well hardened during 
fixing. The following hypo form 
tains sufficient hardener for the 


: Powdered H : 
owdere YPO wis... ce , 
WOCOE: oi cc car peawelie cca bes 


In separate container, mix in| 
order: a 


Sodium Sulphite ......... 1:3 
9 .C. nang Acid...... 1% 
White Alum ............ & 
Water oi kc centwenters cal 


Add slowly to the hypo solution, 


Unless the emulsion jis thon 
toughened, it will not stand up und 
Abrasion process. A good supplems 
hardener, which is intended for use 
fixing, and which gives an excelle 
face to the print, is Gamma D E 
manufactured by the Oxford Photo Pr 
ucts Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. < 

After hardening, the print must be wel 
washed, thoroughly dried and straizh. 


Procedure. For the purpose of demo. 
strating the Abrasion-Tone Process | 
shall assume that you have a ‘ 
least 8 x10 in size, conforming to the for. 
going conditions, and of subject material 
somewhat similar to Fig. 1. 

Place the print before you on a well 
lighted, uncluttered table, with ample el. 
bow room, and with your materials for 
Abrasion-Tone placed within convenient 
reach. A table or desk with a slight slant 
is much easier to work on, since you ate 
not obliged to hang over it in order i 
reach the upper edge of the print. 

In examining Fig. 1 you will notin 
various faults. Although there is goo 
gradation here in the middle tones, th 
print as a whole lacks brilliance am 
punch. There are numerous untidy wisps 
of hair. Unfortunate shadows give 4 
sulky expression to the lips. The earls 
too white, where the sun-tan failed 
cover. The eyes lack brilliance and show 


multiple high-lights. There are numet- 


ous small skin abrasions. There are se¥= 


(Continued on page 90) 


Fig. 10. Sweep off the eraser crumbs and. 
grains of pumice with a soft paint brush, 
This will end the first phase of the work, 
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This nicely framed beach shot, taken in Hawaii, was made without a filter. 








Placid Storfiord of Norway was photographed with a K-2 filter. 


Plan Your Vacation Pictures 


“ LL the world’s a stage”—with so 
much drama, color, and scenic 
beauty unfolding for the traveler 

that he could, if he wanted, keep busy 
with his camera from dawn to sunset! 
Hence the pathos of the “pictures tourists 
should get but all too frequently miss,” a 
favorite topic of conversation among ar- 
dent camera fans. My job, as photogra- 
phic counselor for Thos. Cook & Son, is to 
help the tourist take more and better pic- 
tures, in whatever quarter of the globe 
he’s bound for; to get the most out of his 
camera, still or movie. 

Why “more” pictures? Because, regard- 
less of personal tastes, and the particular 
type of subject that interests the amateur 
photographer, his primary object is a 
complete photographic record of the trip 
—in other words, continuity. And that, 
by the way, is no $10.00 word to be used 
only by the technician—it is a plain and 
clear term meaning that each picture 
should be a continuation of the thought 
expressed by the preceding one. Con- 
tinuity is important whether you are to 
have a finished set of movie reels or a 
compiled travel-album—and you will be 
rewarded for your forethought by being 
able to show your friends no hodge- 
podge of random shots, but a smooth, 
vivid, logical: sequence that will draw 
“Oh’s!” and “Ah’s!” of admiration. 

How to achieve continuity? Let’s take 
a cruise—any cruise, as a simple illustra- 
tion. For an effective sequence, bear in 
mind the following shots: Crowds at the 
pier... frantic farewells . . . the busy 
harbor . . . skyline . . . then, in passing, 
perhaps a few feet of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. If yours is a movie camera, remem- 
ber, though, that in the completed film 
we won’t leave the picture in this se- 
quence but will cut it in places—since the 
famous lady is there not to say goodbye, 
but to welce-me us home. 

So much for our departure on the 
cruise. On shipboard, the interests of the 
individual will vary, but he should re- 
member to include, if possible, a picture 
of a life-preserver or other means of iden- 
tification of the ship. He will want pic- 


by FREDERICK F. WATSON 
Photographic Counselor for Thos. Cook & Son 


A specialist in travel photography tells you how to take pictures 
on your vacation trip that will grace your album or film collecti 


tures of the water in the wake of the 
ship, still suggesting the outward-bound 
voyage; and he should include sufficient 
shots of the boat cleaving the waves to be 
used as transition cut-ins between ports. 
Incidentally, were this a trip by land or 
air he would follow the same procedure 
from auto, train, or plane, and to absorb 
vibration, set his movie camera at 32 
frames per second instead of the regular 
16. Thus he will secure brief shots indi- 
cating motion forward, such as grass rush- 
ing by, cement receding from the tail of 
an airplane on the takeoff, etc. 
Approaching our first port of the cruise, 
the following sequence is effective: Har- 
bor ... Docks .. . Bird’s eye view of 
city from some vantage point. . . City 
streets ... Markets... Public build- 
ings ... Parks ... Suburbs. . . Docks re- 
ceding as we leave for another port; with 
perhaps, native merchants packing up and 
rowing away, as at Las Palmas in the 
Canary Islands, where the dock will have 
been a busy market-place while the ship 


‘was in. Here again, if this were a land- 


trip instead of one by water, one would 


get shots of receding railroad stations or ; 


other landmarks. 
Identification is always important and 
effective in achieving continuity and, 


where available, sign-posts make the most ~~ 


authentic and interesting form of titles. 
Visitors to Yellowstone Park, for example, 


could use signs around the hot springs re- ij — 


gion to the exclusion of any other identi- 
fication, if they would only remember to 
shoot them! 

(Continued on page 69) 


Don't miss any chance you may get to 
take a fascinatingly silhouetted picture 
like this shot of Hawaiian tree climbers. 


ion. 






Fashion picture taken for Skinner's Silks presents the modern girl in a modern setting. 


YNN RICHARDS is a composite 
of the fashionably dressed Fifth 
Avenue woman and the dynamo 
of energy you meet at her studio. From 
all appearances she’s a born New Yorker, 
yet she came to the big town from Green- 
ville, Miss. Today, only the slightest 
trace of a Southerr. accent remains in her 


Equally at home in smart drawing 
rooms and in her studio, she believes 
that women who give their entire lives 
to their work, forgetting to be women, are 
making a grievous error. 

“It is a mistake,” she told me, “to be- 
come so absorbed in your work that when 
it is finished for the day you have no 
other interests to occupy your time and 
enrich your mind. It was a very wise 
man, indeed, who said that work should 
be turned into play and play into work.” 

Wynn Richard’s studio completely ex- 
presses her attitude toward her work. 
You enter an exquisite reception room, in 
which is a bookcase containing books on 


every phase of photography. On the 
walls are photographs which Miss Rich- 
ards herself has taken, including portraits 
and fashion photographs so natural that 
the women in them seem to be alive and 
you can almost hear the swish of satin 
and the rustle of silk. 

You walk through a hallway—and here 
are more photographs—into the studio 
where Miss Richards stages her sittings, 
and find yourself amazed by the enor- 
mous size of the room which is almost 
bare except for the array of lights on one 
side, including everything from baby 
spotlights to huge movie floodlights. 

When a sitting is staged, furniture in 
keeping with the styles of clothes to be 
photographed is skillfully placed in this 
room—and Miss Richards sees to it that 
every detail of the photograph, from the 
rug on the floor to the picture on the 
wall, is in perfect harmony. You can see 
this in the two contrasting photographs 
of the modern and the old-fashioned girl 
which illustrate this article. In one pho- 


by DORA ALBERT 


tograph, the furniture, taken from Miss 
Richards’ own home, is the last word in 
decoration. In the other, the love Seat, 
the rug, and the picture on the wall aj) 
represent another period in decorative 
arts. 

Unlike most women photographers who 
were forced into photography by the need 
to earn money, Miss Richards never faced 
financial desperation. But in an alto- 
gether different way, destiny made it 
seem unlikely that she would ever be. 
come a professional photographer. 

Born of a prominent family (her father 
was on the State Supreme bench and her 
mother the State Regent of the D. A. R) 
she was married at eighteen, shortly after 
her debut, and had a son at nineteen, 
After that she was expected to sit back 
and devote herself exclusively to the life 
of a smart society matron in Mississi 
a life which does not usually include 
fessional work. 

But something in her refused to be sat- 
isfied. From childhood she had drawn, 
sketched, and painted; her sense of com- 
position and of color had been cultivated. 
by her hobby of arranging a large flower 
garden so that all the groups of flowers 
were in harmony. with one another. At 
this time, photography was only another 
hobby with her. 

One day, from the porch of her own 
home, she took a photograph of an old 
negro “mammy” smoking a pipe. That 
photograph won a prize in the Interna- 
tional Photographic Competition spon- 
sored by the New York Evening Post and 
turned her thoughts to photography as a 

Feeling that the technical side of pho- 
tography must be thoroughly mastered 
before it could be the medium she de- 
sired, she decided to study with Clarence 
White in Canaan, Connecticut, where he 
was giving a summer course. Then, in 
an old carriage house in Mississippi, she 
worked for a year, studying, experiment- 
ing, learning, practising. 

When she went to Newport the next 
summer, she commenced her serious pho- 
tographic career by taking pictures of 
homes and gardens. A member of the 
staff of Vogue saw some of her photo- 
graphs, was impressed by them and of- 
fered her a job. 

Accustomed to working only by day- 


light, she was appalled when, upon enter- 


ing the Vogue studio she saw it filled with 


all kinds of lights, from which she was 
expected to choose the ones that would be 
the most effective. Worse still, after she 


ee 





1 Brought Her SUCCESS 


Wynn Richards, famed for her glamorous 
fashion pictures, advanced from society 


matron to top flight N. Y. photographer. 
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had arranged her lights, she realized that 
she did not know what exposure would 
be necessary with this lighting. 

Her model was a famous, tempera- 
mental actress. Afraid to tell this model 
of her difficulties and to ask her to be 
patient while she experimented, she 
dared not say anything. 

“What did you do?” I asked Miss 

“I prayed,” she said, “and gambled on 
the possibility that the results would be 
all right. By a miracle, they were. But 
I knew that I mustn’t trust to further 
miracles.” 

At home, Miss Richards experimented 
for months with artificial lights, keeping 
a record of her exposures and of their 
results until she became expert in their 
use. 
“My experiments in lighting led me 
straight to fashion photography, for I 
found that correct lighting was the secret 
in bringing out textures and other quali- 
ties of material,” she told me. 

In 1934 Miss Richards held a very suc- 
cessful exhibition of portraits of women 
who are the arbiters of fashion in this 
country, including women like Edna 
Woolman Chase, editor-in-chief of 
Vogue; Carmel Snow, editor of Harper’s 
Bazaar, and Muriel King, the designer. 
That exhibit showed how far she had 
come in mastering the problems of light- 
ing—for through skillful lighting she defi- 
nitely revealed the personalities of the 
women, yet concealed those lines which 
Time leaves and which the camera, in less 
initiated hands, is likely to over-empha- 
size 


To the photographer of fashions Miss 
eg has valuable suggestions to 
offer: © 

“The fashion photographer must know 
not only the technical end of photography 
—composition, lighting, and proper ex- 
posure—but he must keep up with con- 
temporary modes. He must know what 
is being worn today and what will prob- 
ably be worn tomorrow, for in taking 
his photographs he must accentuate the 
lines of the gown and show the quality of 
the material. He must also have a knowl- 
edge of how to display the gown, for the 
Success of a fashion photograph often de- 
pends upon the setting in which the model 
is photographed. 

“Be sure you can distinguish between 
current fashions—the ordinary run of 
styles you see on the street—and smart 
fashion. Smart fashion is many months 
ahead of the contemporary mode and is 


usually shown only in the most exclusive 
places, behind closed doors. It may take 
a long time, but if your photographs show 
the proper quality, you eventually gain 
admission to salons that are 
closed to the ordinary photographer. 
“Choose your models with care. If the 
girl chosen is not the type for the clothes 
in which she is photographed, the entire 
effect of the picture will be destroyed. 


Wynn Richards, socialite photographer. 


Some models look best only in sport 
clothes; others only in evening clothes; be 
sure that your model looks as if she could 
meet the social situation in which she is 
portrayed. 

“It is essential to check on every detail 
—for instance, the model’s coiffure must 
be as up-to-date as her gown (She must 
not wear a boyish bob with advanced 

(Continued on page 67) 


Perfect harmony of costume and setting distinguish this photograph for Old Gold cigarettes. 





; : by GEORGE R. BECKER 
‘. Corporal, U. S. Army Air Corps 


6 : " HILE their buddies of the Gen. 
z ~* <5 f ' eral Headquarters Air Force an 


serving as crew chiefs in 
fortresses high above the earth, or man. 
ning lathes or desks on the . 
small group of soldiers at each of th 
GHQ Air Force's six air bases is perform. 
ing duties closely resembling civilig, 
photography. 

For Uncle Sam must have trained 
both in the air and in ground la 
to record the activities of his air fighters 
and, in time of war, to fly over the eng. 
my’s lines to picture his war preparations 
It is dangerous work during hostilities, 
It is certainly no picnic even in these pip. 
ing times of peace. 

Leaning precariously out of a hig 
speed airplane’s cockpit with a camera in 
a 200-mile-an-hour slip stream may he 
interesting, but it requires plenty of mus. 
cular and mental co-ordination. 

Squatting for hours on end in a cad 
airplane making vertical shots for a mo 
saic map is monotonous and somewhat 
uncomfortable, but it is an important part 
of military intelligence. 

Or the Army’s air “photogs” may bea 
a ground assignment with the thermom- 
eter somewhat near zero. These pictures 
are also necessary in the proper function- 
ing of an air base. 

All of these details as well as the mon 
desirable photographic assignments ate 
carried out cheerfully. Army aerial pho 
tographers, generally speaking, are a well 
satisfied class of soldiers. 

There is tradition enough beni the 

Photographing planes in the air is among the duties of the Air Corps cameraman. This Boein Army officers and enlisted men = 
pees slant os snapped over Detroit just as it started banking ean from the camera daa the air photographers of today. Photog- 





Even the copying camera must be mastered by the enlisted men. Here Capt. B. B. Talley and Capt. Louis Rumaggi (wearing goggles), bolt 
a small mosaic air map is being copied at Langley Field laboratory. of Wright Field, examine latest 10-lens $35,000 aerial camer 
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holography with the AIR CORPS 


Both in Peace and in War the U. S. Army Needs Com 
the Interesting and Thorough Photographic Training 


has played an important role in 
peo te since the beginning of flight. 
Ground men were on hand to photograph 
the experiments of the Wright brothers. 
Evolution of air cameras during and 
after the World War has parallelled the 
rapid development of other phases of mil- 
itary aviation. Nearly every important 
development in aviation, both on the 
ground and in the air, has been re- 
corded on film for the education of air- 
men and the enlightenment of the gen- 
eral public. 

The General Headquarters Air Force 
and the other units of the Army Air 
Corps need photographers for a multitude 
of reasons. 

The photographic departments of the 
six air bases of the General Headquarters 
Air Force at Langley Field, Va.; Mitchel 
Field, N. Y.; Selfridge Field, Mich.; 
March and Hamilton Fields, Calif.; and 
Barksdale Field, La.; have many respon- 
sibilities: Many pictures must be made 
for routine Air Corps purposes as well as 
photographs of general interest for the 
use of the nation’s newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

The other arms of the Army use the 
cameras of the observation squadrons of 
the air corps for many purposes. The 
Artiliery and Infantry, respectively, cam- 
ouflage their gun emplacements and rifle- 
men with the object of having the Air 
Corps lensmen search them out to deter- 
mine how well they have been hidden. 

. . The Army Corps of Engineers employs 
the Air Corps photographers to map im- 
mense areas with mapping and mosaic 
cameras, saving thousands of dollars as 


Equipped with cameras, gun mount, 


Right 
stratosphere mask, parachute. 


well as providing training for the Army 
airmen. 

When the Mississippi overran its banks 
a decade or so ago, a great system of 
flood control was planned by the Army 
Engineers. Air Corps cameramen rode 
the skyways for several years, preparing 
photographic mosaic maps for the guid- 
ance of the river tamers. 

But the GHQ Air Force itself is one of 
the largest users of the photographic tal- 
ents of Air Corps officers and enlisted 
men. By far the greatest amount of 
hours are spent in recording the training 
activities of the pursuit, attack, bombard- 
ment, and reconnaisance squadrons of the 
GHQ Air Force. These range from pho- 
tographs of hits made on desert targets 
by bombers, kept secret, by the way, to 
negatives depicting damages to aircraft. 

Young male readers 
of this magazine are 
naturally curious to 
know about the train- 
ing and the pay of 
an Army Air Corps 
photographer. The pay 
ranges from a begin- 
ning salary of $21.00 


-a month to $126.00 


monthly for the master 
sergeant grade. When 
detailed to fly, enlisted 
men are generally 
given extra compensa- 
tion. They receive ex- 
tra pay for long service. 
Retirement pensions, 
paid after 30 years, 
start at $35.00 a month 


: Vertical and oblique shot of 
same location, Farmingdale, L. |. 





tent Cameramen. The Author Tells of 
iven Students in the Air Corps School. 


and end at $133.87, depending on rank 
held at retirement. The food, clothing, 
quarters, and medical and dental atten- 
tion that are furnished to all enlisted men 
are good. Men may marry after reach- 
ing the three upper grades. 

Photographers, in common with other 
GHQ Air Force enlisted men, have op- 
portunities to attend West Point with the 
object of attaining a regular commission 
or graduating ffom Kelly Field’s Ad- 
vanced Flying School and being commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the Air 
Corps Reserve. Both regular and reserve 
officers are used in Air Force photo- 
graphic departments to supervise the 
work of enlisted men. 

To expedite the training of photographic 
officers and enlisted men of the GHQ Air 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Babies are easy to photograph if you avoid frightening them. 


by GEORGE A. THOMPSON 


Amateur Photographer, New York City 


Sound advice on how to make effective child 
portraits and how to sell them to eager par- 
ents is offered by an experienced amateur. 


OON after the average person gets 
S bitten by the photographic bug and 

acquires a shiny new camera, he 
starts wondering if it isn’t possible to pick 
up a few extra dollars to get some of 
those gadgets that he finds so necessary 
to earry on his hobby. 

About three years ago I, too, found my- 
self the proud owner of an expensive 
piece of glass and metal and minus con- 
siderable hard-earned cash. I promptly 
started snapping everything in sight and 
soon discovered that it was a rather ex- 
pensive drain on my humble bankroll and 
that the initial cost of the camera was just 
the beginning. Perusing advertisements 
and talking to camera dealers, I was 
soon convinced that with this filter or 
that, with lenses I did not own and with 
the aid of numerous other precious gad- 
gets I could take better pictures. The 
problem was how to get these trinkets 
without altogether severing relations with 
an already dubious 
family that couldn’t 
understand why a 
$1.98 camera wasn’t 
good enough to play 
around with. 

After many nights 
of sleepless tossing 
and days of dreaming 
that should have been 
spent concentrating 
on my job, I sud- 
denly thought of the 
neighbors kids. 


Armed with my camera, some film, and a 
few photofloods I descended upon their 
parents and with their willing permission 
proceeded to take pictures. A few days 
later I showed up again with some 
prints. They were delighted, offered to 
pay for them and also to buy some more 
prints. Bingo! Another filter was added 
to the collection along with some paper 
to carry on the noble experiments. 


TC Ow? Vy, Z/]) 


Before I had a chance to look arounj 
for another subject (or “victim”) a phone 
call came from the mother of a 
arrived little heir who had seen the firg 
attempts and wished her baby recondaj 
on film. No sooner said than done, ay 
then the parade started. Fathers « 
mothers of small children dre Notorious 
for carrying pictures of their . 
around and showing them to friends 
strangers alike on the slightest 
tion. Just think of all the pictures of 
dren you have had to look at, from 
most expensive studio portrait to th 
humblest fuzzy snapshot. This word ¢ 
mouth advertising for the photographer is 
the best kind he can have. Frankly, tho 
first attempts looked pretty sad, but the 
customers liked them and one learns by 
doing. iss 

Another source of revenue to the ambi- 
tious amateur is the sale of good child 
and baby photographs to magazines and 
newspaper rotogravure sections. And per 
haps an occasional good one to an adver. 
tiser. Probably the best. way to marke 
these photos for commercial purposes is 
to place them with one of the photo sery- 
ices. If the photograph is to be used for 
advertising, of course, it is necessary 
obtain a release from the parents. This 
permission is usually cheerfully granted 
To put it on more of a business basisa 
percentage of the selling price can be 
turned over to the parents. Photo sery- 
ices have access to a great many market 
and are constantly being called by adver- 
tising agencies and magazines for mate 
rial. Good snappy 8x10 glossy prints ate 
preferable, but in some cases a print @ 
semi-matte paper is also acceptable. It 
is not advisable to submit prints on rough 
matte papers for they will not repr 
duce well and usually the buyer is na 


§ 


Parents appreciate shots like this one that can hardly be duplicated outside the home. : 
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ith CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY 


hurry to meet a publication date and does 


not have time to arrange for a more suit-. 


able print. . 
Photographs of children for commercial 


purposes should show them doing some- 
thing interesting such as eating, drinking 
milk, bathing, or engaged in humorous or 
unusual occupations. Interesting shots of 
children with pets always find a ready 
market. Do not try to market the usual 
type of posed portrait, for sales on these 
are few and far between. Occasionally 
a head of an attractive baby or child will 
sell, but it must be outstanding. 

Perhaps you are saying, “Yes, but baby 
photography is supposed to be difficult 
and takes lots of experience both in han- 
dling the subjects and in photographing 
them.” In spite of all that has been said 
about baby photography being difficult, I 
do not agree. It is not more so than other 
fields. The main thing required is pa- 
tience and lots of it. As for experience in 
photography, I know of no better way o! 
gaining that knowledge and of experi- 
menting with different lighting. than by 
photographing babies and children. Be- 
sides, you have a very good chance of be- 
ing paid for this experimenting. Remem- 
ber, lots of patience, and don’t be stingy 
with film; take lots of 
shots. For, as a well 
known photogra- 
pher once said, “The 
way to become 
known as a good pho- 
tographer is to take 
thousands and thou- 
sands of pictures— 
and just show the 
good ones.” Of course, 
by that he did not 
mean to snap any- 


thing and everything 


Below: Rarely is childish joy pictured as convincingly as here. 
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Above: Genuine amazement is captured in this charming portrait. 


in sight, but to try hard on each shot and 
forget the failures. Or to use the failures 
as a stepping stone to success when the 
same problem presents itself again. 


If you are fortunate enough to own one 


of the many excellent miniature cameras 


you will find that it is ideal for this type 
of work. One with a lens speed of f4.5 or 
better is preferable. That and three or 
four photofloods in reflectors will enable 
you to make expos- 

a ures from 1/40 to 
1/100 sec. at f3.2 or 

{45 My work is done 

with a 35 mm. Leica 

camera and a 50 mm. 

f2 lens and I stop it 

down to f3.2 or f4 for 

additional depth of 

field. While a 2-inch 

lens such as this is 

not considered as 
(Continued on page 79) 


Subjects in light clothing should be pho- 
tographed against a 


Fig. 1. 


trees resulted in 


ig. 2. 
snapshot 


Failure to notice the distant 
this unfortunate shot. 


The horizon line often spoils a 
, but it can easily be moved. 


ark background. 


NATURAL 


Here are some excellent t¢ 


OUTDOOR 





on 
background control that will help 
you improve your outdoor pictures. 


ANY outdoor snapshots fall short 

of being successful pictures. This 

may be attributed in many cases 
to poor technique in taking and process- 
ing. But more often, I believe, it is due to 
the fact that the picture-taker gives little 
or no attention to the distant objects 
which constitute the background for his 
subject. 

It is not difficult to adjust the camera 
so that a pleasing background is obtained. 
Sky, grass, trees, and rocks can be moved 
about the picture area at will—to any 
position and at any angle you may desire. 
You can move the skyline up or down. 
You can likewise control the position of 
trees, buildings, etc., with respect to your 
subject. 

Background control, of course, is simply 
a matter of camera position. The eleva- 
tion and angle of the camera determine 
where, in the picture area, the various 
elements will appear. And where the 
subject is movable, as is so often the case, 
it becomes a simple matter to properly 
compose the picture. 

Many of us actually disregard the ob- 
jects in the distance when we take pic- 
tures. We are so intent on watching the 
subject that we do not see beyond that 
point. This may be due to the fact that it 
is difficult to see the picture composition 
in the small finders with which so many 
cameras are equipped. It may also be due 
to the fact that, when using cameras with 
waist-level finders, the eye sees the back- 
ground in relation to the subject from a 
different angle than the lens sees it. 

The beginner is generally advised to 
choose very plain backgrounds and avoid 
the disappointments which are so often the 


Fig. 3. Lowering the camera lowers the 
horizon line in relation to the subject. 


result of shooting without first studying 
the position of distant objects in relation 
to the main subject. 

Because the locations for taking oy, 
door pictures and the various kinds a 
scenic backgrounds available are preg. 
tically limitless, we will consider only sky, 
grass, trees, and rocks, with ms 
for moving these about to suit our 

Fig. 1 shows a subject wearing a head. — 
dress which might have originated in the 
African Bush. But, no, at second glance y 
can see that it is only a tree! But how di 
it get there? This is just an example ¢ 
what happens when a picture-maker fails 
to consider the picture background. By 
shifting the camera position a few feet tp 
the left and by raising it slightly we could 
have had a smooth, continuous back- 
ground of grass which would have mae 
a striking snapshot of the white-clad fig. 
ure. Had this been done the ’ 
probably would have been better pleased 
and the ability of the photographer not 
questioned. 

There are many possibilities for delib- 
erately making such pictures — just for 
the fun of it. We can’t be serious all d 
the time. If you do want funny outdoor 
combinations simply look for objects i 
the distance which, when lined up with 
the subject and the camera, will come in 
amusing positions. The important thing 
however, is to avoid these photographie 
mishaps when a serious picture is 1 

The sky is probably the most interesi- 
ing and versatile of all possible outdoor 
backgrounds. We can have as much ora 
little of it as we wish by placing the 
horizon at any point from the very bot 
tom of the picture space to the very top. 
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Fig. 9. Division of pictu 
area that is not pleating. 


by STAN JENKINS 


illustration photographer, Utica, N. Y. 


We can have it almost any tone from 
white to black, depending upon the time 
of day and year, the state of the weather 
or atmosphere, and the use of suitable 
films and filters. The beautifully gradu- 
ated tones at sunrise and sunset and the 
play of light and shade on clouds (when 
there are clouds) offers an endless variety 
of picture settings. 

Figs. 2, 3 and 4 show how the horizon 
can be moved up and down the picture 
space. This is done by choosing corre- 
sponding camera positions. These posi- 
tions are easy to remember because for a 
low horizon you must have a low camera 
position and for a high horizon you must 
have a high camera position, in relation 
to the subject. Background elements 
other than horizons can be moved about 
in the same way. But note carefully and 
particularly that the lens of the camera 
records the view it sees and not the 
view your eye sees. You have the seeing 
eye and the camera has the recording eye. 
If the camera is held at eye level, using 
either the optical or wire finders, its lens 
will record approximately what your eye 
sees. 

If you use a groundglass, either the 
straight view or the reflex type, the lens 
will record what your eye sees on the 
groundglass, (assuming that the expos- 
ure is correct, of course). But with other 
cameras which employ the small reflex 
finder it will be necessary for you to place 
your eye at the same level and position 
that the camera will occupy when the 
shutter is snapped, if you wish to see the 
relative positions of subject and back- 
= as they will be recorded on the 


In other words, if your camera must be 
held at a position lower than normal eye 
level to permit you to look down into the 
finder, you should first bring your eye to 
the camera level to see what the lens sees 
and what it will record. The view there 


Fig. 10. A somewhat better Fig. il. 
use of this same location. 


Fig. 5. Camera held low “sees” the pic- 
ture differently than does the taker. 


Fig. 7. Holding the camera high raises 
the relative position of distant objects. 


is quite different than it is from eye level. 
If you want to record the view as seen by 
your eye you will naturally have to raise 
the camera to the level occupied by your 


Picture spoiled 
‘by distracting beckeneund. 


subject fight for attention. 


Fig. 8. Washline, raised by high-held 
camera, can be cropped from this picture. 


up into the view finder instead of down. 
Figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8 show this method of 
getting camera elevation. The setting for 
these pictures was selected because of the 
washline which helps to illustrate the 
point. In Fig. 5 a box camera held at 
waist level is being used to take the snap- 
shot shown in Fig. 6. Note the position of 


é 


. 12. Here the rock and 





Fig. 13, Dark rock 
agood background. 
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the washline with respect to the subject’s 
head. In Fig. 7 the camera elevation is 
raised by the method described above, 
resulting in the picture shown in Fig. 8. 
Note that the washline now appears above 
—ee Se ee ee 
cropped from the picture. 

Grass can be very useful both as a 
foreground and background. By placing 
the subject on a grassy (or sandy) slope 
and taking a rather high camera position 
we can have an evenly toned back which 
fills the whole picture space from top to 
bottom with no horizon line. Trees prob- 
ably cause more trouble in outdoor pic- 
tures than any other one feature. When 
your prints come back from the finisher, 
or when you take them out of the devel- 
oper, it is the trees which always seem to 
pop up in the most annoying and, until 
then, unnoticed places. Individual trees 
are strongly individual. Each one is a 
living thing and has a character of its 
own. It is really a subject in itself. This 
perhaps explains why it is so difficult to 
fit trees in or make them fade out of a 
background. They insist on attracting at- 
tention and often dominate the picture 
space. One way to control them is to get 
their individuality the same as we hu- 
mans do in a crowd. 

Fig. 9 illustrates a poor use of outdoor 
material as a background. The picture 
space is not only divided but contains sky, 
hills, buildings, water, people, grass, and 
shrubs. Fig. 10 suggests a better use of 
this same location. 

Fig. 11 illustrates several faults worth 
noting. The subject is in an uncomfor- 
table and somewhat dangerous position, 
a point to watch when taking pictures 
among rocks. The background includes 
grass, road, tree, and sky which combine 
to make a poor snapshot. Fig. 12 is some- 
what of an improvement, but it is still a 
record of the rock rather than a portrait. 
The figure serves to give a suggestion of 
the size of the rock and to add a little life 
to the picture. Were it desired to have 
this rock serve as a background with the 
figure dominant, the subject should be 
placed as in Fig. 13. 

The background is an integral part of 
every picture. We can nearly always im- 
prove our snapshots if we learn to con- 
sider the objects beyond our subject 
before making the exposure. It’s a mat- 
ter of studying picture area by eye, 
and determining where and how the dif- 
ferent elements will record in the photo- 
graph. Do not depend entirely. on the 
small view finder, but rather use it as a 
means of placing the subject. If the setup 
is then viewed by eye from the position 
of the lens, you will see your finished 
picture just as the camera will record it. 
This gives you a chance to make any 
change in the position of camera or sub- 
ject toward a more pleasing end result. 

The ability to compose a picture and 
know how it will look in the finished print 
before the shutter is snapped marks a 


that it amounts to little more than making 
it a habit always to check by eye as well 
as with the finder. Once this habit is 
fully established, half of your picture- 
taking worries are over—fe 








How Ruth Snyder Was Photographed In Electric Chair > 
by Jack Price 















OST famous of all the “stolen” shots 
in the history of news photography is 


the picture photographer Tom Howard ~ 


took of Ruth Snyder in the electric chair 
at Sing Sing. While reporters were ad- 
mitted to the death chamber, photogra- 
phers were barred. 

But Howard was determined to get the 
picture. He wanted to accomplish a feat 
in picture reporting that was never before 
attempted—and he succeeded. 

Steady hands and calm nerves were 
needed for the actual taking of the pic- 
ture. But long preparations were neces- 





Howard exposed twice with camera 
strapped to his ankle to get this pic- 
ture. This explains the movement. 


sary before that climax could be reached. 
This picture was not taken on the spur of 
the moment. It was carefully planned 
and the execution was successfully pho- 
tographed but only because of the capa- 
ble manipulation of the photographer. 
Howard worked for several weeks in 


slightly larger than the present type, but 
instead of film, a plate was used. Pro- 
visions had been made for only one shot. 
be guided by the toe of the shoe! 


pointed his shoe, he was able to sight 





sensitive panchromatic film, which wa 
ing used in miniature cameras today, He 
operated with a plate of high speed jn. 
stead, and Howard says: 

“Of course, I was nervous, not only he. 
cause I feared detection, but the sy. 
roundings were enough to make anyon 
feel uncomfortable. 

“When Ruth Snyder jumped as gy 
received the first shock, I made my firg 
exposure. Then I realized that this wa 
not the final shot, so I closed the shutier 
and waited until the next shock and they 
exposed a second time on the same plate 
And that is the reason for the movement 
which is seen in the picture. All 





“I worked my camera by means of 
release which was especially made fg 
the occasion. The release ran from the 
camera to my pants pocket. I cu 


release without being obvious. 
tunately I suffered great pain throughout 
the whole time, because I had strappei 
the camera too tightly to my leg. This 
shut off the circulation of blood and a- 
noyed me considerably.. But this wa 
not the time to think about that. I had 
to bear the discomfort and produce what 
I set out to get. However, I had to trust 
a great deal to'the ‘breaks’. 

“As you know, when I entered the 
death chamber, the slide had already been 
drawn from the plate holder and I could 
not return it. Anything could have hap 
pened. If the shutter had again bem 
exposed to a strong light, I would have 
lost my picture, but that was also taken 
into consideration, because directly after 
I made my exposure, I lowered my 
ers to cover the camera which I had 
exposed during the execution. Teal 
ting in and out of the execution chamber 
presented another difficulty. Fortuna' 
I was not searched. 

“You see, although there has been m 
criticism about how I got in, I do ¥ ih 
to say that Warden Lawes made no @& 
rect reference to cameramen. He ji@ 
requested that reporters do not take pit — 
tures. I was not a reporter. I wae 
cameraman. Hence, I did not come um 
the category of writers. That is my be 
and I acted in good faith. I did not bi 
my word. did net give eae Oa 
I would not take a picture, nor did; 
paper give any such word. 3 

“After the picture was made, I 
to a waiting automobile which calf 
me to the paper, and even here I ¥ 
newspaper had another car following B 
the event of a break-down of my car. 
so, I could be transported without del 
Of course, I was nervous and som 
upset. It is not a pleasant sight to 
person being electrocuted. But my mile 
was upon my work and a , 
able to be less interested in the ¢ 
tion because of that.”—fm 
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PATTERNS 


Produced With Glass 


by HENRY B. ZIMMERMAN 
Amateur Photographer, Kenosha, Wis. 


Creating new pictorial designs with simple means 
is a photographic hobby worthy to be discovered. 


lenge to your ingenuity. It can be 
done but ordinarily requires a tre- 
mendous expenditure of time and effort. 
‘the very term “glassware” conjures up a 
vision of batteries of lights, polarizing 
screens, expensive cameras and equip- 
ment, reams of wasted film and paper. 
And after all is said and done, when the 
finished print is brought to light, is the 
result actually worth the effort? 
Unless a professional has done the work, 


Pewee to your ing glasses is a chal- 


‘the finished print is seldom worth the 


paper it is printed on, much less the time 
spent on it. Glassware is beautiful in it- 
self for the reflections of light it gathers. 
To record this beauty free of disturbing 
reflections is another matter entirely. 

Still, there must be a solution to the 
problem and though it may not hold in 
every case, the procedure to be described 
will produce striking and unusual effects. 
Its essence is that reflection is made to 
reverse its role and actually aid in mak- 
ing the picture. It is the one and only 
star in this photographic drama to be hu- 
mored, flattered, and encouraged. With- 
out it in all its brilliance our results 
would be flat and uninteresting. Like the 
sparkle in champagne, it makes for the 
life of the party. 

The first act of our drama ignores 


An ordinary flashlight suspended above the 
object is the sole ‘ntnas of lighting used. 


precedence and breaks a fundamental rule 
of photography. Our illumination is re- 
duced to a minimum and consists merely 
of a bare flashlight bulb in the conven- 
tional holder. This gives a point source 
of light easily controlled and our lighting 
worries are reduced in proportion. More- 
over, it results in sharp, clearly defined 
shadows. 

The second act is to fix the source of 
light in one particular position, namely 
just above the glass we are attempting to 
photograph, and confine its movement or 
change in position solely to a vertical 
plane. Thus, for all practical. purposes 
the only variable in our setup is the 


camera angle, and this is dependent upon 


individual taste. 

Briefly, what we have done is merely 
to place a point source of light directly 
above the glass. The light passing down- 
ward illuminates the glass and throws a 
distinct pattern upon the foreground. As 
a result, the glass stands forth as a lumi- 
nous object against a dark background, 
supported by its own shadow pattern. 
Reflection has been conquered with a 


flashlight! 


Thus far nothing has been said con- 
cerning the actual setup or the materials 
used in making the photographs. The 
most important single item is, of course, 


Projected on the white foundation, the pat- 
tern in the glass draws a pleasing design. 


The dainty flower pattern in the glass ap- 
pears as a shadow effect on light foreground. 


The picture below won a newspaper contest 
in Chicago and several camera club prizes. 
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the camera. Almost any type may be 
used, from the simple box camera to the 
more elaborate camera having a ground- 
glass. The lens should be capable of be- 
ing stopped down to f 22 or better yet 
f 32. Moreover it should be capable of 
working within four feet of the subject. 
Though the camera may be used at a 
greater distance, the smallness of the re- 
sulting image is somewhat of a disadvan- 
tage if contact prints are to be made. 

A tripod is essential and it must be ab- 
solutely rigid in view of the long ex- 
posures necessary. An adjustable head 
makes for greater convenience, though it 
will be found to be a liability unless it 
holds the camera absolutely rigid. In 
brief, secure the most stable arrangement 
that your means permit. 

The light source is an ordinary flash- 
light. There are no restrictions on the 
size or make but it must be round and in 
good operating condition. It is advisable 
to start out with fresh batteries and a 
spare bulb. To prepare the light for use, 
remove the glass and the reflector. Ob- 
tain a piece of matte black paper such as 
is used between sheets of cut film. Use 
this to make a round tube that fits snugly 
around the front end of the flashlight. It 
must fit sufficiently tight so that when 
the flashlight is held in a vertical position 
the tube will remain fixed. The purpose 
of the black tube is to control and confine 
the rays of light coming from the flash- 
light, and give a spotlight effect. 

Any means may be used to support the 
light, though about the most convenient 
arrangement consists of a laboratory 
standard, a few clamps, and a piece of 
metal rod about 12 inches long. These 
may be secured from any dealer in scien- 
tific equipment. Whatever the method 
used, make sure that the light is held 
firmly above the glass in such a manner 
that it may easily be raised and lowered. 

The choice of glasses depends entirely 
upon ore thing, namely the effectiveness 
of the patterns they cast. This can be de- 
termined solely by experiment. The 
easiest way to solve the problem is to 
stage a raid on milady’s kitchen, confis- 
cate all her glasses, and retire with them 
to a dark room. There, in comparative 
safety, place the glasses one i one upon 
a piece of white cardboard and insert the 
fiashlight in the mouth of the glass or 
hold it just above the rim. The effective- 
ness of a given glass is then readily deter- 
mined. Water poured into a glass alters 
the type of reflection it produces. 

_ Once the glasses have been 

the procedure in taking the pictures is 
quite simple. The illustrations for this 
article were taken with a Welta 9x12 cm. 
plate camera having a Xenar f 3.5 lens of 
15 cm. focal length in Compur shutter. 
The film used was Agfa Superpan Press. 
With light furnished by a two-cell flash- 
— oD 

Assuming that the apparatus has been 
set up, the black tube is slipped over the 
front of the flashlight, the light is turned 
on, and the room lights turned out. A 
sherbet glass is placed on the white card- 
bard immediately under the light and a 
pattern of light springs up on the fore- 

(Continued on page 75) 


Black-and-White Prints From Color Transparencies 
by Allen T. King 


ATE last fall and in the late afternoon 

the sun came out after it had been 
raining all day. A cold wind had blown 
dark clouds into stratus formation along 
the western horizon. Then followed the 
most beautiful sunset I have ever seen. 

I hastened to a point of vantage 
equipped with a 35 mm. camera and color 
film, but unfortunately had neither ex- 
posure meter nor tripod for a time ex- 
posure. Accordingly, I took a chance and 
snapped the shutter at its slowest instan- 
taneous speed, 1/20 second, with the lens 
at f 45. The result was very good, as the 
processed transparency showed when pro- 
jected. 

Anxious to see what would happen 
when a natural color transparency was 
printed in black and white, I put the posi- 
tive transparency in the enlarger and 
blew it up to 5 x 7 by projection on Velox 
single-weight contact paper. I could 
hardly wait until I got it in the developer. 
Would it be an ordinary negative or 


would the colors act like many filt 
give me something between a _ 


and a negative? The result was unuaal 
but gratifying. Here I had a pretty iH = 


snow scene, the black slate roof of { 
house transformed to white, the 
ground a pleasing snow-covered field | 
the gaunt tall tree covered with = 
that had been hard driven by wind, | 
This paper negative was then placed 
contact with a fast bromide paper (Pf 
No. 1), emulsion side to emulsion 
and covered with a plate glass. An, 
posure was made with a 75-watt fro 


globe 12 inches away, for a period f | 


seconds. This resulted in a positive 
showed surprising lack of grain from 
paper negative. 


While. this positive print is too dark 


show detail in the house (and could 


printed lighter), it gives a pleasing gi. 


houette effect and accentuates the sunsd 
which is portrayed without benefit ¢ 
color.— 


Above, negative print from transparency; below, contact print from paper negative. 


— 
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THE GIRL BEHIND 
THE MUG CAMERA 
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Esther Frances Bragin, Police Photographer 


Bureau of Identification at Kan- 

sas City, Missouri, chilled the bra- 
vado of the tough guy marched in after 
the morning line-up to face the police 
“mug” camera. 

Pushed into the “seat of honor,” he 
jerked nervously at the softly spoken 
words: 

“Look this way, please.” 

Looking up from scowling contempla- 
tion of the numbers dangling from a 
chain around his neck, he went pop-eyed 
with amazement. Posing for his rogues’ 
gallery portrait wasn’t anything new for 
this slimy confidence man, but the vision 
that stood before him here at Kansas City 
police headquarters was unprecedented! 

‘Tll be gosh-darned!” he muttered. 
“Tve posed for the cops in almost every 
police station in this country, but this is 
the first time I've ever been mugged by 
a gal!” 

Petite, brown-eyed Esther Frances 
Bragin, just turned nineteen, calmly 
checked adjustments on the big fixed- 
focus eamera, and snapped the criminal’s 
picture. Comments such as she had just 
heard are voiced daily by the procession 
of gangsters and hoodlums that pass 
through the Bureau. With nearly two 
years’ service as assistant police photog- 
rapher to her credit, the motley crowd of 
extra-legal professionals and their re- 
marks are all in the day’s work. é 

Acknowledged as one of the five women 
police photographers in the country, cer- 
tainly the youngest, pretty Esther Bragin 
has won admiration and confidence of 
police officials, particularly her “boss,” 
Thomas F. Kearney, head of the photo- 
ad department at police headquar- 


T= scientific atmosphere of the 


Enthusiastic devotion to her hobby of 

, and not political favoritism 

or lucky chance, earned this unusual po- 
sition for Esther. While she was still in 
her last year of high school, she became 
an ardent camerist, and spent much of 


Much of this 


by Miss Bogie ues’ gallery was snapped 


© takes pride in her work. 


by IRENE LOIS COWAN 


A pretty girl of 18 is the official police photographer of Kansas 
City. She “mugs” the criminals, photographs murder and acci--~ 
dent scenes, and is fascinated by recording life's shady side. 


spare time attending after-school 
classes in photography. 

One day Thomas Kearney addressed 
the class and invited members to visit his 
department at headquarters. Esther, how- 
ever, was not content with one visit. She 
was on hand every morning after gradua- 
tion, closely observing Photographer 
Kearney’s methods, and finally summed 
up courage to ask permission to make 
some of the pictures. 

The fine quality of her work impressed 
the police photographer, and through his 
intercession with the director ci police, 
Esther was assigned as assistant photog- 
rapher. 

Of course, she had much to learn about 
the photographic profession, especially in 
its relation to police work, because law 
officers need photographs primarily for 


identification purposes, and the police 
photographer strives for effects that are 
exactly opposite those the portrait pho- 
tographer seeks. However, Esther was 
an eager, apt pupil and Kearney a patient, 
interested teacher. Soon the young ap- 
prentice was not only “mugging” about 
twenty criminals a day, but following 
right on through with the routine of de- 
veloping, printing, and filing the Bertillon 
photos. 

The “mug” camera is bolted to the 
floor at a pre-determined distance from 
a chair, also bolted to the floor and in 
which the criminal sits. This permanent 
positioning is obviously a time saver, and 
it guarantees sharp pictures for the rogues’ 
gallery. Esther uses No. 2 Photofloods for 
illumination, and directs plenty of light on 

(Continued on page 77) - 
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The author sold this farm picture 12 times for both illustration and advertising use. 


HE AVERAGE American farm 
presents many opportunities for 
picture-taking. While farm pho- 
tography, on the whole, is little different 
from any other type of photography, it 
presents a few pertinént angles which 
must be taken into consideration. And 
it is our hope that this brief discussion 
of them may result in better pictures be- 
ing made by those who live on farms or 
who have an opportunity to visit them. 
Dust, the enemy of photography, is 
everywhere, and is particularly offensive 
on the farm. Pollen from weeds and 
plants contribute to this, as does the 


dust blown up from cultivated fields and 
raised by farm machinery. And those 
who have been around a threshing crew 
know how persistently the chaff and 
beards from wheat invade apparently 
inaccessible crevices. 

In dry weather the camera lens: will 
be found to be covered with a light film 
of dust after being exposed to the air 
for only a short time. Obviously, fre- 
quent and careful use of lens tissue be- 
comes necessary. 

But perhaps even worse is the dust 
which manages to get inside the camera. 
Most of my work is done with a reflex 


A commonplace farm scene acquires pictorial interest and beauty through composition. 


type box. I found it necessary to cgye 
the edges of the groundglass with adhe. 
sive tape in order to keep the dust- whic 
accumulates in the hood out of the box § 
itself. And even with this precaution } | 
becomes necessary to give the interig 
of the camera a frequent, 

cleaning. This may be done 

by means of a small rubber syringe 

as may be obtained from any eae 
at little cost. 

Photography of farm animals requires 
great patience—far more than many 
photographers possess. With Pe 
models, you can instruct them how 
stand and what to do, with reasonable 
assurance that some of them, at least, 
will understand and act accordingly, 
Farm animals cannot be instructed 
coaxed, or bribed. They do as they dam 
please, even if the photographer has 3 
wonderful personality and expensive 
equipment. 

Attempts to pose them make then 
nervous and excitable, and ruin all pos- 
sibility of careful focusing and «xposure, 
Even when they do take the pose you 
want, chances are the light has changed 
and you are not ready at just that mo- 
ment. Unless you, are of the temper 
ment which permits patient waiting un- 
til the opportune moment arrives, do not 





— to get good pictures of farm ani- 


a ee are particularly difficult. Ef 
seems that animals which are genie 
enough to permit a close approach al- 
ways go further and want to put thelr 
noses against the camera or its operator. 
Careful work under such circumstance, | 
which requires stopping down the lem 
and consequent long exposures, is di 
cult, but not altogether impossible. — 

In a mid-western city famed for 
livestock market is a photographer ¥ 
is noted throughout the cattle cou 
for his ability to make ee ae 
farm animals that please the anif 
owners. High grade beef cattle 5 
straight backs, dea chests, full h 
other features of conformation 
photographer must understand. 1 
photographer invariably poses his @ 
in beds of clean straw, which not ¢ 
gives them better surroundings, | 
helps to make them look short- 

a desirable feature. Breeders of | 
grade cattle always prefer this m 
photographs and pay well for them. © 
is not only a careful workman 
judge of what makes good livestock; 
must possess an unlimited amount 
patience. a 

One fact which will soon become ‘ 
parent in photographing farm. peor 
that they (the men, at least) have ¢ 
faces than people who live edie 
together with the broad-brimmed si 
hats they invariably wear in summ 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


by J. W. McMANIGAL 
Agricultural Photographer, Horton, Kas. 


A specialist tells you how to get better pictures of farm life. 
Patience and dust-free equipment are his watchwords. 


makes it very difficult to get enough 
light on their faces. Extremely long 
} exposures are necessary. If you use a 
photoelectric exposure meter, compare 
the general scene reading with a reading 
taken a few inches from the farmer’s well- 
tanned face and you will be surprised at 
how little light the face is reflecting. 
When reflectors and all other means 
of getting more light under those hat 
brims fail, a useful trick is to stain the 
thin part of the negative with a red dye 
made of a small amount of neo-coccine 
dissolved in water. This holds back the 
light in the thin portions, but the dye 
must be applied quite carefully in order 
to avoid sharp lines and water-mark 


stains. 
Personally, I think that advising the 
beginner to photograph with the light at 
his back is wrong, and is probably done 
because the exposure tables furnished 
with snapshot cameras call for such brief 
exposures that they are bound to show 
underexposure in the shadows. Under aa ee. 
such conditions photography against the Pie ig ER 


light is obviously impossible. In my own Seren SS ted ee. pcr, eee 2 


2 FS ei Ss 
Below: Strong sidelighting gives depth eae eras Pee chen tina” +. 0. wx Sear 
to this striking photograph of cattle. ' , amen 
Porkers, both very much alive and slaugh- 
tered, are farm motifs worth going after. 


work, I shoot against the light almost as 
often as with it. Sometimes this is done 
deliberately in order to secure back- 
lighting; but more often it is because the 
“i composition is better with the light from 
in back of the subject or at a severe 
spat bn “ 
LUM 
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§ Pes «* 
o) & 


La ee Sabha } 
hy asd Hi 
f / aie 
L. 9 Tee and at the side, and they'll stand out so 
h plainly that you can almost feel them on 
‘e 6=so the:- print. 


What about equipment for farm pho- 
tography? As in any other kind of pho- 
tography, it is entirely a matter of taste. 
I could have quite a pleasant time with 
almost any kind of camera.on a farm. 
For pictorial subjects, where action is 
not involved, a pinhole camera is capable 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Photographic Fallacies 


by KARL A. BARLEBEN, JR. 


The fellow who “knows all about photography" 
does not reckon with variations in light, emul- 
sions, shutter speeds, and many other factors. 


N SPITE of the tremendous advances 

photographic science has placed in 
our laps, we still work more or less in 
the dark when making a picture. In 
our smugness, we are confident that we 
know all the answers and that we are 
masters of the situation—but actually, 
are we? 

Let us dwell for a few moments upon 
just a few of the questionable “certain- 
ties” in photography. Take the factor of 
exposure, for example. We know we give 


" exposure 
meter which is noted for its accuracy? 
Of course. What could be simpler, Yet— 

Our exposure meter is exact in its 
measurement of light. Fine. But in spite 
of it, we are never certain of our ex- 
posure because we do not (and we can- 
not) know the exact sensitivity or speed 
of the emulsion, the precise color con- 
tent and intensity of the illumination, 
nor the actual time interval of our shut- 
ter. 

Take the first consideration, emulsion 
speed. It is generally known that emul- 
sion making is not only one of the most 
difficult probléms but also one of the 
most variable. Rarely does it happen that 
two batches of- emulsion come out with 
exactly the same speed and characteris- 
tics! It is for this reason that film manu- 
facturers number their emulsion batches, 
so that check-ups can be made when 
things go wrong with the film after it 
gets into the hands of the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

True, a certain film may be know: to 
be panchromatic in character and, we'll 
say, 23 degrees Scheiner in speed. Gen- 
erally speaking, this can be counted upon 
as being reliable—as far as general pho- 
tography goes, anyway. But no two 
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breaks down, until finally a point is 
reached where danger from chemical fog 
takes place. 

Here we have the reason for the “ 
piration date” stamped upon every ade 
age of film; roll film, cut film, filmpack, 
etc. Now, it stands to reason that even 
were we to know the exact speed of the 
film on the day of its manufacture, how 
do we know for sure what it is on the 
day we use it? We certainly do not know 
how long that film has been on the deal- 
er’s shelf, nor how long it remained at 
the factory before being shipped out to 
the dealer. All in all, it really doesn’t 
matter—but there you have a condition 
which is of interest to think about the 
next time you say with positiveness that 
you are giving the “correct” exposure. 

We find, then, that photographic emul- 
sions are unstable, not only in their man- 
ufacture but in their age. Fortunately, 
however, the emulsion has a wide enough 











range of latitude to cover for its ie 
variations in its character, and y 
not worry about the film we e 


than the emulsion. We glibly sy 
light in general and vague way 
classify it roughly into daylight an 
ficial light. While that helps, it « 
provide for the exacting dist 
which would be necessary in ond 
our picture-making be as accur: 
precise as many of us believe it § 
Take daylight, for instance. 
does daylight vary from day 
month to cine igen and season to 
hour to hour! Intensity of light is 
thing we can usually regulate ni 
the aid of a good exposure me 
that doesn’t bother us 7 
about the color content? F ak 
daylight is subject to adlen’ vari: 
a great extent, and indeed few ¢ 
ists know that the light is quit 
and white early in the morning 
cidedly yellowish—sometimes ¢ 
ish—toward late afternoon. 
tween this transition of color coni 
going on all the time. How can 
for sure the exact nature of @& 
throughout the entire day? 
This matter need not be of any” 
consequence except where filters at 
volved. A yellow filter, for instar 
require slightly more increase in} 
sure during the early daylight ] 
than during the afternoon hours be 
of the color content of the sunlig 
viously, these variations are so 
to be negligible, but we are here ] 
ing out the folly of being too 1 
about the whole thing. These vari 
do exist, and as photographers, we | t 
be aware of them, even if we don’t# 
about them or let them creep inté 
practical applications. a 
Now the shutter on the camera—4 
you have a most glaring error 
The camera shutter, regardless 
make or type, is actuated by me: 
springs, gears, and other moving ps 
extremely small size. Each of thes 
bits of metal must perform consi 
and often throughout their life. Be 
metal, they naturally are infiuent 
temperature, humidity, and 
dling. If you’ve ever seen the mech 
of a modern shutter, you will agre 
it is indeed a mechanical wonder, 1 
(Continued on page 74) — 


Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


SIESTA .... 


by Ted Cook 


Outstanding in its sincerity of photographic detail, exce : 
composition, and unique through the accident of a fly perch n 
the sleeper’s nose, is this picture of a dozing laborer made 
famous columnist Ted Cook. The story of Ted’s photos 


exploits appears on Page 14. [For Technical Data see Page 6 4 
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The most striking impression gained by these unusual pictures 
of ripples on water is the fact that the real water—above, if 
H. A. Meade’s aerial view of the Lake of the Ozarks= 


(For Technical Data see Page 66) 
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Photographic skill coupled with 
courage produced these pictures. 
H. M.Lambert captured a lethargic 
hippo in a violent mood . . . Leo 
S. Pavelle risked his hands by 
sticking his lens through the bars 
to photograph a hungry tiger: 


(For Technical Data see Page 66) 














This amazing group of action pic- 
tures was taken by Carl Klein of New 
York City, who specializes in photo- 
graphing horse shows. How he man- 
ages to be at the right spot when 
spills occur is as much of a mystery 
as his uncanny ability to stop action 
fom the pictorially best angle. 
Or can it be that there is an over- 
abundance of involuntary mod- 
els for this sort of picture? 


(For Technical Data see Page 66) 
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Even if man and wife are as 
closely linked in their photo- 
graphic finegrain interests as Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Champlin, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., their pictures 
show characteristic differences. 
Technical detail attracts mascu- 
line attention while the tran- 
quil beauty of Anaheim Landing 
appeals to feminine imagination. 


(For Technical Data see Page 66) 
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by Hildreth G. Hawes 
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Easily aroused, childish curios- 
ity is always an inviting photo- 
graphic motif... Vincent A. 
Wirth’s picture of his son peer- 


ing down a sewer grating has 
been hung in many salons... 
Karl Oeser photographed the 
two inquisitive little girls. 
(For ‘Technical Data see Page 66) 
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Final Test ... by Carola 
Rust, New York City 


No detail of expression, makeup, 
dress, or pose is too small to 
be overlooked in a character 


study. Note the “artistic’’ shock 
of hair falling into the eye of 
Carola Rust's barber and the rip- 
ped dress "maw” wears in Doris 
E. Wright’scharming family scene. 
(For Technical Data see Page 66) 


Haircut . . . by Doris E. 
Wright, Middleboro, Mass. 














by H. Heidersberger 





Girl Behind Net... by 
Heinz v. Perckhammer 
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Broken up by the screen-like pattern of 
coarse cloth or a net, the silhouette of 
the human body becomes an arresting study 
in shadow effect and linear composition. 


(For Technical Data see Page 66) 
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Femininehandsdelicately guiding 


thread, masculine hands firmly 
gripping a wrench . . . Photog- 


' taphers picture a minute but sym- 
| bolic section of the machinery 
"that keeps our world moving. 


(For Technical Data see Page 66) 


Garment Worker ... by James 
R. Decker, San Pedro, Calif. 


Hands and Motor... by 
Karl Oeser, Chicago, Il. 
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The World’s Most Popular 


HIS is about photog- 
raphy as a hobby— 
as an exciting and 
fying way to spend 
"your leisure hours. It is ad- 
Mdressed particularly to 
those who have made ran- 
- snapshots now and then on week- 
inds or vacations but who have never 
» far enough to have the satisfaction 
of turning out a really beautiful picture. 
you are a beginner in photography, 
i if you admire the type of pictures re- 
iced in this magazine, here is some 
for you. If you will follow the ad- 
» of those who write articles and books 
for the beginner, in a comparatively short 
me you can make pictures like these 
ourself. I know that this is true because 
fhave done it and I have seen any num- 
r of other people do it. 
| If you suffer from the misconception 
mmly implanted in most people’ s minds, 
ou may think at this point, “Of course 
© doesn’t mean I can do it with my 
funny old camera. It must cost a mint of 
pmoney to buy the kind of camera you 
ee i to take pictures like that.” 
it doesn’t. You can do it with your 
any old camera. Unless it’s a very 
imny camera indeed, you can learn to 
fake marvelous pictures with it. For 
: tis a fact that equipment is by no means 
‘th most important thing in photography. 
Ws Arnold Genthe says, “The lens in front 
Of the camera is less important than the 
ye behind it.” Perhaps this story will 
fonvince you: 
|The late Doris Ullmann had a friend 
ho used to say, “No wonder you take 
autiful pictures. You have such ex- 
= cameras and all these fine lenses.” 
me evening Mrs. Ullmann took an old 
hoe box. She carefully sealed it to make 
Ht light-tight. She cut a hole in one end, 
a covered the hole with black paper. 
took a needle and made a minute 
in the black paper. She placed a 
ce of ordinary photographic film in- 
le the shoe box, at the other end. With 
mis primitive sort of camera she took 
me pictures, and showed them to her 
“Beautiful!” came the reaction, 
@ to form, “How fortunate you are to 
to afford such wonderful equip- 
The picture taken with the shoe 


by WILLIAM M. STRONG 


Author of "Photography for Fun’ 


Easy to learn, photography is a fascinating hobb 
that offers real recreation to both young and old. 


box is one of the most beautiful Mrs. 
Ullmann ever made. 

There is another thought that may be 
crossing your mind. Perhaps you are say- 
ing to yourself, “I know what the catch 
is. Maybe I can learn to make fine pic- 
tures—but only after months and months 
of work.” Wrong again. It takes, not 
months and months of work, but months 
and months of play. If your experience is 
anything like that of thousands of other 
people, learning to make good pictures 
will be just about the most pleasurable 
experience you ever had. 

A man said the other day, “I just don’t 
know how I would ever have got through 
the last three years without photography. 
I think by now I would have a room 
without bath in some insane asylum. It’s 
been pretty tough sledding in business, 
and I’ve had a lot of other troubles 
crowding in on me—you know the way 
they all come at the same time. But the 
minute I get home and start taking pic- 
tures or making prints, I forget all about 
them. I’ve never had a more absorbing 
occupation in my life.” ...So do not fear 
that photography will involve you in a 
lot of work. You will enjoy every min- 
ute you give to it. 

When I tell you that you can make 
beautiful pictures, I can think of one 
other objection that may come to your 
mind. You may say, “Photography isn’t 
my line. I tried it years ago—and were 
my snapshots terrible! I just couldn’t 
seem to get good results.” Wait a minute. 
Would you say, “I can’t learn to swim. 
I went into the water and tried, but I 
went down like a rock?” You can’t swim 
until somebody shows you how; and you 
can’t take pictures until somebody tells 
you how. Every camera has a certain 
number of gadgets on it, just as every 
car has gears. Learning what the gadgets 
are for, and how to use them is easy. But 
you can’t get good pictures till you learn 
to use the gadgets right, any more than 
you can drive a car until you’ve learned 


how to work the gear shift. 

And there was probably 
another reason why you 
didn’t get good pictures. 
You snapped the shutter; 
then you took the films into 
the drugstore and expected 
the drugstore man to do the rest. Now 
the drugstore man knows his job, but he 
doesn’t know your job. He may do very 
good work, but he hasn’t the slightest 
idea what you want your final picture to 
look like. Taking the picture is only the 
first step in making a picture. The only 
way to make the picture you had in your 
mind when you snapped the shutter is to 
develop and print it yourself. 

Somebody told me that once. I resisted 
the idea for_a long time—and kept on 
taking my films to the camera store and 
the drugstore. Then, finally, I capitulated 
—and found out that not only is develop- 
ing a picture just as easy as taking a pic- 
ture—it’s still more fun. To snap the 
shutter and leave the rest to somebody 
else is like climbing up almost to the top 
of a high mountain and then sending 
somebody else up to look at the view. 

For most people there are three stages 
in the learning of photography. 

Many never get by the first. They have 
been led to expect photography to be 
easy, even effortless. They expect their 
camera to do all the work—automatically. 
If they see a beautiful picture in some 
magazine, they figure that the photog- 
rapher happened to be walking by, 
looked up, saw the scene, pointed his 
camera at it, and pulled the trigger. And 
so, expecting photography to be perfectly 
automatic, they never take seriously the 
details of focusing and exposure. Natural- 
ly their pictures are horrible; they blame 
the camera, and eventually they throw it 
into an old trunk or give it to the janitor. 

Other people get to the second stage— 
the stage of most amateurs. These people 
have discovered that exposure is vitally 
important—but they find out, too, that 
exposure is difficult only when you try 
to guess it. So they get an exposure 
meter and learn how to use it. Also, they 
train themselves in focusing—that is, in 
estimating the distance to the object that 
is to be photographed, and in setting the 

(Continued on page 64) 
























































Rubber Caster Cups Support 
Ferrotype Tins 
URING the 
cold weather | 
the photographer 
often has trouble in 
drying gloss prints, 
and finds it neces- 
sary to stand the 
ferrotype tins in a 
warm spot for dry- 
ing. It is hard to 
find a spot where 
the plates can be placed so they will not 
slip and fall down: 

A number of small rubber caster cups 
will solve the problem as shown in the 
illustration. A small nick is cut in the 
top edges in which the plate bottom will 
safely rest. The flat bottom of the cup 
prevents the plate from slipping no matter 
at what angle it may be tipped to get 
the warm drying air. The cups are ob- 
tained at any ten cent store. One should 
be used at each bottom corner of the larger 
plates.—Frank Bentley, Clinton, Iowa. 


jum MISTORY:- 





Ferroty 
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tin sup- 
by cup. 


Removing Glass 
Bottle Stoppers Easily 


MATEURS who compound their own 
photographic developers and other 
solutions usually have at least a couple 
of glass stoppered 
bottles on the chem- 
ical shelf. Generally 
the glass stoppers 
become more and 
more difficult to re- 
move as the bottles 
are used, and if one 
isn’t careful they 
are easily broken off 
in the bottle. 

There is a very simple method of fixing 
glass stoppers so they may be easily re- 
moved at any time. Just rub a little pe- 
troleum jelly or vaseline on the ground- 
glass surface which fits into the neck of 
the bottle. This treatment does not im- 


Applying vaseline. 


pair the efficiency of the bottle in any 
way. Try this darkroom hint and you will 
never be bothered with a “frozen” stop- 
per.—E. J. Eisenmeier, Baltimore, Md. 
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ONE DAY DAGUERRE LEFT A FEW 
EXPOSED PLATES INA CLOSET 


JACQUESSMANDE 
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DAGUERRE 
CONTINUED 


IN 1833 AT THE AGE OF SIXTY- 
EIGHT DAGUERRE'S PARTNER, 
JOSEP NICEPHORE NIEPCE 
DIED AND HIS SON ISIDORE 
SUCCEEDED TO HIS FATHER'S 
SHARE OF THE PARTNERSHIP. 
AFTER THE DEATH OF HIS 
PARTNER , DAGUERRE 
DISCARDED THE METHODS 
OF THE ELDER NIEPCE AND 
<_/] BEGAN EXPERIMENTING 
Wl} WITH PLATES OF SILVER 
A // TREATED WITH IODINE FUMES, 
THESE. PLATES IF EXPOSED 
INA CAMERA FOR A LONG 
TIME WOULD SHOW A FAINT 
IMAGE OF THE SUBJECT 
PHOTOGRAPHED —— 





WHERE HE KEPT HIS CHEMICALS- 





THE NEXT DAY HE FOUND INSTEAD 
OF A FAINT IMAGE ON THE TOP 
PLATE, A GOOD POSITIVE IMAGE- 
HE TRIED FOR SOME TIME TO 
FIND THE CAUSE OF THE 
STRANGE BEHAVIOR OF THE 
PLATES-HE DECIDED TO REMOVE 
THE CHEMICALS FROM THE 





CLOSET ONE EACH DAY- UNTIL 
THE POSITIVE IMAGE FAILED TO 
APPEAR- BUT AFTER ALL THE 
CHEMICALS WERE REMOVED 

















THE IMAGE STILL APPEARED- AFTER ACLOSE SEARCH HE DISCOVERED 

SOME DROPS OF MERCURY IN THE CRACKS OF THE FLOOR - HE FOUND THAT 
THE MERCURY VAPOR HAD PRODUCED THE POSITIVE IMAGE -THIS DISCOVERY 
GAVE TO THE WORLD ITS FIRST PRACTICAL PROCESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY ——— 








such as a mayon- 
naise, cheese spread, 
or hand cream jar. 

The first step is to 
cut a hole in the 
cover large enough 
to allow it to be 
slipped over the 
lens barrel, and then 
bore three holes in 
the top of the cover 
through which eith- 
er screws or bolts 


may be used to fasten the cover solidly 


to the lens board. 


When the enlarger is not in use the jg 
is simply screwed into the cover, Th 


Protect Your Enlarger 


A SERVICEABLE lens cover 
enlarger may be made from a guj 
glass jar having a metal screw type cove 









Jar protects lens 





device being air-tight protects the ley 
from dust and also serves as a guard pp. 
venting it from becoming scratchej- 


Gardner P. Kendrick, Fairhaven, Mass, 


A Tip to Assist in 
Binding Kodachromes | 
HILE there are several gadgelm | 
the market to facilitate the} 

ing of Kodachrome transparen¢ 


have found that a 
couple of ordinary 
spring-type wooden 
clothespins are of 
great help in this 
work. The accom- 
panying illustration 
shows how they 
may be used to hold 
the assembly to- 
gether while the 


binding tape is being applied. “ 
spring clothespins only cost abd 
nickel a dozen and can be obtained 
the five and ten cent store. They 
serve many other purposes aroufii 
darkroom and no amateur show 
without them.—Ira W. Henderson, Bie 


field, W. Va. 


Making a Movie Screen ~ 
Spey the handy man who likes to malt 
his own equipment, a back-of-the 
door movie screen is an easy project. fi 


a 15x20” rectangle 
of composition 
board snugly into a 
discarded picture 
frame of similar di- 
mensions. On one 
side of the board 
apply silver bronz- 
ing liquid, and, 
when dry, invert the 
board and give the 


opposite side a coat of dull white enamel 


















Wooden eli 
slide for bin 


Ss reading beads @ 
aaeetal surface. 


Before the enamel has set, sprinkle @ 
tiny glass beads, procurable from any # 
supply store, and wipe off surplus 

when the screen surface is dry. Hang 
the screen behind the door of your @ 


and you will have a combination sil 
and beaded screen available for i 

ate projection of both movies and 
transparencies.—O. I. Sprungman, Mine 


apolis, Minn. 















s$BUILD THIS NOVEL 
PHOTO PRINTER 


YPC Cove 
by HOWARD WATKINS 


Amateur Photographer, Alexandria, Va. 


Here’s a printing box that can be built for $3.50. It is easy to 
make and features both light control and even illumination. 


4 
! 
j 
$ 
4 


not afford the price of a factory- 

built printer, and since we desire 

the advantages of speed, convenience, and 
a uniform light source offered by such a 
machine, we are forced to build our own. 
A constant, absolutely uniform, and 
easily controlled light source is the first 


GREAT many of us amateurs can- 


Interior of the box showing arrangement 
of four printing lights and safelight. 


REAR VIEW 

















AU TO-MASK FRAME 


essential of a good printer. A single bulb, 
I have found, will not furnish a uniform 
light, hence the use of four small 25-watt 
lamps. These are placed as far as is 
practical from an opal glass placed over 
them in order to secure complete diffu- 
sion of the printing light. 

The printing box is constructed from 
%4”x8”, straight-grained white pine shelv- 
ing. The wood should be cut and planed 
to the dimensions shown and sanded with 
fine sandpaper so that it may be given a 
coat of stain and wax (or varnish) when 
the box is completed. 

The sides of the box are fastened to 
the ends with 344”x1%%”, nickeled wood 
screws, six on each side. The bottom is 
secured by twelve flat head 144” wood 
screws spaced about 3 inches apart. Be- 
fore screwing the various pieces together 
place a strip of 3%” weatherstripping felt 
along each joint, and you will have no 
troublesome light leaks. 

The top lid is cut to the dimensions of 
the top of the box, and a rectangular 
opening about 5”x7” cut out in the cen- 
ter, over which the printing frame is to 
be placed. The frame should be of the 
auto-masking variety, such as made by 
Eastman Kodak Company, which accom- 
modates a 4”x5” negative. It is usually 
more economical to purchase this item 
than to make it. 

The frame is raised from the top of the 
box by four pieces of 34”x%” pine which 
are screwed to the lid with four 1” flat 
head wood screws. This enables easy 
movement of the masking bands. The 


‘ seal 
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GLASS 











Above: The finished printer. Below: Front 
view showing toggle switch and rheostat. 


frame is then fastened to the strips by 
three small metal clips as shown. 

Two 114"x114"” brass hinges fasten the 
lid to the top of the box in order that it 
may easily be raised for replacing burned- 
out bulbs. The opal glass, about 6”x8”, 
is fastened to the bottom of the lid, over 
the rectangular opening, with four small 
brass or aluminum angles. Eight small 
pieces of inner tube rubber placed be- 

(Continued on page 88) 


FRONT VIEW 
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Filming the high spots of your vacation travels assures a lasting record of those pleasant hours, as suggested in this photograph by Gray-O'Reilly, 


by L. R. BENTON 


To acquaint you better with movie cameras, the author calls attention to the 
points that should carefully be considered before you make your choice. 


Here are movie cam- 


T is puzzling! 
eras large and small. Some are sim- 


ple; some are complex. A choice 
between two film sizes, 8 mm. and 16 
mm., is offered. Prices range from a few 
dollars up into the hundreds of dollars. 
Which camera shall I buy? 

No one, without quizzing you for some 
time, can answer that question for you. 
But aided by the accompanying presenta- 
tion of today’s personal movie cameras 
and by the following discussion, you can 
readily make a decision which time will 
prove to have been the correct one. And 
of course it is most economical and sat- 
isfactory to buy the right camera first. 

Perhaps the first point to consider is 
whether your camera shall be one which 
uses 16 mm. film, or whether an 8 mm. 
model will better meet your require- 
ments. 

Until about five years ago practically 
all personal movies, in the United States 
at least, were made on 16 mm. film. Now, 
however, the amateur is offered his 
choice between this and the newer 8 mm. 
size. Since dimensions in the metric sys- 
tem are strange to most Americans, we 
might well interpret these film widths 
into their approximate equivalents, 74 
inch and 1% inch respectively. Both sound 
pretty small, but don’t condemn either 
film as too small until you’ve been shown 
what marvels of enlargement can be per- 
formed in projecting the images from 
these films. And remember, too, that the 
color film on which so great a percentage 


of today’s personal movies are made may 
be had in both of these film sizes. 

Sixteen millimeter film, being twice as 
wide as 8 mm. film and recording each 
individual picture on about four times 
the area, will obviously withstand en- 
largement, in projection, to a greater 
screen picture size than will be possible 
from 8 mm. film without loss of detail 
and definition. So if your pictures are 
to be shown before relatively large auai- 
ences—in club, church, school, or other 
auditoriums—16 mm. should be your 
choice. And if you require the sharpest, 
best-defined images of fine detail, 16 mm. 
film will prove more satisfactory than 
8 mm. For instance, you could not film 
a 10-foot expanse of flower garden on 
8 mm. film and expect each flower to be 
as well defined as it would be on 16 mm. 
film. But it might be difficult to distin- 
guish, on the projection screen, the close- 
up of an individual flower recorded on 
16 mm. film from a duplicate scene on 
8 mm. film. 

For the one who wants to show his 
films before audiences larger than those 
accommodated in the home, another 16 
mm. advantage is the greater illuminat- 
ing power available. The 16 mm. pro- 
jectors may be had with 750-, 1000-, and, 
since recently, 1200-watt lamps, and now 
arc lamps are beginning to appear on 16 
mm. projectors. So 16 mm. pictures may 
be shown successfully today before audi- 
ences of thousands. 

Those who are interested in showing 


professionally produced motion pictures 
will appreciate another advantage of 16 
mm. film. Current theatrical films are 
all, or practically all, produced wit 
sound accompaniment, rather than as si- 
lent films. Hundreds and thousands of 
desirable sound films, embracing every 
class of subject for entertainment and 
education, are available as 16 mm. prints, 
at moderate rentals. The 16 mm. sound 
film projectors now cost little more than 
the better silent projectors formerly cost, 
and because these machines will project 
both sound and silent films, it is entirely 
practical to own a 16 mm. sound pro- 
jector for use in showing silent films 
which you produce with your 16 mm. 
camera, as well as 16 mm. sound films 
which you can rent from a nearby film 
library. This advantage is not possessed 
by 8 mm. film, as sound accompaniment 
is not being added to this smaller film 

The more advanced movie makers, and 
those who expect to become advanced 
workers, will prefer 16 mm. because o 
the greater versatility available in cer- 
tain 16 mm. cameras. While this advan- 
tage is becoming less marked as manu- 
facturers continue to bring forth increas- 
ingly versatile 8 mm. models, some 16 
mm. cameras still offer such advantages 
over even the most versatile 8’s as a tur- 
ret head mounting several lenses, eX- 
ternal magazines which increase the film 
capacity of the camera, greater spring 
capacity permitting longer scenes when 
necessary, hand crank and electric motor 





-e¢. masks and film rewinding devices 
par Rigssure work, and shutters 
<2 permit making fades and dissolves. 
* hal in the direction of simplicity, mag- 
azine-loading cameras are available in 
the 16 mm. film type, while no 8 mm. 
camera has yet appeared which employs 
film in a sealed cartridge. Film in maga- 
zine packing costs more, but it does re- 
duce loading the camera to the simplest 
possible operation, and it does permit 
changing from one type of film to an- 
other at any time, without spoiling or 
wasting the film that’s in the camera. 

Perhaps the most widely appreciated 
attribute of 8 mm. movie making is its 
comparatively low cost. The economy is 
in operating cost—that is, in film cost— 
more than in the cost of equipment, al- 
though 8 mm. cameras and projectors are 
somewhat lower priced than 16 mm. 

Let’s compare the costs of 16 mm. and 
8 mm. film. In the following table, 16 
mm. prices are for a 100-foot spool; 8 mm. 
prices are for the equivalent in running 
time, a 50-foot spool. Therefore the 
prices in the two columns are directly 


comparable. 


Film Type 
Plenachrome 
Panchromatic 
Supersensitive Panchro- 
matic d eau 
Kodachrome (full color).. 9.00 3.75 


Perhaps you can estimate how many 
rolls of black-and-white and of color 
film you might use in a year. If so, it’s 
a simple matter to calculate what you’d 
spend in a year if you chose a 16 mm. 
camera. But remember, you are far more 
apt to over-estimate than to under-esti- 
mate your film requirements. So if 16 
mm. is your choice for reasons other 


than cost, don’t cast it aside without a 
very careful rechecking of your probable 
film requirements. 

Just how much less 8 mm. cameras cost 
than 16 mm., the accompanying review of 
different models will tell you in detail. 
You'll probably agree that the savings in 
initial purchase price are not so impor- 
tant that they should be a deciding factor. 

The greater ease of carrying an 8 mm. 
camera may be an important considera- 
tion to you; 8 mm. cameras weigh as lit- 
tle as 1% pounds, a pound or more less 
than the lightest 16 mm. cameras. Nor 
are the 8 mm. cameras too large to be 
carried in a coat pocket, if you wish. 
But the really enthusiastic movie maker 
won't let a few inches of size or a few 
pounds of weight turn him from 16 mm. 
film if that size is better suited to his 
requirements. 

Eight millimeter film serves very well, 
indeed, for personal movies, and may be 
projected with beautiful results onto 
screens as large as need be used in the 
home. It is better to use 8 mm. if choos- 
ing 16 mm. would cause you to restrict 
your movie making seriously. 

After choosing between the two film 
sizes, there remains the problem of se- 
lecting one of the many cameras offered 
for that film size. Let’s look over the 
various types of machines, giving par- 
ticular attention to the features each of- 
fers. 

In 16 mm. cameras there is a wide 
choice, ranging from models which will 
do about all the tricks of the studio cam- 
eras used in Hollywood, to models as 
small and simple and easy to use as a 
box camera. The more versatile offer 
such features as turret heads on which 
several lenses may be mounted, view- 
finders incorporating devices for masking 
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the area seen to that included by each 
of a variety of regular and special-pur- 
pose lenses, an extensive range of oper- 
ating speeds, supplementary hand crank, 
electric motor drive, external film maga- 
zines, and gadgets for producing such 
professional trick effects as double expo- 
sures, dissolves, and wipe-ofts. 

Not everyone, even though intending 
later to do the things that such equip- 
ment can do, cares to enter into movie 
making with so pretentious an outfit. 
But if there is a likelihood of need for 
this great versatility developing later, it 
is wise to choose a camera to which the 
extras can be added as they are needed. 
This camera should have a turret head 
and a good range of operating speeds, as 
those features are sure to be wanted and 
are best and most economically obtained 
as original equipment. 

Why a range of operating speeds? Let’s 
see how this feature can improve movies 
and make them more interesting and 
sometimes more useful. Normally, silent 
motion pictures are taken at the rate of 
16 frames (individual pictures or sep- 
arate exposures) per second. They are 
projected at the same rate (projectors 
have provision for only slight speed vari- 
ations) and therefore the action is seen 
on the screen at its normal speed. 

Now if you set the camera to run at a 
lower speed, say 8 frames per second, and 
then project the resulting film at normal 
(16) speed, the result is that the sub- 
jects move across the screen at twice the 
rate at which they were moving when 
the camera recorded the action. Con- 
versely, if you set the camera to run at 
twice the normal speed, projecting the 
film will portray the subjects in motion 

(Continued on page 72) 





Directory of Popular Movie Cameras 


Prices and data given in this 
directory are as of June |, 1938 
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Compiled as a reference 
for our readers, this di- 
rectory includes practically 
all of the popular amateur 


motion picture cameras be- 


CINE-KODAK SPECIAL 


frames per secon 


16 mm. silent (will run sound film); 100 
or 200 ft. capacity with interchange- 
able film chambers; 8, 16, 24, 


32, and 


MAGAZINE CINE-KODAK 


16 mm. silent; 50 ft. capacity maga- 
zines; 16, 32, and 64 frames per second; 
gear driven claw and sprocket; spring 
run Il ft., rundown stop; 165° angle 
rotating shutter, be: sec. speed at 16 

; 25 mm. Kodak An- 


CINE-KODAK EIGHT “‘60”’ 
8 mm. silent; 25 ft. capacity double 
width; 16 frames per second; gear 
driven claw and sprocket, spring run 
6 ft.; reciprocating shutter, 1/32 sec. 
speed; 13 mm. Kodak Anastigmat lens, 
f 1.9 to f 16, in focusing mount. Reg- 
ular equipment—built-in lens shade, 
slack film takeup, built-in exposure 
guide, direct eye level finder, bayonet 
iens mount, guide marks in finder. 
Price with f 1.9 lens $82.50. Case $12.00. 

Other lenses available—i'/,” f 4.5. 

Among available accessories—filters, 
titler. 


ing marketed in the United 
States today. Various types 
of 35 mm, and sound equip- 
ment have been omitted as 
not falling within amateur 
classifications. Supplements 
to the directory will appear 
occasionally as new cameras 
are offered on the market. 
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64 frames per second; gear driven claw 
and sprocket; spring run 39 ft.; 165° 
angle variable, dissolving, disc type 
shutter; 1/35 sec. speed at 16 frames 
per second; 2-lens turret, bayonet 
mounts; 25 mm. Kodak Anastigmat 
lens, f 1.9 to f 16, in focusing mount. 
Regular equipment—direct eye level 
and reflex finders, slack film takeup, 
single exposure device, built-in expos- 
ure guide, guide marks in finder, frame 
counter, one- and eight-frame cranks, 
masks, dissolve, built-in lens shade (on 
all lenses). Price with f 1.9 lens $425.00. 
Case $42.50. 
Other lenses available—i5 mm. f 2.7; 
5; ” € 2.2: 3° $48; 4 F 22: 
4/7,” £.4.5; 6” £ 4.5. 
Among available accessories—filters, 


motor. 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak Co. 


astigmat lens, f 1.9 to f 16, in focusing 
mount; bayonet lens mount. Regular 
equipment—spyglass adjustable finder, 
built-in exposure guide, feelable foot- 
age indicator, guide marks in finder, 
built-in lens shade (on all lenses). 
Price with f 1.9 lens $125.00. Cases at 
$27.50, $4.00 and $15.00. 

Same lenses available as for Ciné- 
Kodak Special. 

Among available accessories — full 
vision groundglass, filters, titler, focus- 
ing finder. 


MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak Co. 
(Continued on next page) 
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CINE-KODAK EIGHT “25” 


Similar to ''60,"" but comes with 13 
mm. f 2.7 Kodak Anastigmat lens (not 
ee Price $45.00. Case 


Among available accessories—filters, 
slip-on lenses, titler. 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak Co. 


CINE-KODAK EIGHT “‘20”’ 


Similar to ''25,"" but comes with 13 
mm. Kodak Anastigmat f 3.5 lens (not 
interchangeable). Price $34.50. 


Accessories same as for ''25."' 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak Co. 


CINE-KODAK “E”’ 


16 mm. silent; 100 ft. capacity; gear- 
driven claw and sprocket; 16, 32, and 

frames per second; spring run I5 
ft.; 165° angle disc type shutter, |/35 


sec. speed at I6 frames per second; 
film footage shown on scale in finder; 
20 mm. Kodak Anastigmat lens, f 3.5 
to f 16, fixed focus, screw mount. Reg- 
ular equipment — slack film takeup, 
built-in eye level finder, built-in ex- 
posure guide and lens shade. Price 
with f 3.5 lens $39.50. Case $7.50. 

wong available accessories—filters, 
slip-on lenses, titler. 


MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak Co. 


CINE-KODAK “‘K”’ 





16 mm. silent; 100 ft. capacity; gear- 
driven claw and sprocket; 8 and 16 
frames per second; 167'/2° angle disc 
type shutter, 1/34 sec. speed at 16 
frames per second; spring run 16 ft.; 
25 mm. Kodak Anastigmat f 1.9 to f 16, 
focusing mount; bayonet lens mount. 
et 84 equipment—slack film takeup, 
built-in exposure guide, direct eye lev- 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


el and waist level finders, guide marks 
in finder, built-in lens shade (on all 
lenses). Price with f 1.9 lens $88.50. 
Case $13.50. 

Same lenses available as for Ciné- 
Kodak Special. 

Among available accessories—filters, 


titler. 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak Co. 


DE VRY “70” 





16 mm. silent; 100 ft. capacity; 16 and 
24 frames per second; spring run 20 
ft., positive start, governor control; 
160° angle disc type shutter; 20 mm. 
Graf lens, f 3.5 to f 16, fixed focus, 
screw mount. Regular equipment—di- 
rect eye level viewfinder (spyglass ad- 
justable optional), slack film takeup, 
uilt-in exposure guide. Price $65.00. 
Case $5.00. 

Other lenses available—20 mm. f 1.5; 
25 mm. f 3.5; f 4.5 telephoto. 

Among available accessories—filters, 
masks, hand strap, motor, hand crank. 
MANUFACTURER, De Vry Corporation. 


FILMO 75 


16 mm. silent; 100 ft. capacity; 16 
frames per second; gear drive, run- 
down. stop; 133° angle rotary disc 
shutter, 1/43 sec. speed at I6 frames 
per second; built-in lens shade (on all 
lenses); screw lens mount; 20 mm. Tay- 
lor-Hobson Cooke lens, f 3.5 to f 16, 
fixed focus age mount type avail- 
able). Built-in eye level, spyglass, and 
variable finders. Price with f 3.5 lens 
$65.00. Case $6.00 


Other T-H lenses available—!” f 2.7 
(either fixed focus or in focusing 
mount); also same lenses as listed for 
70-D. 

Among available accessories—filters, 
titler, parallax viewfinder, Goerz reflex 
focuser, etc. 

MANUFACTURER, Bell & Howell. 


FILMO 70-D 


16 mm. silent; 100 ft. capacity; 8, 12, 
16, 24, 32, 48, and 64 frames per sec- 
ond; gear drive; spring run 24 ft.; posi- 
tive start, rundown stop; |” Taylor- 
Hobson Cooke lens, f 2.7 to f 16, fixed 
focus; 204° angle rotary disc shutter, 
1/28 sec. speed at I6 frames per sec- 
ond. Regular equipment—3-lens turret 
mount for screw-in lenses, slack film 
takeup, starting button lock, built-in 
lens shade (on all lenses), revolvin 
drum variable and built-in eye leve 
viewfinders, shock absorbing sprockets. 
Price with |” f 2.7 $192.00. Case $24.50. 

Other T-H lenses available—i5 mm. 
f 2.5 (either fixed focus or in focusing 
mount); also the following in focusing 
mounts: |” f 1.5; 2 ee Se 


Among available accessories—single 
exposure device, so adjustment, 
filters, masks, hand crank, wipe-off, dis- 
solve, titler, critical focuser, focusing 


alignment gauge, 200 and 400 ft. mag- 
azines, separate sound recorder, Goerz 
reflex focuser, etc. 

MANUFACTURER, Bell & Howell. 


FILMO 70-DA 


Same as 70-D, except regular f 2.7 lens 
comes in focusing mount and camera 
has critical focusing device. Available 
lenses and accessories same as for 
70-D. Price with |” f 2.7 in focusing 
mount $233.00. 


FILMO 70-E 


Similar to 70-D but without turret 
mount. Has speeds of 8, 16, 24, and 
64 frames per second. Available lenses 
and accessories same as for 70-D. Price 
with f 2.7 lens in focusing mount 
$137.00. Case $20.00. 


FILMO 121 


16 mm. silent; 50 ft. capacity (mag- 
azines); 16 and 24 frames per second; 
gear drive; spring run |2!/2 ft.; positive 
start, rundown stop; oscillating shutter, 
1/34 sec. speed at |6 frames per sec- 
ond; |” Taylor-Hobson Cooke lens, f 
2.7 to f 16, fixed focus (focusing mount 
type available); screw lens mount. 
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see ee 


Regular equipment—built-in eye level 
and waist level finders, built-in lens 
shade (on all lenses), single exposure 
device, built-in exposure guide, tele- 
photo fields etched on eye-level objec- 
tive. Price with f 2.7 lens $85.00. Case 
$7.50. Available Lenses same as for70-D, 
Among available accessories—filters, 
titler, Goerz reflex focuser, etc. 
MANUFACTURER, Bell & Howell. 


FILMO DOUBLE EIGHT, 
134-E 


8 mm. silent; 25 ft. capacity, double 
width; 8, 16, 24, and 32 frames per 
second; gear drive; spring run 5 ft., 
rundown stop; 166° — rotary disc 
shutter, 1/35 sec. speed at 16 frames 
per second; 12!/, mm. Taylor-Hobson 
Cooke lens, f 2.5 to f 16, fixed focus, 
snap-on mount. Regular equipment— 
built-in eye level finder and exposure 
guide, masks for variable fields, single 
peg nent device, built-in lens shade (on 
all lenses). Price with f 2.5 lens $80.00. 
Case $3.50. 


August, 193 Mm Augu 


Other T-H lenses avail " 
(either fixed focus pg fy 
mount); |” f 1.5 and Il,” #35 
in focusing mounts. , 


Among availabl i 
 ., g ilable Accessories—filter, 
MANUFACTURER, Bell & Howell, 


FILMO DOUBLE EIGHT, 


134-F 
Same as 134-E, except h 
speeds of 16, 32, 48, and 64 fant 
per second. Price $85.00, 


FILMO DOUBLE EIGHt, 
134-G 


Same as 134-E, but comes with 12) 
mm. f 3.5 lens. Price $55.00. 


FILMO DOUBLE EIGHT, 
134-H 

134-G, except has camer 

speeds of 16, 32, 48, and 64 frames 


er second. Price $60. 
ANUFACTURER, Bell & Howell. 


Same as 


FILMO STRAIGHT EIGHT, 
127-A 


8 mm. silent; 30 ft. capacity, sing 
width; similar to Filmo Double Eig 
134-E,' but without double-width loaé 
ing feature or single exposure dev 
Lenses and accessories same as for! 


Series. Price with 12!/. mm. f 25 
$69.00. 


FILMO STRAIGHT EIGHT, 


127-B 


Same as 127-A, except has camel 
speeds of 16, 32, 48, and 64 frames Pt 
second. Price $74.00. 
MANUFACTURER, Bell & Howell. 
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EXCEL “38” 
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. silent; 50 ft. capacity; 16 
} Bg per second; spring run 8 ft.; 
itive start; |'/” Excel Anastigmat 
lens, £ 4.5 to f 16, fixed focus, screw 
mount; cylindrical shutter. Regular 
equi ment—built-in eye level optical 
viewfinder, non-rotating winding han- 
dle, slack film takeup, built-in exposure 
guide and lens shade. Price $22.50. 
Other lenses will be available later. 
Filters will be available later. — 
MANUFACTURER, Exce | Projector 


Corp. 


——_——_ 


IRWIN MODERNE, 
No. 16 M 





16 mm. silent; 40 ft. capacity (maga- 
tine); spring run 5 ft.; 1” Ilex fixed 
focus lens; hand strap. Price $12.95. 
Cases, $1.25 and $2.00. 
MANUFACTURER, Irwin Corp. 


KEYSTONE “‘8,”” Model K8& 


8 mm. silent; capacity 25 ft. single 
width, 50 ft. double width; 12, 16, and 
48 frames por second; spring run 4 ft. 
single width, 2!/. ft. double width; gear 
drive, positive start; 114° angle single 
blade shutter, 1/50 sec. speed at 16 
frames per second; '/.” Wollensak Ciné 
Velostigmat lens, # 35 to f 16, fixed 
focus, screw mount. Regular equip- 
ment—direct and built-in eye Tevel 
finders, slack film takeup, built-in ex- 
Posure guide and lens shade. Price 
with # 3.5 lens $29.50. Case $3.75. 
Other lenses available—!/.” f 2.7; 1” 
#19: 1Y/>” # 3.5 telephoto. 

— available accessories—filters, 
Slip-on lenses, hand strap, titler. 
MANUFACTURER, Keystone Mfg. Co. 


KEYSTONE MODEL A-3 


16 mm. silent; 100 ft. capacity; 8, 16 
and 60 frames per second; sear drive: 
spring run 15 ft.; positive <‘art; 160° 
angle single blade shutter, 1/36 sec. 
speed at 16 frames per second; |” 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Wollensak Ciné Velostigmat lens, # 3.5 
to f 16, fixed focus, screw mount. Reg- 
ular equipment — slack film takeup, 
built-in exposure guide and lens shade 

arallax adjustment. Price with f 3.5 
leas $38.50. Case $4.50. 

Other lenses available—i” f 1.5; 3” 
f 3.3 telephoto, both in focusing 
mount. 

Among available accessories—filters, 
slip-on lenses, hand strap, titler. 
MANUFACTURER, Keystone Mfg. Co. 


KEYSTONE MODEL A-7 


Similar to Model A-3, but has camera 
speeds of 8, 16, 24, 32, 40, 48 and 60 
frames per second; also visual and 
audible footage indicator. Regular 
equipment, lenses, and accessories 
same as for Model A-3. Price with f 2.7 


lens $48.50. 
MANUFACTURER, Keystone Mfg. Co. 


PAILLARD BOLEX, Model 
H-16 


16 mm. silent; 100 ft. capacity; 8 to 64 
frames per second; spring run 25 ft.; 
positive start, rundown stop; 190° angle 
rotary disc focal plane shutter; 3-lens 
turret with International thread screw 
mounts. Regular equipment—siack film 
takeup, singie exposure device, paral- 
lax adjustment, built-in lens shade, re- 
flex focus, spyglass type adjustable 
finder (corrects for parallax). Prices: 
with |” Meyer Primoplan or SOM Ber- 
thiot f 1.5 lens $275.00; with |” Leitz 
Hektor Rapid f 1.4, $295.00. Case 
$25.00 


Other lenses available—Hugo Meyer 
and Goerz, of many lengths and 
speeds. 

Among available accessories—filters, 
slip-on lenses, hand strap, motor, han 
crank, wipe-off, vignetter, and equip- 
ment for incorporating, dissolves, slow 
motion, animation pen stills. 
ern American Bolex Co., 
ne. 


RCA 16 MM. SOUND 
CAMERA 


16 mm. sound and silent; 100 ft. ca- 
pacity; 16 and 24 frames per second; 
spring run 37 ft.; positive start; 205° 
angle disc shutter, |/28 sec. speed at 
16 frames per second; 3-lens turret, 
screw mounts; |” Wollensak Type A 
lens, f 3.5, fixed focus. Regular equip- 
ment—parallax adjustment, built-in lens 
shade, direct eye level finder. Price 
with f 3.5 lens $250.00. Case $10.00. 

Other lenses available—!” Wollensak 
f 1.5, also any other lenses in Type A 
mount. 

Among available accessories—filters, 
slip-on honse, hand strap, masks, mo- 
tor, wipe-off, dissolve. Adaptable to 
200 ft. and 400 ft. magazines. Studio 
ae available: 2 storage battery 
amplifier, 3 storage high gain 110 volt 
amplifier, 3 storage high gain battery 
amplifier. 

DISTRIBUTOR, Bass Camera Co. 


PARAGON, Model 3-S 


Pe 


16 mm. silent; capacity 50 or 100 ft.; 
8, 16, and 48 frames per second; spring 
run 18 to 20 ft.; 1/35 sec. speed at 16 
frames per second; |” Luxor Anastig- 
mat lens, f 1.5, in focusing mount, or 
1” Wollensak Velostigmat f 3.5 lens, 
fixed focus. Regular equipment—built- 
in exposure table, built-in telescopic 
finder (marked for 3” lens also), built- 
in lens shade. Prices: with f 1.5, $54.50; 
with f 3.5, $42.50. Case $6.00. 

Other lenses available—2” Graf Su- 
- Anastigmat f 3.5; 3” Graf Telephoto 

4.5. 


. Among available accessories—filters, 
itler. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Burke & James. 


UNIVEX CINE “8,”’ Model 
A-8 


8 mm. silent; 30 ft. capacity; recip- 
rocating focal plane shutter; 16 frames 
per second, |/30 sec. shutter speed; 
spring run 6 ft.; positive start, release 
button stop; built-in exposure guide; 
direct eye level finder; screw lens 
mount. 

Univar lenses available: f 5.6, f 3.5, 
f 2.7, f 1.9, all Y2"; also I” f 3.5 
telephoto. (All anastigmat except f 
5.6.) Telephoto f 3.5 and '/.” f 1.9 in 
focusing mounts—rest are fixed focus. 

Prices: with f 5.6 lens $9.95; '/2” 
f 3.5 $19.95; f 2.7 $27.50; f 1.9 $47.25. 
Cases: Type K-!I for camera only, $2.00; 
K-2 for camera, extra film, filters and 
lenses, $2.95. 

Among available accessories—filters, 
accessory lenses, tripod, hand strap, 
optical eye level viewfinder, etc. 
MANUFACTURER, Universal 
Corp. 


Camera 


VICTOR MODEL 3 


16 mm. silent; 100 ft. capacity; gear 
drive; 8, 16, 24, 32 and 72 frames per 
second; spring run 25 ft.; positive 
start, rundown stop; 206° angle rotary 
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shutter, 1/28 sec. speed at 16 frames 
per second. Regular equipment—slack 
film takeup, direct eye level and re- 
volving drum variable finders, built-in 
exposure guide and lens shade, hand 
crank, screw: lens mount. Can take 
single exposures. Price without lens 
$59.50. Case $9.50. 

Optional lens equipment. Any stand- 
ard 16 mm. screw mount lens will fit. 
Manufacturer suggests |” Dallmeyer 
f 2.9, fixed focus. 

Among available accessories—filters, 
hand strap, masks, motor, wipe-off, 
dissolve, titl-r. 

MANUFACTURER, Victor Animato- 
graph Corp. 


VICTOR MODEL 4 


Specifications and available accessories 
same as Model 3, with addition of 2- 
lens turret. Price without lens $95.00. 


ase $22.50. 
MANUFACTURER, Victor Animato- 
graph Corp. 


VICTOR MODEL 5 


Same as Model 4, with addition of Re- 
verse Action for lap dissolves, double 
exposures, etc. Price without lens 
$147.50. Case $22.50. 
MANUFACTURER, Victor Animato- 
graph Corp. 


ZEISS MOVIKON 16 


16 mm. silent; 100 ft. capacity; 12, 16, 
24, and 64 frames per second; spring 
run 20 ft.; positive start, rundown stop; 


dissolving, variable shutter, speeds 
from 1/30 to 1/300 sec. at 16 frames 
er second; 25 mm. Zeiss Sonnar f |.4 
ens in focusing mount; bayonet 
lens mount. Regular equipment — 
coupled rangefinder with synchronized 
focusing lens, waist level and built-in 
eye level finders, single exposure de- 
vice, built-in exposure guide and lens 
shade, delayed action release, auto- 
matic adjustable cut-off, motor tension 
indicator on finder, rewind for mixes, 
built-in right angle finder, removable 
film gate, parallax adjustment. Price 
with f 1.4 lens and case $500.00. 

Other lenses available—I5 mm. f 2.7; 
20 mm. f 2.7; 50 mm. f 2.8; 75 mm. 
f 4; 180 mm. f 6.3. 

Among available accessories—filters, 
slip-on lenses, hand strap, motor. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Carl Zeiss, Inc. 


ZEISS MOVIKON 8 


8 mm. silent; single or double eight; 
8, 16, and 64 frames per sec.; direct 
eye level and angie finder; | cm. Son- 
nar f 2, fixed focus; delayed action; 
footage indicator. Price not an- 
nounced. 

Tessar f 2.7 telephoto available, also 
slip-on lenses, filters, etc. DISTRIB- 
UTOR, Carl Zeiss, Inc. 





Made by John L. Todd, N. Troy, Vt., with a 344x4%4 Gerald Oravetz, Bozeman, Mont., Taken with a 6.5x9 cm. 


Speed Graphic and f 4.5 Kodak Anastigmat lens, on took this silhouette 


Agfa Super Plenachrome film, 1/295 second at f 8. Kodak, 15 seconds at stop f 64. George 


Voigt. 
with a lander, i/see sec. at f 1 * 


1 
Noe, Detroit, Mig? 


Below: Night shot of Seattle, made Below: Eddie D. Powell, Crown Point, Ind., 
by Andrew Kubricht, Cicero, Iil., took this with a 4x5 Speed Graphic on Panchro 
with 4x5 Seneca View, 18 min., f 8. Press film at f 11, using a No. 1 flash bulb. 


PICTURES FROM 
OUR READERS 


This picture taken by John H. Vickers of Oxford, England, receives the 
star for the second best print this month. He made the photograph of three 
black-backed gulls with a Thornton-Pickard Reflex camera loaded with 
Eastman Super Sensitive rollfilm. The exposure was 1/100 second at f 5.6. 


Made with a Kodak 116 by. . 
Harold S. Ploughe, Indianapolis, 
S. S. Pan, 1 sec., f 16, 2 floods. 


Below: Wilton E. Cobb, Macon, Ga., took 
this picture with a V.P. Weltur, 1/25 
sec. at f 16, on Agfa Super Plenachrome. 





i t by R. W. Leisenring of San 
Shee calit, taken from stern of tuna 
clipper with a box camera on Verichrome. 


This splendid photograph by Oscar Du Puis, Detroit, Mich., is selected 
as the best picture this month. It was taken with a 9 x 12 cm. Zeiss 
Ideal B camera on Agfa Super Plenachrome film. The picture was made 
with the lens stopped down to f 11 and the shutter set at “bulb.”” Two 
baby photoflash lamps furnished the illumination for this indoor shot. 


POSITIVELY 


R. D. Kimmel, Des Moines, Ia., made this 
portrait with an Argus. The exposure was 
1/50 sec. at f 8 on duPont Superior film. 


Below: Balinese wood-carving photographed 
by Rod Radford of Santa Paula, Calif., 
with a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic on S. S. Pan. 


Unusually fine shot of a young American Carl G. Hoffman, Denver, Colo., took this 
Eagle taken by M. F. Rich, Bar Harbor, photograph with an Argus camera, 1/50 
Me., with a 3A Kodak, 1/50 sec. at f 8. sec. at f 6.3, on Agfa Ultra Speed film. 


Deer and dog, old friends, renew their Taken by Franklin Collier, Montgomery, 
friendship. Photo by Click Relander of Ala., with a Retina I. The exposure was 
Visalia, Calif.. with a Speed Graphic. 1/10 sec. at f 3.5 on duPont Superior. 












J. R. H., Pensacola, Fla. Please give me the 
diaphragm setting and shutter speed to use when 
| am employing —— Agfa Superpan in con- 
junction with two Photofloods in reflectors at a 
distance of six feet from my subject. 


ANSWER: Assuming that you are using 
standard size Photofloods (No. 1) and are 
going to develop your film in D-76 or some 
similar formula, the approximate exposure 
data would be as follows: 1/25 sec. at f 4.5; 
716 sec. at f 6.3; % sec. at f 11; 1 sec. at 


W. W. H., Denver, Colo. My last roll of minia- 
ture negatives is pretty grainy, due to a mishap in 
development. How can | make the grain less no- 
ticeable in enlargements? 


ANSWER: There are various methods of do- 
ing this. The most obvious way is to make 
the enlargements on a matte or extremely 
rough-surfaced paper, the texture of which 
tends to “absorb” the grain. A piece of 
cheesecloth rotated between the paper and 
the enlarger lens during projection (as in 
dodging), also tends to eliminate the grain. 
This latter method results in diffusion and 
loss of detail in your print and requires a 
lengthened printing time ranging from 1% 
to 3 times normal time for a given negative. 
Lastly, of course, there is the paper negative 
process, already described in these pages. 


W. F., New York City. Not having any lens tissue 
on a recent occasion, | took several pictures when 
my camera's lens was somewhat covered with fin- 
erprints. This seemed to make no difference in 
the resulting pictures. | therefore cannot under- 
stand the great emphasis on keeping fingerprints 
off the lens. 


ANSWER: A dirty lens is apt to produce 
diffused negatives, due to its interference 
with the light rays entering the camera. 
You appear to have been fortunate in not 
getting this effect. But most important of 
all is the fact that the body secretions in 
fingerprints contain chemicals which can 
and will actually affect the glass of a good 


lens. Such chemical action, if allowed to 
— can do permanent damage to a 
ens. 


R. J. R., St. Louis, Mo. At one extreme of my 
camera's focusing scale | notice a mark which re- 
sembles a figure ‘'8'' lying on its side. | assume 
this to be the "‘infinity'’ marker, but am not sure. 


ANSWER: You are correct. The sign men- 
tioned is used in mathematics to denote in- 
finity. 

R. O. L., Detroit, Mich. In making portraits with 
flashbulb lighting how can | avoid getting harsh 
shadows? 


ANSWER: Flashbulbs may be used quite 
similarly to floodlights in portraiture, and 
the harsh shadows from either type of 
light source may be overcome in the 
same manner. We suggest that you see 
the article on portrait lighting which ap- 
peared in the April issue of POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


H. MacN., Albany, N.Y. | am planning to take 
pictures of some antique furniture in my home and 
| would like to know how | can best reproduce the 
beautiful grain in the wood. 


ANSWER: Very good rendition of the grain 

in the wood may be achieved through the 

use of an orange filter with panchromatic 
m. 


A. T., Nashville, Tenn. Recently | have gotten one 
or two pictures it which the cloud formations regis- 
tered fairly well, although | did not use a filter. 
The most puzzling thing about ‘this is that | have 
been using orthochromatic film entirely, which | 
understand requires that a filter be used in order to 
record clouds. 


ANSWER: You are correct in believing 
that a filter should be used with ortho- 
chromatic film in order to render cloud 
effects well. Apparently what occurred in 
the instances you mention was that you 
unintentionally underexposed for your 
foreground. This might have resulted in 
just the proper exposure for the sky por- 
(Continued on page 91) 








Letters to 


the Editor 





Dear Sir: 


Please permit me to enter the amateur 


photographer naming contest (or game). 


Some suggestions are: “Clicker,” “Glo- 


Worm,” “Photo-Bug,” “Film Burner,” ‘Hi- 
Lighter,” “Reproducer,” “Expo-Ham.” 


While we are trying to select a name to 


cover the entire group we might classify 
some of the species as follows: 


ACROBAT, Angle shot fans. 

AMPRO, Amateur who has been taking 
pictures six months or less and thinks 
he knows more than the professional. 

ARISTO, (Aristocrat) Has expensive 
equipment, dark room, etc., and sends 
his films to professionals to be finished. 

BOOKWORM, Reads and tells all about 
photography but never takes a picture. 

BUGEYBE, Specializes in taking insects. 

CONTRO, (Controvert) Asks advice 
from professional and then argues that 
he is wrong. 

DISTORTER, Takes freak shots. 

EAGLE EYE, Always looking for some- 
one’s embarrassing moment to photo- 
graph. Sometimes calls himself Candid 
Photographer. 

FAKER, Makes prints from friend’s nega- 
tives and claims he took them. 

FLASHER, Takes all pictures with flash 
bulbs or powder. 

JIGGER, Has so many contraptions and 
attachments (mostly home-made) that 
he can not find them when he wants to 
take a picture. 

KING-PIN, Generally the head of the lo- 
cal camera club. (One who actually 
knows. ) 

LITTLE BIG SHOT, Main ambition is to 
make the world’s largest print from 
the world’s smallest negative. 

MINNIE, One who laughs at anyone car- 
rying camera using full 127 or larger 
film. (See Whale or Truck-horse.) 

MUG-JOHNNIE, Specializes in portraits. 

NIXIE, Never seems to be able to get the 
right lighting, angle or pose for his 
shots. 

PAPER SCORCHER, Prints long and de- 
velops short. 

PIN-HOLE, “Nuts” for detail from cam- 
era to horizon. (Shoots f 64 or smaller.) 

PLUGGER, Makes one picture from two 
or three negatives. (Plugs in clouds, 
etc. ) 

SAND BLIND, Has strained eyes looking 
for grain—mostly in other’s prints. 

SIT DOWNER, Sits for hours waiting for 
proper clouds, light, etc. 

SMUGE, His prints always look muddy. 

SNAPPER, Points in the general direction 
of subject and, Snap! off goes some- 
body’s head, or something. 








“Sure it is O.K. ... The man said 
it was daylight loading... ." 











































































































SNOOP, Always looking for ethin : 
wrong with friends’ i ra 
exits Derfect. prints, Thinks his 

‘ as expensive equipme: t 
looks with disdain u mt and 
srSBES BOR Write to tae 
y 7, Wants to tak 
from 1/500 to 1/1000 secon . 
TOPPER, Always looking for fast action 


shot. 

STRIPPER, Specializes in nud vi 

SURVEYOR, Always carries re 
ure for distance. “a 

ee See Eagle Eye. Sometimes ¢ 


TRUCK HORSE, One who uses threas 
eras or more to get one pictups 
also be applied to miniature ; 
carry more than one suitcase of @ 
on photographic expedition. 

WHALE, Opposite to “Minnie.” 
uses 4x5 to 8x10 and thinks 2 
smaller is a toy. eS 

ZIPPER, Flits from one camera or Jen 
another before he learns to ys 
properly and, Zip!—there goes 4 
more film. ms 

No offense is intended, either to thes 

teurs or the manufacturers of different] 
they are all fine folk—God Bless them, © 

ASA SCHENCK 
Oklahoma City, 
Ep. Thanks to reader Schenck fo 
somewhat acid classification of amateur 
tographers. 




























Dear Sir: 

In your article about Edward Westg 
say that he uses a 19” Zeiss Protar, an 
12” Turner-Reich triple convertible ~ 
The 12” T-R lens has a 21” rear comb 
tion and 28” front combination. I de 
see why he would use a lens of 1974 
length when he had a 21” combinatio 
nearly like the 19” lens. 
mistake? esto 
statement that his shutter is specially m 
for extra small stops. What kind of § 
ter does he use, and how and where ¢ 
be. + aaa to produce stops smaller 


JOHN CLARK, 
Los Angeles, 


Dear Sir: $s 

I have asked Mr. Weston the questions in 
the above letter and am quoting his exact 
words in reply: 

“T happen to have acquired the 19” Protar 
after I got the Turner-Reich. Since about 
90 per cent of my work is done with the 1)’ 
(or 21”) element, I have it on 
the camera most of the time, 
changing to the Turner-Reich 
only when I need a different 
focal length. 

“The Turner-Reich is fitted 
with an Optimo shutter which 
originally stopped down to 
f 64. I had it reamed out at 
a Camera Hospital to give m 
the extra stops. Only the 28’ 
element goes to f 256; the 
others to f 128 and f 180 re 
spectively. The Protar is in 
a compound shutter which 
stopped to f 90. I was ableto 
have this fixed to give me 
f 180. One should be sure 
that a lens will stand such 
mg without losing defini- 
t Oo ” 


NESTOR BARRETT, 
San Jose, Calif 


Dear Sir: 
Several months ago I maie 
the mistake of sending copies 
of the same photograph t 
several magazines at the 
same time. I did not realiz 

the mistake I had made 
I read an article in your mag 
azine stating that this action 

was a serious breach of é 
Under what conditions i 
an amateur photographer @ 
lowed to sell one picture 
eral times? If a person 
tains a copyright on a D 
graph may he sell it 4 
number of times to any! 
he pleases? F 
HOWARD ANDERSON, © 
Miles City, M 


Ep. You may sell your 
tures as often as you PD 
but do not submit them 
taneously to two or 
competing publications. 
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Print Criticesius 


This service is free to our readers. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


.. Lansing, Mich.—You have 

i ay sod expression on the baby’s 
ron an accom lishment requiring con- 
‘Werable watchfulness on your part. 


Photo by E. L. Y. 


Left: Sketch showing 
a more satisfactory 
placement of the sub- 
ject in the picture. 


Also, aS you appar- 

ently exposed for 

the highlights you 

succeeded in dark- 
ening the background rather effectively. 
Aslightly different camera position might 
have eliminated the light background 
areas and the chair, which unfortunately 
got into the picture. 

Your picture is badly pe reg largely 
on account of the way in which the cen- 
ter of interest is dropped down to the 
bottom of the print. The supports of 
the swing are extraneous material and 
are far too prominent here. On the 
other hand, the baby’s feet should be in 
the picture. The accompanying sketch 
shows how a better effect might have 
been obtained. By aiming the camera 
so as to include the baby and little else 
you would have kept the interest where 
it belongs. The shadow across the child’s 
face is unfortunate, and should have 
been eliminated before you snapped the 
shutter. 

* ok * 

E. P., Mason City, Ia—There is excel- 
lent — in your print, although the 
somewhat bald sky indicates that a filter 
Would have been helpful. Your use of 
Teflections is interesting. The most ob- 
vious weakness of this shot is the man- 


Photo by E. P. 


Send your prints with technical data to POPULAR 


Prints will not be returned. 


ner in which the bridge extends out of 
the right hand margin of the print. This, 
of course, leads the viewer’s attention 
right out of the picture.. A bridge such 
as this one should have been kept en- 
tirely within the field of view, inasmuch 
as it was to be a prominent factor in 
your composition. In your original print 
we can distinguish a figure standing near 
the left end of the bridge. The use of 
a human figure is frequently advisable 
in scenic pictures of this sort, but you 
should endeavor to make the figure a 
definite, noticeable part of the composi- 
tion (although not necessarily a domi- 
nant part). The locale shown in your 
print appears to have good pictorial pos- 
sibilities, and is definitely worth further 
experimentation on your part. 


H. T. M., Binghamton, N. Y—yYou 
chose a pleasant scenic view in takin) 
this shot. Your picture would have ha 
more brilliance had you focused at infin- 
ity and used a small stop, thereby bring- 
ing out more detail in the distance. And 


Photo by H. T. M. 


the washed-out sky could have been cor- 
rected by use of a filter, which also would 
have brought out the hills in the back- 
round more clearly. The foliage in the 
immediate left foreground unquestion- 
ably adds to the perspective. But the 
twigs ies up directly in front of the 
camera do little except mar the pictorial 
effect. The negative seems to have been 
light-struck along its left edge. This 
may have occurred in the loading or un- 
loading of the camera, or may have been 
due to the absence of a lens shade 
(which should be used at all times). 
Also, your camera was not level when 
the exposure was made. This error is 
not hard to avoid, and should be watched 
carefully. sti theta 


W. E. H., Baltimore, Md.—yYou have 
made a rather pleasing portrait in a poor 
setting. An ordinary flight of stairs is 
not the most ideal location for any seri- 
ous attempts at portraiture. Your light- 
~. and exposure seem to have been ca- 

ably handled. .There was perhaps a 
ittle too much light on one side of your 
subject and not enough on the other, 
resulting in too little modeling in her 
left arm and the left portion of her face. 
Nor can we recommend the way in which 





Photo by W. E. H. 


the subject’s hair merges with the dark 
background, losing a large part of the 
head contour. Using a lighter, neutral 
background of some sort, you would have 
had a commendable portrait in this case, 
since you have posed your subject well. 
The gray tone of your print indicates 
that you have not got all the original 
snap of the negative onto the paper. 
HK ck ck 


A. M. H., Bridgeport, Conn.—A fine dog 
like this one is a good photographic sub- 
ject and you snapped the animal in an 
interesting pose. The principal weakness 
in this picture is its background. The 
windows in the building, together with 
the me een autos across the street, very 
emphatically tend to divert attention 
from the dog. It is to be wondered why 
you did not make this a horizontal in- 


eae 


Photo by A. M. H. 


stead of a vertical shot, since by so egos | 
you could have got closer to the dog an 

would have automatically cut out much 
of the distracting material beyond him. 
We have indicated by lines how this pic- 
ture might be improved by cropping. 

































































Trade Notes and News 


Items 








ECENTLY placed on the market is 

the new Perfex 35 mm. miniature 
camera. Among its outstanding features 
are the focal plane 
shutter with speeds 
from 1/25 to 1/500, 
built -in extinction 
type exposure me- 
ter, built-in range 
finder (not cou- 
pled), and 2”, f 3.5 
anastigmat lens 
mounted to permit 
interchange of 
lenses. The camera case is of bakelite 
with chrome trim and measures 63/16 x 
29/16 x 2%” overall. It is priced at 
$25.00. Further information may be ob- 





Perfex Camera. 


tained by writing to Candid Camera 
Corp. of erica, 844 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


DESIGNED ON A new pease. the 
Genco Centered Enlarging Easel operates 
from the center of the base plate rather 
than from two sides. Thus the place of 
intersection of the optical axis of the en- 
om machine and the base plate of the 
easel is constant, even though enlarge- 
ments of different sizes are made. Any 
size enlargement from 3x4” up to 15x 
18” can be made. The easel is priced at 
$8.00. For further information write to 
the exclusive distributor, G. Gennert, 
Inc., 20 West 22nd St., New York City. 


MADE TO MEET the increasing needs 
for accurate temperature measurement, 
the Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
has developed a new type of thermome- 
ter. This device has a dial-and-pointer 
scale located in a horizontal position at 
the top of the stem, well out of the solu- 
tion, and easy to read even in a dim light. 
Dial markings from 0° to 180° F. When 
the stem is ersed in a solution to a 
depth of 2 inches, the dial reads tem- 
perature values accurately without the 
necessity for stem correction. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
manufacturer, Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., 644 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


DEVELOPMENT OF a line of six new 
“white bulb” photographic enlarger lamps 
is announced by the Incandescent Lamp 
Dept., General Electric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Ranging from 75 to 500 
watts, the six new lamps are limited to 
but two bulb sizes, namely, to an A21 and 
a PS30 size. Made of special white glass, 
the new lamps are designed to give maxi- 
mum uniformity of light distribution and 


will not discolor or become scratched. 
They are expressly made for use in ex- 
isting amateur and professional enlarger 
equipment. 


AN EXPOSURE meter of the slide rule 
variety has recently appeared on the 
market. It is the Ashenhurst Photo Ex- 

ure Meter. This device, not to be con- 
used with slide rule guides, is actually a 
meter in that it contains a film densit 
strip through which the object is sighted. 
After extending the slide to the proper 
film density, direct readings for aperture 
and shutter speed are obtained. The me- 
ter is designed for both stills and movies 
and sells for $1.00. It can be obtained 
from your camera dealer or by writing di- 
rect to Ashenhurst Photo Meters Co., 195 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


THE MAKERS of “Quick-Set” photo- 
graphic equipment announce an im- 
proved tripod with one-hand control uni- 
versal pan head. Constructed of an 
aluminum alloy, the tripod is light in 
weight but strong and sturdy. The legs 
are tubular with reversible extensions— 
one end spiked and the other end rubber 
tipped. he lower sections lock at the 
desired extension simply bs the turn of a 
clamp ring. Control of both pan and tilt 
allows full 180 degree motion, vertically 
and horizontally. Price and more com- 
plete data can obtained by writing to 
Whitehall Specialty Co., 1250 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


IN ADDITION to a regular track for 
viewing 35 mm. films, the new Bee Bee 
Negative Viewer is 
equipped with a 
special frame for 
viewing color slides 
up to 2 inches 
square. Auxiliary 
tracks permit the 
inspection of either 
8 mm. or 16 mm. 
film. A 4x magnify- 
ing lens is mounted 
in an adjustable metal tube which may 
be removed and used as 2 low power mi- 
croscope. This new model sells for little 
more than the regular Viewer which is 
still available, and may be obtained from 
Burleigh Brooks, Inc., Dept. 88, 127 West 
42nd St., New York City. 


THREE ADDITIONS to the versatile 
Contax are announced by Carl Zeiss, Inc. 
The first is a 15th lens, the Orthometar 
f 45, 35 mm., moderate speed, less ex- 
pensive, wide-angle of 625°. The Flek- 





Bee Bee Viewer. 


toscope, made in three models with 
focus lenses, enables the Owner to # 
his Contax into a reflex camera, 
useful to the man who takes te 
tographs from the balcony, gp¢ 
news shots. The new Contax harr 
ables the owner to ca the 
a level for oe work that ord 
tires the arms. The device consists 
leather strap around the neck, @ be, 
across the middle of the body, ang 
arms from the brace to a swivel wher 
camera is attached. Additional ix 
tion about these new devices can he 
tained from your Zeiss dealer, 


AN ADDITION to the line of Pres 
largers is the new Model 66A, com 
automatic in focus- ; eo 
ing. This new fea- ; 
ture has added 
pee nothing 

o the bulk or 
weight of the en- 
larger. The focus- 
ing cam is accu- 
rately synchronized 
to the 9 cm. Laack 
{ 45 anastigmat 

ens mounted in 
standardized lens 
board. This mount- 
ing makes it prac- 
tical to use other 
lenses, in which 


i 
Precis 66A, 


cases focusing is ac- 
complished by aux- 
iliary manual control. The ill 


‘system gives a uniform field with cop. 
denser or diffuser, both of which are jp. 
terchangeable. The negative holder wil 
accommodate any size up to 24 x24". 
linear magnification 7%X, greater with 
supplementary lens. Price comple 

85.00. More detailed information 
be had from Raygram Corp., 425 
— New York City, exclusive distriby. 
or. 


A STRONG spring clip with chain fo 
holding roll and cut films —_— . 
ing and drying, is being made vt 
Cook Co., 35 Beaver St., Ansonia, Conn, 
The clip is 7%” wide and will any 
film up to 8x10. This accessory is e- 
ae gd sturdy and permits the use of 

th hands when spas the wet film 
It sells for 50c and can be obtained direct 
from the makers. 


USERS OF Kodachrome, Regular 
Type A, still or movie, will be interested 
in the handy new vest-pocket-size : 
“How To Expose Kodachrome,” 
by Eastman Kodak Co. This re is 4 
group of erapeety sae charts, 
und in booklet form. Cut-back page 
tabs make for easy use, and the precise 
exposure for any subject, in any suitable 
(Continued on page. 72 











Calendar 


of Photographic Exhibitions 































































































































































ENTRIES 
ENTRY CLOSING] DATES OPEN 10 
SALON ADDRESS AL- 
FEE LOWED DATE THE PUBLIC 
Photographic Salon at Cardiff, Wales............ Gen. Sec., Wateyn Evans, Eisteddfod Office, 11 Aug. 1—Aug. 6 
Park Place, Cardiff, Wales. 
Third International Exhibition of Photographic Fotoklub, Ljubljana, Levstikova, ul., Ljubljana, Sept. 1—Sept. 12 
Art in Ljubljana..............................| Jugoslavia. 
83rd Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic|The Secretary, The Royal Photographic Society, 4 July 29 |Sept. 10—Oct. 8 
Society of Great Britain....................... Russell Square, London, W.C. 1, England. 

Paris XXXIII International Salon of Pictoria!) 4 
Photography...... Se a rh ee |M. le Secretaire, 51 rue de Clichy, Paris, France. Oct. 1—Oct. 16 
Second International Exhibition of Photography|Mr. Martin Dellere, 61 Avenue Guillaume, Lux- 4 4 Aug. 15 |Sept. 23—Oct.10 

__ at Luxembourg...............................| embourg (Grand-Duchy). belgas 
Ninth Chicago International Salon of Photog-|Salon Committee, Chicago Camera Club, 137 N. 
I cai ans sug beiciade « Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill $1.00 4 Aug. 24 |Oct. 1—Oct. 31 
London Salon of Photography................... Hon. Secretary, London Salon of Photography, 
5a Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 1, England. 5s. Aug. 31 |Sept. 10—Oct. 8 
South African Salon of Photography............. Secretary, South African Salon of Photography, 
th P.O. Box 7024, Johannesburg, South Africa. Sept. 1 |October, 1938 __ 
Hounslow Photographic Society International|/Mr. A. D. Barden, 357 Whitton Dene, Isleworth, 
_Exhibition....................................| Middlesex, England. ba ihe Sept. 3 [Oct. 21-22 _ 
Twelfth Annual Open Exhibition of the Lincoln |Hon. Exhibition Secretary, F. J. Codd, 309 Bur-| 1 shilling Sept. 10 |Oct. 6—Nov. ee) 
Comers Cima), ..........-...--. sins @ Waa eee .0 ton Rd., Lincoln, England. per print 
Fifth International Salon of Pictorial Photog-| Jozsef Ferencz, rakpart 17, Budapest IV, Hun-| $1.25 4 Sept. 15 |Oct.—Nov., 1998 
rE AERA OF Sot Ae gary. = 
Ninth International Photographic Salon of Japan.|The International Photographic Salon, Tokyo a 
Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo, Japan. $1.00 3 Sept. 30 November, 138 _ 
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are in- 
der will 
an 
er 
imple HERE’S THE EASIEST, MOST INTERESTING 
m may 
ist PHOTO CONTEST EVER PRESENTED! 
JUST AIM YOUR CAMERA at people writing. Take their pictures. Send 

ain for us prints. We don’t care what they are writing or how! The sky is the 
vat limit! For example—a shot of a plane writing in the sky would be ac- 
» Conn, cepted. So would one of a girl in a bathing suit tracing words in the 
4s od sand—a child using a typewriter (Double Money, if it’s a Royal Portable, 
a and the picture is a prize winner); and so on; the list is endless. 
e 
d direct 
“i HERE IS ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

or 
erested 1-Get an Entry Blank from any store HERE’S THE KIND OF 
== ‘where Royal Portable Typewriters are MONEY YOU WIN 
de is sold, or write to the Royal Typewriter  ¢459.90 for winning picture! 
eo ee eee nee. 100.00 for next best picture! 


2-Read the rules carefully. 


p 
uitable 3-Send in prints of as many different 
photographs as you wish with Entry 


4) 


75.00 for third best! 
50.00 for fourth prize! 





eS | Blank properly signed, so that they will 25.00 for fifth prize! 

arrive on or before midnight, Friday, 10.00 each for 25 sixth prizes! 
| September 2, 1938. 5.00 each—70 Honorable Mentions 
— HERE’S WHAT HAPPENS In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
PEN T0 1-Prints will be judged on the basis of awarded. 
med their human interest and quality. The HOW TO DOUBLE 
ig. 6 opinion of the judges will be final. YOUR PRIZE MONEY 
spt. 12 2-All entrants will be advised of judges’ 
Jae decision on or before October 15, 1938. All prize winning pictures will be eli- 
ets 8 gible for DOUBLE PRIZE MONEY if 
= j HERE ARE THE JUDGES they show a Royal Portable in use. How- 
. 16 Picture Editor, LIFE Magazine; Editor, ever, they must first be selected by judges 
ret. It MINICAM Magazine; Picture Editor, 4s meriting a cash prize solely on the 


| 


TIMES WIDE WORLD PHOTOS. basis of their interest and quality. 


ENTER Royal’s PHOTO CONTEST today! Anyone (not a professional, a Royal 
Portable dealer, an employee of Royal or its advertising agency or members of 
their families) who can focus a camera and snap a picture may earn one of the 100 
cash prizes. Get busy and—GOOD LUCK! 
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CASH FOR PICTURES 


OFFERED BY 
THE ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


63 
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CASH AND HONORS GALORE 
FOR PRIZE WINNERS! 


An opportunity to have your work seen by 
well known picture authorities. Publicity in 
the photographic magazines—several editors 
have signified their willingness to feature win- 
ners’ photos with details of handling. Further- 
more, all of your pictures used by the Royal 
Typewriter Company will carry your name. 





ONE SURE PRIZE WINNER! 


ROYAL PORTABLE DE LUXE... Owners 
say—“It’s the finest portable made.” Beautiful, 
handsome lines. Sturdy construction, built for 
years of usefulness. With Touch Control, Auto- 
matic Paper Lock and many other Royal im- 
provements. Four Royal Portable models—four 
prices. Convenient monthly terms. See... Try 
these Royals at your nearest dealer’s store. 


saMROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 



























"Mexican" Party Is Held 


OLORFUL in several ways was the 

Night in Mexico party held recently 
by the California Camera Club, of San 
Francisco. Featured on the program 
were an exhibit of water color paintings 
done by one of the club members during 
a six months’ Mexican trip, and 1,600 feet 
of 16 mm. Kodachrome depicting Old 
Mexico, shot by another club enthusiast. 
The unusual opportunity for comparing 
good painting and good color photography 
provided much interesting-and construc- 
tive discussion. More than one hundred 
members and their guests gathered for 
the occasion in the clubrooms, which 
were elaborately decorated. In keeping 
with the atmosphere was the dinner, 
which consisted of frijoles and tortillas. 


Southern Group Offers $50 Prize 
RGANIZATIONS of camera users are 
invited to communicate with the In- 
stitute of Camera Art, Inc., Shreveport, 
La., regarding that group’s offer of a $50 
purchase prize and silver medal. 

The award is to be made for what the 
Institute considers the best picture made 
during 1938 and submitted by a camera 
club anywhere in the United States and 
its possessions, Canada, and Mexico. The 
Institute plans also to award medals lo- 
cally through camera clubs affiliated with 
it. Designs for the medals are in the 
process of being executed by the distin- 
guished sculptor, Arthur Morgan. Clubs 
desiring further particulars may write 
Miss Betty Lawrence, secretary of the In- 
stitute, 657 Jordan St., Shreveport, La. 


Cinema Clubman Presents Novelty 


URING a recent club contest among 
members of the Philadelphia Cin- 
ema Club, much interest was aroused by 
the offering of club member A. J. Hurth. 
Taken in 16 mm. Kodachrome, Hurth’s 
sequence was shot one frame at a time, 
and depicted an artist at work drawing 
a house and landscape. As presented in 
its final form, the film shows the entire 
evolution of the artist’s painting, from the 
blank sheet of paper and first pencil lines 
to the final strokes of the brush. 


Meredith Enthusiasts Organize 
TAFF members of Better Homes and 
Gardens and Successful Farming, 

magazines published by the Meredith 
Publishing Company of Des Moines, Ia., 
have founded the Meredith Camera Club 
as a means of furthering their hobby. 
Secretary of the club is Kathryn Ashby, 
who may be addressed in care of the 
club at the Meredith Company’s offices at 
Des Moines. 


Northwest Clubs Plan Association 
HE recent Third Annual Salon spon- 
sored by the Everett Camera Club 

of Everett, Wash., has resulted in the fos- 
tering of a state-wide organization of 
amateur groups. Competitive prints were 


entered in the Salon by the Seattle and 
Spokane Photographic Societies, the Ta- 
coma, Olympia, Yakima, and the Boeing 
Aircraft Employees’ clubs, and members 
of the Everett organization. Hundreds of 
people came to view and study the 134 
prints which were hung in the Everett 
Public Library Auditorium. 

As a direct result of the success of the 
exhibit, and to further interest among 
the several groups participating, officers 
of the Everett, Tacoma, and Seattle Cam- 
era Clubs formulated a plan for a state 
association, annual inter-club competi- 
tions, and annual traveling salon. 


Another Lively Club Paper 

HE extent to which a club publica- 

tion can maintain and stimulate mem- 
ber interest is well demonstrated by 
Photolore, official organ of the Washing- 
ton Leica Club of Washington, D. C. 
Photolore is printed by the offset process 
on substantial stock, and each copy is 
punched for possible incorporation into 
a loose leaf volume. Club news, gossip, 
instruction, and sound editorial comment 
are featured, along with dealer advertise- 
ments. Especially noteworthy is the 
open-handed editorial policy which en- 
ables the editors to present honest opin- 
ions regarding any phase of photography 
and equipment. Organizations which are 
interested in launching readable, interest- 
ing club periodicals are advised to study 
a copy of Photolore. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the editor, H. H. Harriss, 
1360 Hamilton St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Many New Clubs Organize 
ECENT additions to the already size- 
able roster of camera clubs are the 
following, whose correspondents would 
be pleased to hear from other clubs: 

Napa Camera Club, H. O. Clark, Sec., 
Box 3591, Rt. 2, Napa, Calif. 

Hampton Roads Photographic Society, 
Miss Edna Powell, Sec., 1429 25th St., 
Newport News, Va. 

Camera Club of Hampton Institute, 
Peter Fuller, Jr., 242 Pierce Hall, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Coronet Camera Club, Charles Ratsch, 
Sec., 693 Bergenline Ave., West New 
York, N. J. 

Verdun Camera Club, Rowland Hill, 
463 Richard Ave., Verdun, Quebec, Can- 
ada. 

Germantown Photographic Society, 
Warren M. Whitticar, 14 East Logan St., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Camera Department, New England 
Foundation for Scientific Research, Wil- 
liam Tyrrel, % Mr. D. C. Turner, 239 
Main St., Easthampton, Mass. 

Moorestown Camera Club, M. H. Bron- 
son, Sec., P. O. Box 150, Moorestown, N. J. 

Birmingham Camera Club, J. Martin 
Smith, Vice-Pres., 700 Farley Building, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

McLean Camera Club, R. R. Kopfmann, 
Sec., 675 E. 233 St., Bronx, New York, 
N. Y. 
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scale on the camera carefully to that 
tance. Instantly the commonest 
pointments of camera work vanish, N 
again will they get a dark gray, y 
exposed picture. Seldom will ¢# y - 
one that is fuzzy and blurred and 9 
focus. ee 

Some of those who enter this 
stage reach a third. They come to 
the truth of what we have already point 
out—that on a piece of exposed filp 
only an outline of a picture, and th t¢ 
by developing it and printing it ¢ 
selves can they complete the pichm 
They graduate from the drugstc > clas 
and become picture-makers in their 
right. They deserve to be “7 ; 
tographers. : 

There really is a fourth and fin; 
to which comparatively few ‘co 
the point where the photographer 9 
that here he has a medium which, 
used, gives him the means to become ap 
artist. And the pictures he makes afi 
he passes this point may be framed an 
hung without apology beside the b 
work of the etcher and the « 
water-color and oils. For here is a mH 
truth that throws light on the enon 
appeal of photography. You get in 
because it is so easy to make ordinay 
pictures. You stay in it because it is 
fascinatingly hard to make good picture 

I wouldn’t be fair to you if I did 
warn you of this fascination. Unless y 
system is immune—as some people 
immune to hay fever—once you get deg 
ly into photography you are prob oly i 
it for good. It’s a sort of pleasant dis 
that gets into your blood and set 
your brain. It is practically in 
few people have ever contracted a 
case of photography and recover 
enough to lose themselves in stamps 
lecting or quilting or quoits. a 

And the strange thing is that for | 
people the onslaught of this disease m 
the beginning of health. They beds 
less nervous, less worried, less introspec- 
tive. Their blood pressure comes nearer 
normal. They have found that there is 
a way for the average man to expres 
himself artistically—without going to art 
school, without having to take time ani 
money out to study abroad. 

And they have undertaken a job worth 
doing which is never quite finished—ani 
which never can be finished—and that is 
the most lasting kind of interest a huma 
being can have.—® 


Dehydrating Alcohol 

. \wrvnagnge which has been used to dry 

film or paper soon absorbs considet- 
able water and becomes useless. In ordet 
to remove this water, suspend in the al- 
cohol a small cloth bag containing lump 
of potassium carbonate. The chemicalit 
the bag will soon absorb the water an 
the alcohol can be used again. The cloth 
bag of potassium carbonate can be dmg 
by hanging it near a window and a 
used again.—Al Nudy, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Eastern U.S.A. Distributors: 
Photo Marketing Corporation, 
10 West 33rd Street, 

New York, N. Y, 


Western U.S.A. Distributors: 
Bell & Howell Company, 716 
No, La Brea Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 
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A universal reflex camera 
—versatile—apertures up 
to £1.9, telephoto and wide 
angle lenses. 


Lenses easily interchangeable. 
Needs no special focusing de- 
vices. Each lens projects the 
image without parallax and up- 
right on the focusing screen. 
Descriptive folder free on ap- 
plication. 


CAMERA WORKS 
STEENBERGEN&CO9 


‘DRESDEN-Striesen 418 
(Germany) 










HALOID PRESS BROMIDE 
































































For Artistic Eniargements 
from Miniature Negatives 


‘IVE your summer “Minnie” shots 
real contact beauty with this 
superior new finish in enlarging 
paper. Retain every bit of the crisp 
brilliance, warmth and detail of your 
choicest negatives. “Egg Shell’s” fine 
grain and slight texture will add an 
artistic touch to every one of your 
favorite photos. 

“Egg Shell” gives all-round serv- 
iceability for a wide range of work. 
It is available in two contrasts, No. 
2 (hard) for average negatives and 
No. 3 (extra hard) for flat or thin 
negatives. In double weight only. 

Haloid Press Bromide also comes in 
three other finishes . . . glossy, matte, 
and semi-matte. It is a favorite of 
commercial photographers whose 
critical judgment is your guide to 
quality. 

The Haloid Company manufac- 
tures photographic papers including 
Haloid Industro, Haloid Projecto, 
Haloid Outline Special, Haloid 
Nomis and many others. Also, Recti- 
graph Photo-Copying machines, 
Haloid Record and Rectigraph Pho- 


tecopy papers. Complete informa- 


tion sent on request. 


SPECIAL TRIAL _OFFER 





THE HALOID COMPANY 


116 HALOID ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sensitizers of Photographic Papers for 32 Years 
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PAGE 39—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


This striking character study by Ted Cook, 
famous columnist, was made while he was 
in Mexico with George Hurrell. Their pho- 
tographic exploits are further described in 
the article about Cook which appears on 
page 14 of this issue. 

In making this picture Cook used a Rollei- 
flex camera with a Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. 
The shot was made shortly after noon and 
an exposure of 1/50 second made with the 
lens stopped down to f 11. 


PAGE 40—RIPPLES 


Herbert A. Meade’s photograph was taken 
from a Curtiss Robin plane piloted by Major 
Cc. Ray Wassall, and at an altitude of 1000 
feet on a bright day. He used a Fairchild 
K-3 camera and panchromatic film, and the 
exposure was 1/100 second at f 8 with an 
Aero 2 filter. This beautiful Lake of the 
Ozarks is the result of a dam, and is located 
on Highway 54, at Lakeside, Missouri. 
Meade, an aerial photographer of St. Louis, 
has captured a most unusual bit of beauty 
—the lines left in the wake of a motor boat. 


The picture by Stanley Stern, New York 
City, was taken with a 9x12 cm. Zeiss 
Juwel and Zeiss f 4.5 lens on Eastman Pana- 
tomic cut film. The lens was stopped down 
to give maximum depth of field. The pho- 
tograph was made for the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co., to symbolize ship-to- 
shore communication. It is the result of a 
series of experimental shots in which various 
media were used to simulate water. Ferro- 
type tins, sand, cellophane, crepe paper, and 
metallic papers were tried and discarded. 
Finally the partition glass of the type called 
“one way ripple” was tried. The setup was 
arranged and lighted with photofloods, and 
this picture was adopted as having a pleas- 
ing semblance of reality, without attempting 
complete realism. 


PAGE 4I—FEEDING TIME 


The hippopotamus was photographed by 
Harold M. Lambert at the Philadelphia Zoo- 
logical Gardens with a 4 x 5 Series D Graflex 
and 21 cm. Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. He used 
Defender X-F Panchromatic film and the 
exposure was 1/75 second at f 8. 


Leo S. Pavelle’s picture of the tiger was 
made at the Bronx Park Zoo, New York 
City, with a Contax camera and f 1.5 Son- 
nar lens. The exposure was 1/250 second 
at f 2.8 on Eastman Panatomic film. To 
obtain this shot Pavelle held the camera so 
that the lens would be between the bars of 
the cage. This necessitated his being quite 
on the alert for any sudden movements on 
the part of the animal. 


PAGES 42-43—SPILLS 
This series of pictures by Carl Klein repre- 


-sents shots made at various horse shows in 


the East. He used a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic 
camera and 18 cm. Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. 
The exposures varied from 1/500 to 1/800 
second at f 6.3, and Eastman Ortho Press 
plates were used. 


PAGE 44—MR. AND MRS. 


Harry Champlin took the photograph of the 
gas valve with a Contax camera and 85 mm. 
Triotar f 4 lens fitted with a Zeiss Ikon 
yellow-green filter. The exposure was 1/25 
second at f 22. This negative was the first 
one which he developed in his No. 15 fine- 
grain formula. 


Mrs. Champlin’s picture of Anaheim Land- 
ing, a settlement near Long Beach, Calif., 
was also made with a Contax camera. She 
used a 50 mm. Sonnar f 2 lens and Zeiss 
Ikon orange filter, and made an exposure 
of 1/125 second at f 8. Both pictures were 
made on DuPont Superior film. 


PAGE 45—SUMMER PATTERN 


The study by Hildreth G. Hawes, Augusta, 
Me., was made at Lake Maranacook, Me., 
with a 5x7 Speed Graphic and Bausch & 
Lomb f 4.5 anastigmat lens. A K-2 (yel- 
low) filter was used. In addition to the 
direct sunlight the lovely model, Camille 
D’Auteille, was given additional illumination 
by means of a large foil reflector which was 
placed by the camera. An exposure of 1/10 
second at f 32 was made on Eastman Por- 
trait film. Attention is called to the delicate 
rendering of the leafy shadow pattern on 
the model. 


PAGE 446—LOOKERS 


Vincent A. Wirth, Chicago, Ill., photographed 
his son as the youngster was investigating 
the mysteries of a grating in the road. It has 
appeared in a number of salons and is titled 
Curiosity. Wirth used a Leica camera with 


a Summar f 2 lens and DuPo 

film. The exposure was 1/60 sonal at f 
The two little girls peering over a t 

trade were photographed by Karl Oege 

a 4x ‘5 Graflex camera and 7” Zeiss rth 

—_ = —_ Superpen film. With the 

stoppe own to an 

second was made. <pere Vt; 


PAGE 47—BARBERS 

The photograph of the barber 
Rust, New York City, was made Pd Carol 
Motors Corporation for use in an adverts, 
ment. It was taken with a 24% x 24% 
flex camera and 10% cm. Zeiss Tessar f 4; 
lens. The picture was made in the ~ 
with photoflood illumination and an ¢ 
ure of 1/50 second at f 5.6 made on 
man Panatomic film. Miss Rust’s model for 
this illustration was Eugene Hutchinson, he 
husband, an equally famous Photographer 

An article telling about Carola Rust's ris 
to photographic fame appeared in the last 
(July) issue of PoPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Doris E. Wright made her pict 
3% x 4% Graflex camera and f 4.6 shame 
mat lens on Verichrome filmpack. The @. 
posure was 1/10 second at f 4.5, the lighting 
furnished by two photofloods. 


PAGE 48—NETS 


H. Heidersberger photographed his 
through the curtain with a 5 x 7 camera 
Agfa Superpan film. The exposure wag] ' 
second at f 5.6. Artificial light was 

The photograph by Heinz v. Perckhamme 
was made with a Voigtlander camera, ani 
f 3.5 lens on Perutz film. 


PAGE 49—MACHINES 


With his wife serving as model, James R 
Decker made this picture with a 4x 5 Series 
D Graflex and 18 cm. Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens 
He used one No. 1 ahd one No. 2 Photoflooj 
lamp for illumination and made an exposur 
of 1/10 second at f 16 on Defender X? 
Panchromatic film. The negative was ¢e. 
veloped for an hour and a half in dilute D-}; 
developer. 


Karl Oeser photographed the hands of a 
automobile mechanic in a garage. He use 
an 8 x 10 view camera and 12” Goerz Dagor 
lens. Three photofloods were used and th 
exposure was 1 second with the lens st 
down to f 32. The shot was made on 
Superpan film and enlarged to 16 x 20 m 
Illustrator’s Special paper. 


PAGE 50—METROPOLIS AT MIDNIGHT 


This night view by Berenice Abbott isa 
ture of mid-town New York. It was tke 
with an 8 x 10 Folmer Universal view can- 
era and 12” Zeiss Protar lens. Eastman 
Super Sensitive film was used and an e- 
posure of 15 minutes made at f 11. This 
photograph, reproduced in the 1936 U. § 
Camera, is an unusually fine example of 
night photography. 





NEW BOOKS 











Mopern ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PHOTOGRAPHY; 
General Editor, S. G. Blaxland Stubbs, 
100 distinguished contributors; America 
Photographic Publishing Co., publisher. 
In 2 volumes, each measuring 10x7%; 
bound in red cloth. Profusely illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams; encycl- 
pedic in range and form; many tables and 
formulas. Price, $12.00 postpaid. 


Marvetous New York, A Metropolis Por- 
trayed by Jean St. Thomas; SHirs 4” 
Water, Compiled and Edited by AlfredA 
DeLardi, F.R.P.S., with a foreword ly 
Joseph C. Lincoln. Two photographie 
books, 1134 x 8%4, spiral bound, sheet-fed 
gravure printing. David McKay Com 
pany, publishers. Marvelous New Yorks 
a one-man presentation of 64 pictorial 
photographs taken in various parts of that 
city; price $1.00. Ships And Water is4 
compilation of 91 pictures, the works 

more than 40 different photographers. 
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Wynn Richards 


(Continued from page 25) 








styles when a more formal coiffure is the 
d.). 
srmever a cheap tools. The greatest 
economy is to have good equipment, par- 
ticularly a fine lens. And learn to use 
your equipment easily. Begin, if possible, 
in a small town before you attempt to lay 
siege to a large city. New York attracts 
experts in all fields. Wait until you are an 
expert before you attempt to sell your 
work there.” 

In her work, Miss Richards meets some 
of the most illustrious figures in society, 
on stage and screen, and in the fashion 
world. She finds that the greatest people 
are usually the most unpretentious. One 
of her most amusing experiences oc- 
curred when a magazine asked her to 
photograph a silver tea service set be- 
longing to Katharine Cornell, the famous 
stage actress. 

She decided that the most beautiful set- 
ting for the photograph would be the first 
floor dining room in Miss Cornell’s home 
which has French windows at one end 
and overlooks a garden. 

When Katharine Cornell dashed into 
the house straight from the theater, she 
was wearing a dark wool street dress. 
Miss Richards took a few photographs of 
her in this dress, and then asked Miss 
Cornell if she would change to a hostess 
gown or a tea gown, since she realized 
that.such a costume would be far more 
in keeping with the setting. 

Miss Cornell’s eyes twinkled. 

“I don’t own a single hostess gown,” she 
confessed gaily. “You see, I never serve 
tea. I'm always so busy rehearsing or 
getting ready for a new play that I never 
have a chance to entertain at tea-time.” 

Wynn Richards’ ability with her cam- 
era is another example of the success 
which comes from study and experimen- 
tation. She practices what she preaches. 
Although seemingly at the pinnacle of 
success in a photographic career which 
has included almost every branch of the 
profession, she continues eagerly with ex- 
perimentation. Having tackled with dis- 
tinction still lifes, interiors, advertising 
photographs, and illustrations, and settled 
upon the metier of fashion photography, 
she feels that she is only on the threshold 
of new discoveries in lighting technique. 
Combined with her dignity and friendli- 
ness of manner, and her years of con- 
structive photographic experience, this 
freshness of viewpoint will carry Wynn 
Richards to further heights.— = 


Cleaning Developer Trays 
is your developer tray is stained and 

you wish to clean it without going to a 
lot of bother and expense for chemicals 
which could not be used for other pur- 
poses, try this simple method. Fill the 
tray with water and pour in 2 ounces of 
%% acetic acid for each 32 ounces of 
water. Allow the solution to stand in the 
tray for a quarter of an hour or longer, 
then pour it out and wash the tray with 
Soap and water to remove the loosened 
black crust—Jack Mattoch, Weiser, Idaho. 
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Extremely compact..simple.. low-priced! 


No matter when or where you go this summer, take along the 


new WESTON Junior. You'll appreciate its small, convenient 


pocket size. But most of all, you'll appreciate its new, “all- 


inclusive” scale, designed for easy and rapid use. Just point the 


meter . . . match the light value number and your film speed 


number by a flick of the knurled knob . . . and you automatically 


have all aperture-shutter combinations in full view. The price 


you'll appreciate, too. It’s only $15.50 for a meter WEsTON-built 


. .. one that will assure years of dependable exposure results 


with still or ciné cameras. Be sure to see the WESTON Junior at 


your dealer’s today; or write immediately for literature. Weston 


Electrical Instrument Corporation, 644 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 


Newark, New Jersey. 





The Model 650 Weston Universal 
... preferred by those requiring the 
flexibility of the exclusive WESTON 
exposure dial. 








The Model 819 Ciné Weston ... 
preferred by movie-makers for the 
convenience of the “pre-set” ciné 
exposure dial. 











FIFTY YEARS 





OF INSTRUMENT LEADERSHIP 
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Vacation 


Snapshots 





are practically made for you during the 
summer months—excellent light, interest- 
ing subject matter, variety of scene, all 
of which contribute their share to brilliant 
clear cut pictures for your permanent en- 
joyment. Gevaert PANCHROMOSA and 
EXPRESS SUPERCHROME Roll Films and 
Film Packs fit all cameras and with their 
world wide favor assure your snapshot 
being 
“Perfect Pictures” 


35mm Film in Refillable Cartridges of 
36 exposures, and refills for same. 
Also cartridges of 18 exposures. 


Panchromosa 
Panchromosa Microgran 
Express Superchrome 


(Note:—Microgran not supplied in 
18 exposure cartridges) 
If your dealer does not supply 
you, write direct to 
The GEVAERT CO. OF AMERICA, Inc. 
423 West 55th Street, New York 


BOSTON ° PHILADELPHIA ° CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO e MONTREAL ° WINNIPEG 
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INCANDESCENT. Any substance heated 
to the point at which it radiates visible 
light is said to be incandescent. 

INCIDENT RAY. Any ray entering or 
impinging upon an optical system from 
a light source. The incident ray may 
be reflected, in which case it does not 
enter the medium; refracted, in which 
case it passes through the medium and 
leaves as an emergent ray; or it may be 
split into a reflected ray and a re- 
fracted ray. | 

INCONSTANCY OF APERTURE. A slight 
variation in the effective aperture of a 
lens when focused on comparatively 
near objects, due to the fact that the 
pencil of light from the object is di- 
vergent. This applies only when using 
the back half of a doublet lens, or in 
any case where the diaphragm is in 
front of the lens. 

INDATHRENE BLUE. A dye used to 
neutralize the residual yellow color in 
photographic paper when a perfectly 
white stock is required. 

INDATHRENE YELLOW. A dye used in 
producing buff papers for photographic 
printing and enlarging. 

INDEX OF REFRACTION. The angle of 
deviation of a ray when passing from 
one medium to another. Since refrac- 
tion is due to a change in the velocity 
of light in different mediums, the re- 
fractive index of a medium is given by: 

velocity of light in a vacuum 


velocity of light in the given medium 

INDIA-RUBBER SOLUTION. Same as 
rubber cement. 

INDOLINE BLUE. An acidic sensitizing 
dye which is soluble in alcohol but in- 
soluble in water. 

INFINITY. In photography, an _ indefi- 
nitely great distance; a distance so 
great that rays from a point source of 
light at that distance are, for all prac- 
tical purposes, parallel. For most 
cameras and most types of work, any- 
thing beyond 500-600 feet may be 
safely regarded as infinity. 

—— FILTER. See Filter, infra- 
red. 

INFRA-RED FILM. See Film, infra-red. 

INFRA-RED RAYS. Invisible rays of 
wave-length greater than that of red 
light. Heat waves are infra-red rays; 
as the heat of a body is decreased, it 
emits shorter and shorter infra-red 
rays, until it becomes “red hot.” 

INK. A colored liquid or pigment used 
in writing and printing. 

INSENSITIVENESS. Inability of a sen- 
sitive surface to react quickly to light; 
usually the result of faulty chemicals, 
aging, or unorthodox handling of ma- 
terials. 

INSIDE-FROSTED BULBS. Electric 
bulbs in which the inside surface of the 
glass has been chemically treated to 
produce a groundglass effect. Such 
bulbs yield a soft, diffused light, rather 
than a strong, contrasty light. 

INSTANTANEOUS EXPOSURE. An ex- 
posure of shorter duration than can be 
given without using a shutter. Expe- 
rienced photographers can make bulb 
exposures down to 1/5 second; but for 
all practical purposes, any exposure 
of % second or shorter may be re- 
garded as instantaneous. 

INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTER. A _ me- 
chanical device designed to regulate, 
accurately and minutely, the amount of 
light allowed to pass through the lens 
to negative or plate. There are four 
types of instantaneous shutters: be- 
fore-lens; between-lens, or diaphrag- 
matic; behind lens; focal plane. See 
Shutter. 

INTAGLIO. A block of metal, wood or 
linoleum in which a design has been 
etched or cut. Generally, any sunk de- 
sign or incised carving. Intaglios may 
be used as the first step in a photo- 
mechanical process resulting in a 
printing block. 

INTENSIFICATION. Any of several 
processes which add density to thin 
negatives or light prints. 

INTENSIFIER. Any of several solutions 
which may be used to add density to a 
negative or print. 

INTENSITY (OF LIGHT). The quantity 
of light emitted by or reflected from a 
unit surface. It is measured in FOOT 
CANDLES. 

INTENSITY SCALE. In_ sensitometric 
work, a series of exposures produced 
by variation of the intensity of light. 
An intensity scale may be produced by 








varying the distance between the ]j t 
source and the sensitive materia] b 
increasing the surface of a uniform, 
lighted source, or by interposing 7 
series of screens of different kuges 
absorbing power between the sensitive 
surface and the light source. f 

INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES, A Serie 
of lenses so designed that they may os 
used on a camera with a minimum of 
time and effort in changing. e 

INTERFERENCE HELIOCHROMY. Th 
earliest successful type of color phat 
tography. The first successful color 
picture was produced by G. Lippmann 
of Paris in 1891, although the method 
had been suggested by others previ- 
ously. The plates used were very jn. 
Sensitive, and the results could be 
viewed only as transparencies; conse- 
quently the method is rarely used now 

INTERNAL REFLECTION. Reflection of 
light from the various glass Surfaceg 
of a compound lens. Such reflection 
cuts down the illumination of q lens 
and, if a strong light is allowed to 
shine on the lens, even if not included 
in the lens’ field of view, may cause q 
FLARE SPOT on the negative. 

INTERNATIONAL CANDLE. An interna. 
tional unit of light intensity equal to 
1.05 English sperm candles, 1.34 French 
candles, and 1.11 German candles, 

INTERVAL TIMER. Any device for 
timing a photographic operation such 
as printing, developing, etc. It may be 
a clock, a regulated pendulum, or a 
metronome. 

“IODIDE.” Generally refers to Potas- 
sium iodide. 

IODIDE OF SILVER. See Silver iodide, 

IODINE. (I.) One of the HALOGENS; usu- 
ally used photographically in con- 
pound form. It is a purple crystalline 
solid at ordinary temperatures, and 
when heated is converted into a violet 
vapor. It never occurs in liquid form, 
the liquid sold by pharmacists as 
iodine being tincture of iodine, a solu- 
tion of iodine in ethyl alcohol. 

IODINE, RESUBLIMED. The process of 
resubliming corresponds to the distil- 
lation of a liquid. Heat is applied to 
the solid iodine crystals, converting 
them into iodine vapor. This vapor is 
recondensed on a cool surface. The 
non-volatile impurities remain in the 
original vessel. 

IODO-EOSINE. Same as Erythrosine. 

IRIDESCENCE. The changeable rain- 
bowlike colors seen in certain sub- 
stances such as soap films and oil films 
floating on water. It is due to the in- 
terference between waves of light re- 
flected from the upper and lower sur- 
faces of the film. 

IRIS DIAPHRAGM. See Diaphragm. 

IRON, AMMONIO-OXALATE OF. See 
Ferric ammonium oxalate. 

IRON, AMMONIO-SULPHATE OF. See 
Ferric ammonium sulphate. 

IRON, AMMONIUM CITRATE OF. See 
Ferric ammonium citrate. 

IRON PERCHLORIDE. See Ferric chlo- 


ride. 

IRON PROCESS. The process used: in 
producing BLUE-PRINTS. 

IRON PROTOSULPHATE. See Ferrous 
sulphate. i 

IRON SESQUIOXALATE. See Ferric 0x- 
alate. 

IRON SULPHATE. See Ferrous sulphate. 

IRRADIATION. The spreading of light 
in an emulsion due to reflection from 
the surfaces of the silver halide crys 
tals. The slight blurring due to irra- 
diation should not be confused with the 
more noticeable and extensive blurring 
known as HALATION, which is due to 
reflection from the back surface of the 
plate or film on which the emulsion 18 
supported. 3 

IRRATIONALITY OF DISPERSIOQN. Dis- 
persion of light by a lens varies with 
the wave-length of the transmitted 
light. This variation is known as IITa- 
tionality of dispersion. 

ISINGLASS. A variety of nearly, pure 
relatin made from the viscera of fish 

ISOCHROMATIC. Of equal color; in ee 
tographic usage it is synonymous wit 
ORTHOCHROMATIC. ; 

ISOCYANINES. A series of emulsion dyes 
isomeric with the corresponding cya 
nines, but without the tendency to fog 
shown by the cyanines. , 

ISOKOL. The tradename of an isocyanint 
sensitizing dye similar to ethyl red, bw 
with greater sensitizing power. 

(To be continued next month) 
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Plate and Film Lifter 


HE home photographer who devel- 
opes plates and cut film in the usual 
small tray and by inspection before the 
safety light will find this homemade tool 
a very handy little device. To save ex- 
nse of solutions, and for convenience, 


a small tray is gen- 
erally used. Nega- 
tives worked in this 
manner lie on the 
bottom of the tray 
and are not easily ' 
picked up by the at iin aes 
fingers which often Using plate lifter 
slip and scratch the 

emulsion. Get an old tooth brush and cut 
it off just back of the first row of bristles 
where the brush is the widest. With a 
file, or on the small household sharpen- 
ing stone, round the lower side, bringing 
the top surface to a sharp edge. 

The thin edge of the brush body is 
readily slipped under one end of the film 
or plate in the tray, neatly raising it out 
of the solution up to where the fingers 
of the other hand can grasp it by the 
edges.—Frank Bentley, Clinton, Ia. 








Vacation Pictures 
(Continued from page 23) 








Another good reason for taking more 
pictures is that compared to the cost of 
the trip the film expense is almost neg- 
ligible. It is far better to get enough so 
that one may discard poor ones and near- 
duplicates, and still have a sufficient sup- 
ply for a well-edited picture story, 
whether still or movie. In this connec- 
tion, let me suggest that each day you 
record your scenes by roll number in a 
“log book.” If you wait until the end of 
the trip you will have seen so much that 
errors are unavoidable, especially in 
names of persons and places. 

Better pictures depend upon both equip- 
ment and camera handling. Know your 
own camera, its possibilities, its limita- 
tions. Regardless of the size or make, 
two all-important factors are to be con- 
sidered, the focus and the amount of light 
exposure. Regarding focus, remember 
that the smaller the stop, the greater the 
depth of field (often mis-called depth of 
focus). At f 16 you will have a greater 
focal latitude than at f 11. 

Regarding light, volumes might be writ- 
ten. The careful photographer realizes 
that the eye can be very deceiving and 
removes all guesswork by an accurate 
light meter. Particularly is this neces- 
sary where color film is used, either for 
stills or movies, for color film depends 
upon correct exposure for naturalness of 
color rendition. 

A word to those expecting to visit the 
tropics. Remember all exposure-tables 
are made for the average U. S. light con- 
ditions. Light in the tropics is more in- 
tense and the exposure should average a 
full stop less than shown on the guide. 
Another thing! Keep films as cool as 
possible, hermetically sealed until ex- 
posed. Then never reseal, but have them 
processed as soon as possible. 

Along the Mediterranean—and in par- 
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Mount your contact prints and 
enlargements the professional” way 
without any expensive equipment! 


Now an amateur can do as neat and “professional” looking a 
job as the expert finisher. FOTOFLAT, an entirely new and 
revolutionary method of mounting all prints, even in albums, 
is a scientifically developed membrane that mounts at low heat. 
It should not be confused with ordinary “lacquer” dry mount- 


ing tissues. . . . It is infinitely better, cleaner, more efficient than 
rubber cement or “corners”... you need no special equipment 
... you need no experience... . prints are free from buckles 


or ridges, perfectly flat, beautiful! 


® Absolutely flat, neat and clean, 
bringing out the full beauty of your 
prints. 


® Takes half the time to mount, no 
special equipment or experience 
necessary, 


® Fotoflat membrane is the only dry 
mount that may be trimmed easily 
and perfectly. 


® Permanent, will outlast the print. 
(Or, may be easily removed when 
desired without harming print.) 


© Fotoflat eliminates all possibility 
of burning or otherwise injuring 
your prints. 


® Fotoflat is impervious to moisture, 
and is unaffected by climatic tem- 
perature changes. 


® Fotoflat is excellent for all paper, 
including double weight, pebble 
board mounts, extra large sizes and 
murals. 


® Available in all sizes from 1% 
inch strips for 35mm prints to 
16”x20" sheets, and rolls 16 inches 
wide by 100 ft. long. 


FOTOFLAT 


sells 
for 15¢ pkg. 
36 FOTOFLAT sheets 


















































for 314"%x4%4," and 


smaller . 


. . 30 sheets 


for 4x5"... 12 sheets 


for 5x7". aoree 
sizes equally low 
priced.) 


SHER ON. 


At your dealer or write for literature . . PP-1. 
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®@ speed 
®@ accuracy 


© dependability 


are only a few of 
the many features of 


the world-famous 


®@ plaubel 


ROLLOP 





Check these additional points 
of this thoroughbred: 


+ Plaubel Anticomar F/2.8 lens. 

+ Built-in, coupled range-finder. 

+ Rapid Compur shutter (1 to 1/400 second). 
+ Auto film counter. 

+ Sixteen V.P. pictures on 120 (or B-2) film. 


Let the ROLLOP be your constant and faithful 
companion wherever you go. Its compactness, 
ruggedness and versatility will assure complete 
picture-making success under all conditions. 


New Price $77.50 


What finer mate 

for the ROLLOP 

can you find 
than the 





Me 
MINI PHOTOSCOP 


the electric meter that put "'sure'"' in exposure? 


Direct reading; no calculations; no guess- 
work; for stills and movies. 


Complete with leather ‘‘eveready”’ case and 
book of instructions and film speeds. 


only $14.75 


PHOTO UTILITIES, INC. 
Dept. PPR 
10 West 33rd St. New York, N. Y. 
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ticular on the African shore—the light is 
quite intense. When shooting black-and- 
white film, use a light or medium filter 
to avoid the hazard of flat and ghastly 
pictures showing too great an exposure. 
When photographing distance views, espe- 
cially of water, beach, desert, parched 
grass, and other such scenes where there 
is a decided glare and halation, polarized 
lenses will give excellent results. For 
cloud effects, use a yellow to orange filter, 
increasing the exposure. Another good 
use of the yellow filter is for distant 
scenes with considerable natural haze. 
And don’t confuse this with a “Pitts- 
burgh haze.” No filter penetrates smoke. 
This advice applies particularly to still 
photography. 

Except for tropical conditions, the ex- 
posure procedure does not vary greatly 
as between the United States and other 
parts of the world, especially when using 
color film. For example, the light in 
Grand Canyon presents much the same 
problem as in some of the contrasting 
light-and-shadow spots in Mediterranean 
cruise cities, with their narrow, winding 
streets sharply lighted on one side by 
strong sun and—by comparison—almost 
black shadows on the opposite side. 

Here one needs to take an average for 
long shots. Long scenes are best limited 
to introduction of a sequence, with con- 
centration on such shots as may be taken 
in all shadow or all sunlight, setting ex- 
posure for the particular side you are 
concentrating upon. The latter procedure 
applies more to Mediterranean port cities 
than to our own Grand Canyon because 
here the shadows are less severely black, 
and long shots are desirable. However, 
on semi-long shots an average should be 
made. 

Again, we find a light-similarity to the 
European in our Florida, Rocky Moun- 
tains, and California. The rarefied light 
in our Rockies is similar to Switzerland’s 
Alps, while Swiss valleys and mountain- 
side villages correspond to the light values 
to be found in our California. In the 
Crimea and on the Riviera, there are 
nearly the same light values as in Florida. 

In the eastern United States, on the 
other hand—particularly in the northeast 
—the traveler will find another type of 
light, with frequently as much as three or 
four points difference in actinic value 
from the light in the west. 

The magnificent scenery of North Cape 
cruises will delight many camera enthus- 
iasts this summer.—Yes, you can take ’em 
at 10 p. m. and even at midnight! But the 
sun, though still up, is quite low in the 
sky and yellow, the actinic ray weak, so 
your exposure must be much longer. 
With lenses wide open at f 2.5 or better 
you will get results. If your movie cam- 
era has an f 3.5 lens, try midnight pictures 
wide open at 8 frames per second. 

Here are a few do’s and don’t’s that will 
repay you. The Do’s: Use new film stock. 
Try to include foreground in each shot, 
thus increasing depth. Make use of arches 
er window panes, through which to give 
depth and artistry. Try to observe this 
order: Long shot, semi-closeup, close- 
up. Get lots of close-ups, which are the 
life of any film. In using color film, de- 
velop as soon as possible. When filming 
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statuary, try for angles, for artistry, 
effective under-lighted shots from a low. 
held camera. Provide a support of 
sort for every camera shot. In i 
Niagara or Victoria Falls or any water-fal] 
with a movie camera, increase speed tj 
32 frames per second, increasing light ag. 
cordingly. 

The Don’t’s: Don’t shoot white against 
white; work from mediums to Contrasts, 
Don’t “pan”—but since you probably 
will, do it slowly and steadily from left tp 
right, and stop. Never pan back. Don} 
shoot fast action at right angles, take j 
3%4 coming and going. Don’t move the 
camera from your eye until after you re. 
lease the button, thus avoiding “eng 
blurs.” Don’t take a lot of 8 to 10 frame 
shots with a movie camera. The shortest 
scene, save for flash effects, should be a 
least two feet. Don’t unload until the 
camera runs free; to do so will cause 
fogged film along the edges toward the 
end of the roll. 

Even the most expert pictures need 
editing. By all means, cut out the bad 
ones—the over- and underexposed, the 
jerky or blurred scenes, the near dupli- 
cates, the excess footage. Then arrange 
in good continuity, and have them authen- 
tically and cleverly titled so that when 
complete they become an interesting pho- 
tographic record of which you may justly 
be proud. 

So take to the open road or the open sea 
—and take your camera!—f 


Remote Control Shutter Trip 


AVE you ever set your camera up 
very carefully, tied a string to the 
shutter trip, focused on a badger den, 
tied bait on the other end of the string 


The shutter is tripped by a rubber band. 


and departed to let the badger (or what 
have you) photograph himself? 

If you have done that very often you 
have come back to find either the picture 
badly blurred from the jerk on the trig- 
ger string, or your camera dragged 
over the place. The greatest kick is t 
find that the lens has struck a stone 
acquired a beautiful nick. 

After fhe nick came on a swell Goemt 
Dogmar of mine I used a little head-work, 
and now an animal can take the string 
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: “41 him and never jar my camera. 
+ ea a tS try my stunt do it this 
ces: Solder about 3/16” of a pin to the 
center of the shutter trip; either by sol- 
dering the head of the pin to the trip, or 
better, by drilling a small hole through 
it, then soldering the pin in the hole. Cut 
a small stick, a match stick does on some 
cameras, just long enough to prop the 
shutter trip clear up by setting the stick 
under the trip and putting the other 
end against the camera base or other 

id support. 
cher band over the pin, then 
prop the trip up with the stick, to which 
the trigger string has been tied, stretch 
the rubber to the base or catch it on any 
projection so that its tendency is to trip 
the shutter. 

The trigger string simply pulls the stick 
out without jarring the camera, and the 
rubber band trips the shutter. It works 
beautifully—W. H. Minnerly, Missoula, 


Mont. 


Titling Enlargements 

TYPEWRITTEN title may be printed 
A permanently on an enlargement by 
using a piece of cellophane upon which 
the title has been typewritten. This piece 
is placed in position on the sensitive pa- 
per in a shadow portion before making 
the exposure. 

If the shadow is not conveniently lo- 
cated, a narrow strip at the top or bottom 
of the paper may be masked during the 
exposure period. The printed portion is 
then masked, and the strip exposed to 
light through the typewritten cellophane. 

It is hard to type directly on the cello- 
phane, but the indirect method will be 
found to do the work well. In this, the 
cellophane is inserted between two sheets 
of carbon paper, so that inked sides will 
leave their impression on both sides of 
the cellophane when the whole assembly 
is typed upon. This, incidentally, is the 
best method for typing on cellaphone or 
celluloid —Spencer Colis, New York City. 


A Dodging Aid 

VERY handy dodging aid can be 

made by soldering an ordinary pa- 
per clip to the end of a piece of stiff 
wire, the other end 
of which is bent into 
a small loop. Several 
pieces of thin opaque 
celluloid or light 
cardboard are cut in 
various sizes and 
shapes, and when 
dodging is to be done 
the suitable piece is | 
placed in the clip. 
The opposite end of 
the wire, bent into a 
loop, furnishes a 
handle and also per- 
mits it to be hung on a conveniently 
= nail so it will not become mis- 
aid. 

This clip dodger becomes invaluable 
when special sized dodges have to be cut 
for a negative, as it is only necessary to 
cut out a piece of black paper the size 
required and place it in the clip.—E. 
Fred Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Makes Enlarging Easier 


There’s real pleasure in enlarging with an 


Omega. 


The fully counterbalanced head 


rides smoothly up and down the rigid pil- 
lar. This rigidity prevents vibration. Both 
Omegas are constructed with strong alumi- 
num castings and sturdy supporting arms 
for enlarger head. Focusing is rapid and 
accurate—thanks to the convenient long 


focusing lever. 


Model “A” Omega—Made expressly for 35 mm. 
film. Special dust-proof negative carrier takes strip 
film without removing holder or raising lamphouse. 
Enlarges 16 times linear on baseboard. Low-voltage 
projection bulb for short, cool exposures. A.C. only. 


$48 without lens, including giant red filter. 


Model “B” Omega—For 21%4”x2%” and all 
smaller miniature rollfilm sizes. Enlarges 9 to 16 
times on baseboard. $65 without lens. Write for 
descriptive folder B. Simmon products are made in 
U.S.A. and fully guaranteed. See them at your 


dealer’s. 


SIMMON (> 
OMEGA 


A 





SIMMON BROS . New Address: 37-06 36th St., Long ae :. 














ANNOUNCING 


The most Complete — Up-to-date — Authoritative 
book on photography 


MODERN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of PHOTOGRAPHY 














Two Volumes, 1350 Pages, 2,500 Photographs and Dia- 
grams — Hundreds of Tables and Formulas. 
100 Full Page Pictorial Photographs Including Many 
in Full Color —100 Distinguished Contributors. 


About 














ILLUSTRATED 8-PAGE PROSPECTUS SENT ON REQUEST 


+ So 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO. 


5,200 CAMERA HOUSE 


353 NEWBURY STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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For Amateurs Only 


HERE’S READY CASH WAITING 


A novel contest will be announced in the next issue. 


It is different 


from any picture contest you ever heard about. Cash prizes are wait- 
ing for your pictures, but you will have to do some thrilling photo- 
graphic work to get them. Watch for the details of prizes and rules. 


OTHER FEATURES: 


BERENICE ABBOTT, famed for her pictures of New York © DUFAY- 
COLOR. Jack Price explains the use and processing of this color film 
@® MORTENSEN continues his series on Abrasion-Tone @© -DOZENS 


of other fascinating features .. . 


IN THE BIG SEPTEMBER 
a 
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Subscribe Now! 
$2.50 per year! 


Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra 
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608 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























































































































































































































































































@ Now it’s easy to show Kodachrome and 
miniature film slides to best advantage— 
without projection machine, screen or 
darkened room. The Bausch & Lomb 
Film Slide Viewer, equipped with 110 
volt 15 w. bulb, 2-inch ground glass dif- 
fusing screen, and 3-inch precision lens, 
produces a crisp enlarged image of the 
film, with a real illusion of depth. Sturdily 
built from handsome bakelite, in black, 
green or brown. At your dealer’s, $8.50. 
Write for literature. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


280 BAUSCH STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





















































































































































































































































Accept a Liberal Trade-in allowance on 

your old camera towards the purchase of a 

better one. We feature a complete stock 

of new, used and reconditioned cameras 

and binoculars, offered at exceptionally 
low prices. 


FOTH DERBY, % V.P., f:2.5 lens $23.95 

ROLLEICORD, new modei, f:4.5 lens $37.50 

LEICA D, £:3.5 Elmar lens $67.50 

9x12 cm. FILM PACK camera, f:4.5 lens, 
compur shutter, double extension $34.50 

VITAFLEX, 2',x2', 
f:4.5 lens 


twin lens reflex, 


$11.95 
Supersport DOLLY, f:2.9 Radionar lens, 
$27.50 


compur shutter 
All Cameras Like New 





All items sold subject to 10-day 
trial. Fully quaranteed. 


Send for 40-page Bargain Bulletin, 49 


FOTOSHOP, wc. 


18 East 42nd Street »- 136 West 32nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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‘ Trade Notes and News 
(Continued from page 62) 














light, is determined in a few seconds. 
Large numerals and two-color printing 
facilitate readings. The guide is obtain- 
able through dealers and sells for 50c. 


A NEW AND inexpensive item in the 
lighting field is the Foto-Flector. This 
is an outfit consisting of two foil-lined 
heavy paper reflectors and two brackets. 
The collapsible reflectors are held 
proper shape after the brackets are at- 
tached, and will fit all standard lamp 
sockets. The reflectors and brackets re- 
tail for 65c per set of two each and can 
be obtained from camera dealers or from 
the distributor, Willoughbys, 110 West 
32nd St., New York City. 


OWNERS OF Filmo 8 mm. movie cam- 
eras will be interested in the new titler 
just announced by 
Bell & Howell Co. 
This device consists 
of a base and cam- 
era stand cast of 
aluminum in one 
piece, and an illu- 
mination arm which 
fastens securely to 
the camera support 
and accommodates 
two mazda lamps. 
Incorporated in the 
stand is a special, 
highly _ corrected 
copying lens in a 
snap-on mount to 





Filmo 8 Titler. 


which the camera is fastened after the 
regular lens has been removed. The 


holder takes cards 3% x 29/16”. As the 
titler can be used in a horizontal posi- 
tion, and since the titler lens has a depth 
of field of over one inch, objects of con- 
siderable depth may be photographed in 
sharp focus. Further information may 
be obtained from your dealer, or by writ- 
ing to Bell & Howell Co., Dept. PP838, 
1806 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


SLIGHTLY LARGER than a packet of 
fms matches the new Model 10 Elec- 
rophot exposure meter actually meas- 
ures 115/16 x 25/16 x %” and weighs only 
4% ounces. The meter is designed for 
both movies and stills under all practical 
conditions and combines the principle of 
direct reading in f stops for still pictures 
with an instantly available rotating dial 
for special films and altered speeds as 
well as for movies. The Model 10 is at- 
tractive in appearance and is available in 
black or ivory case. It sells for $10.00, 
and a soft leather case may be had for 
$1.00. Further information can be ob- 
tained from the manufacturer, J. Thos. 
— 301 Beaubien St., Detroit, 
ich. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the new 
Vuescope, a device for viewing 35 mm. 
positives and color transparencies as well 
as 2”x2” glass slides, and which may 
also be used to determine the enlarging 
possibilities of negatives. The viewer has 
an adjustable lighting system which 
furnishes even and brilliant illumina- 
tion without eye strain. The Vuescope, 
complete with 35 mm. attachment, re- 
tails at $12.50, and with adjustable table- 
top stand, $15.00. For further informa- 
tion write to Albert Specialty Co., 231 S. 
Green St., Chicago, Ill. 


A CANDID SIZE natural color camera 
that produces three color separated nega- 
tives, size 2%x3%, in a single exposure 
at the cost of 12c a shot is now on the 
market under the name of Lerochrome 
Candid Color Camera. Three images are 
recorded simultaneously, each on a dif- 
ferent film, and the same density and 
contrast is recorded in each negative. The 
camera is being offered by The Inter- 
national Photographic Research Co., 228 
Seventh Ave., New York City, from 
—— further information can be ob- 
ained. 
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at half the natural speed. And 
run the camera at four times the normal 
speed, i.e., 64 frames per second, the ae 

tion on the screen will be slowed to oan 
fourth the normal rate. 

So we see that with a camera offer 
a range of operating speeds below and 
above normal, you can produce Pictures 
in which the action is speeded up, or 
slowed down, or shown at normal sp 
at your discretion. The advantages of the 
multiple speed feature are varied and im- 
portant. At 64-speed, beautiful slow. 
motion effects can be obtained. Aside 
from the universal interest in slow-mo- 
tion pictures of athletes in action and of 
animals running or jumping, such pic- 
tures have an educational value which is 
widely recognized and employed today, 
Athletic directors develop boys in every 
sport with the aid of slow-motion movies, 
Golfers improve their play in the same 
effective way. 

The intermediate fast speeds also have 
valuable uses. When taking a scene from 
a moving train, boat, or automobile, the 
careful cameraman uses 24-, or 32-, or 
even 48-speed, depending on the rate of 
travel and the smoothness of the ride, 
in order that the scene will not flash 
across the screen too swiftly to be clearly 
seen, or to minimize the effect of the jolt- 
ing and swaying of the vehicle, or to aec- 
complish both improvements simultane- 
ously. These intermediate speeds are 
very useful, too, for filming football and 
other games in which the play is fast, 
A slight slowing down of the action helps 
the audience greatly in following the in- 
teresting details of the play. 

The slower-than-normal speeds enable 
the cameraman to snap up sluggish ac- 
tion. Furthermore, because the more 
slowly the camera is operated the longer 
the shutter remains open for each frame, 
the slow speeds often make it possible to 
get a picture where there is not sufficient 
light for a properly exposed normal speed 
shot. 

The simpler the camera the fewer the 
adjustments to be made. Thus the be- 
ginner is less confused, less apt to make 
errors. But the penalty for this simplic- 
ity is the loss of ability to cope with every 
photographic condition to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple cameras are ideal for 
the person who will be satisfied with 
“straight movies,” and who does not care 
to get into advanced work. 

The 16 mm. cameras fall into two 
classes as to method of loading with film. 
Some take film which comes on 100-foot 
or 50-foot spools. In loading such cam- 
eras, the film must be threaded through 
sprockets and film channel, then attached 
to an empty take-up spool. Other 16 mm. 
cameras are loaded simply by slipping 4 
film cartridge or magazine into place an 
closing the door. The advantages of the 
magazine-loading cameras are (1) greater 
speed and ease of loading, (2) smaller 
size of the camera, and (3) the possibility 
of changing from one type of film to an- 
other at any time, anywhere, without 
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uing to finish shooting a loading of 
wating without loss of film by the fog- 
ging which would occur if spooled film 
were interchanged in this way. The 
price the buyer pays for these advantages 
is the extra cost of buying film in 50-foot 
rather than 100-foot lengths (25¢ per 50 
feet) and the additional extra cost (an- 
other 25¢ per 50 feet) of buying film in 
a magazine rather than on the relatively 
inexpensive spool. 

Eight millimeter motion picture cam~- 
eras may also be had in a diversity of 
models. The most versatile offer a good 
range of operating speeds, including slow 
motion, and also such useful features as 
lens interchangeability and provision for 
matching the viewfinder area to that of 
extra, special-purpose lenses. A good 
range of these extra lenses may be had, 
either originally or subsequently. 

If you expect to take movies indoors, 
choose a camera with a lens at least as 
fast as f 2.5. For outdoor work, an f 3.5 
lens will prove fast enough for most uses. 

Less versatile 8 mm. cameras are also 
available . . . cameras operating at nor- 
mal speed only and making no provision 
for replacing the regular lens with spe- 
cial purpose lenses. 

Generally speaking, it is wise to buy 
as fine a camera as your means permit. 
A really well-made camera will last you 
a lifetime, and the extra dollars that it 
costs will probably amount to an insig- 
nificant amount per year, or per roll of 
film. You get about what you pay for, 
and the better camera may earn its extra 
cost many times over in the film that it 
saves. Consider those extra dollars as 
insurance on your future film invest- 
ments, and, perhaps more important, as 
assurance of getting the picture at what 
may often be your one and only oppor- 
tunity to get it— 


A Projection Screen 
For 35mm Stills 


MAKE up most of my miniature 

negatives into 2” x 2” slides. One of 
my earliest problems was a screen at 
least 54” square that should cost me a 
whole lot less than what I’d have to pay 
for a ready-made screen of that size. I 
have used the one I describe for over a 
year now with good results. 

Buy a 60” length of 54” wide white 
oilcloth; a 56” shade roller complete with 
fittings; a 56” length of 1144” wood drapery 
rod. This last item is to be sawed care- 
fully in half the long way, and is for use 
at the bottom of the screen. 

The gloss surface of the cloth would 
reflect badly but it is easily dulled by 
rubbing down well, first with any scour- 
ing powder, and lastly with powdered 
Bon Ami, using a damp cloth. Wipe clean 
and let dry. Examine carefully for any 
remaining highlights which should be 
gone over again until the whole surface 
Ils an even dull white. 

Lay the oilcloth on the kitchen lino- 
leum, turn over a half inch along the 54” 
side, and tack securely to the shade roller 
in the same manner as a shade curtain. 
Turn over an inch of the bottom edge, 
clamp together with the halves of the 
drapery rod, and fasten through the cloth 
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Made with the NATIONAL GRAFLEX 


"Tims interesting pictorial 
shot is another example of the 
scope of this precision reflex 
miniature. Its full-vision ground 
glass focusing and composing 
are important advantages—for 
still lifes as well as for action 
shots with its 1/500 second 
focal plane shutter. 

The National Graflex, though 
just a handful, makes 10 album- 
size 214” x 214” pictures on 
the Kodak. No. 120 roll. Has 
built-in microfocuser for critical 
work...and built-in exposure 
guide. With f.3.5 lens, $87.50. 
Accessory 140 mm. f.6.3 tele- 
photo lens, $55 additional. See 
this big-performance reflex min- 


iature at your Kodak dealer’s. 


Graflex and Graphic cameras are 
made by Folmer Graflex Corpora- 
tion. For best results, use fine- 
grain Kodak Panatomic, or extra- 
By A. W. Prasse with his National fast *‘SS’’ Pan Film, and Koda- 
Graflex, on Kodak Panatomic Film. | brom Paper for enlarging. 
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00 FOOT DAYLIGHT 
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Du Pont 16mm Regular Pan 


16 mm fans are finding in Regular Pan a new way to 
make good movies cheaply. This versatile medium - speed 
film is fully panchromatic. But it costs only $4.50 for 100 
feet including processing. Ask your Photo Supply Dealer 
for a roll and see for yourself what Regular Pan can do, 
For free descriptive leaflet write Dep’t. P - 8. 


DU PONT FILM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, INCORPORATED 
9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA ° ° ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CC = ATT | AAAS TRAPATT 
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All Falcon cameras 
are produced by 
American craftsmen 
and are 
unconditionally 
guaranteed 
for 12 months. 























Picture Size 154” x 14%" 


% Economical to Operate—uses standard make roll films, Takes 16 
pictures on regular 8 picture roll. 


% No Special Knowledge—no complications to master, Any ama- 
teur can operate it immediately and get brilliantly clear picturesl 


% Pictures Enlarge Splendidly—due to sharpness of detail. Ideal 
for the new enlargement process, 


‘h The 
Super-Action CANDID 


Ts. 


With £ 3.5 lens 
$21.50 


For fast action shots and 

excellent results under a 

wide variety of lighting 

conditions, Falcon pre- 

sents this superb “Can- 

did” model. It takes 16 " 

views (154” x 114”) on all —, 
standard makes of 8-picture rolls. Dufaycolor film can also be used. Has a” 
host of fine features such as are found on highest priced cameras: Wollen- 
sak Velostigmat lens ({4.5 or £3.5): Genuine Deltax fidelity shutter with 
graduated speeds, time and bulb to 1/100 sec. Focusing mount adjusts from 
infinity to 3 it. Latest “Spyglass” view-finder: Attachment for cable release. 
Takes standard range-finder and tripod: Exposed metal parts finished in 
brushed satin chrome against Ebony black Neilite case. 

































ENTIRELY MADE 


Sold by Camera Shops, Dept., Drug. 
and Stationery stores everywhere. 


UTILITY MFG. CO. Inc., 261 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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with ten 7” wood screws. 

I have mounted the shade brackets on, 
a wood frame arch at one end of my liy. 
ing room. With my projector and 5” lens 
set sixteen feet away at the opposite end 
of the room, the projected image nicely 
fills the screen with very satisfactory 
brilliance. When not in use the outfit is 
easily removed to a closet for storage — 
Dr. M. C. Cleaver, Lansing, Mich. 





Photographic Fallacies 
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education in itself to see a shutter opened 
and taken apart. A delicate watch has 
nothing on the camera shutter. 

Shutter manufacturers bend every ef. 
fort to make their equipment perfect in 
every way, particularly with regard to 
timing. It may even be said that at the 
time of assembly, the shutter operates 
with precision and accuracy. That is to 
say, if it is set for 1/100th second, the 
time interval during which the blades 
are open is 1/100th second. But how can 
the manufacturer guard against the ele- 
ments, particularly with such complicat- 
ed and delicate mechanisms? The an- 
swer is that he cannot. As a result, you 
will find very few shutters that can be 
relied upon as being absolutely accurate 
as to timing, and those few you may find 
are the result only of happy coincidence! 

The shutter on your camera, for exam- 
ple, may have served you long and well 
—and satisfactorily, too. But I'll wager 
that if it were to be subjected to a rigid 
bench test, it would record anywhere 
from 1/80 to 1/120 second when set for 
1/100th. 

This is not meant to be disparaging in 
the least, for it is not in the cards that 
the device be precision-accurate. Addi- 
tionally, it will be discovered that the 
actual exposure speeds will vary from 
time to time when the shutter is set for 
the same speed—say 1/100th second. Al- 
most all shutters show this characteristic, 
some running below the indicated speed, 
others over it. 

Filters come in for their share of var- 
iables here, too. We all recognize the 
need for filter factors when using a filter, 
but to what extent can these be relied 
upon? No filter can be assigned a fixed 
filter factor, such as two times, three 
times, and so on. The terms are mislead- 
ing, to say the least, for the factor will 
vary (1) with each different kind and 
type of emulsion and (2) each different 
kind of illumination. How can we find an 
exact factor for any given filter? Experi- 
ment is the only sure way for the condi- 
tions involved. Ten minutes later those 
conditions may have changed, and you'll 
have to start all over again. Published 
filter factors are to be regarded merely 
as approximations, upon which the user 
should base his own experience and com- 
putations. 

Another serious variable is the light 
as emitted by photoflood lamps. Because 
these lamps are burned at a higher cur-— 
rent than that for which they are rated, 
they provide a brilliant and intense light 
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that all of these remarks are not meant 
to discourage the amateur cameraman, 
but rather to make him aware of the un- 
Jlable variables in photography. 
It is true that, in spite of these variables, 
good pictures have been and can be 
made, and will continue to be made in 
the future, without the slightest difficul- 
ty. To more than counteract these var- 
iables, we have other variations, such as 
the latitude of the photographic emul- 
sion, to carry us over the doubtful spots. 
So all in all, now that you understand 
these matters, forget all about them in 
your work, for they exist in such small 
amounts that they offer no serious handi- 
cap in the creation of a technically per- 
fect photograph. 

The knowledge of these facts may help 
prevent many “wise crackers” from be- 
ing too cock-sure of themselves when 
it comes to photography. Photography is 
a paradox; on one hand it is an exact 
science, yet on the other, it is loaded with 
variables and uncertainties that are like 
dynamite in the hands of that peculiar 
class who feel they know it all. Picture- 
making is easy—just so long as you fol- 
lew the rules and are aware of the 
basic principles involved. Go deeper, or 
don’t go sufficiently into it, and you run 
into troubles which often discourage the 
beginner. 

Take photography—like life—with a 
smile. Don’t take it too seriously, or it will 
eventually have the laugh on you. 
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Patterns With Glass 


(Continued from page 33) 








ground. The flashlight is lowered until 
the desired effect is secured, then the 
black tube is adjusted until a circular 
spotlight effect appears. The camera is 
maneuvered into position, the exposure is 
given and if no movement occurred, the 
picture is in the bag. 

The elimination of all light in the room 
except that necessary to produce the pat- 
tern is essential if a black background is 
desired. If it is necessary to place the 
flashlight within the mouth of the glass 
in order to produce a pattern, a slight 
change in procedure must be made. The 
pattern is photographed as usual, then, 
without moving the glass, the flashlight 
s raised until it clears the glass, and a 
second exposure is given approximately 
equal to the first. 

is experiment will appeal to those 
who like to search for new effects and to 
whom the successful accomplishment of 
an unusual bit of work is the most satis- 
factory reward. The play of light on glass 
8 amusing and produces striking effects. 
Photographing glass by this method may 
Tequire'a bit of patience, yet as a means 
or perfecting technique it has no equal, 
and the rewards are worth the effort.—p 
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DAYLIGHT PRINTER and 
PORTABLE DARK ROOM../¢ sNew!. 


Here's an invention that is destined to revolutionize developing and printing. 
For the first time you can enjoy the thrill of fixing conveniently, safely and 
visibly .. . IN BROAD DAYLIGHT . . . made possible by the Midget 
Marvel dark room box which you operate as pict 







. Costs less and a new 
ee a aepSY thrill for picture fans. Does away with bathroom, basement, attic, closets or 
the danger of someone opening a door and spoiling your 
——. Complete, simplified instructions start your 
un and savings immediately. Furnished complete with 
all the following equipment: 
1. Printer and Dark Box 8. Fixer (Hypo) Liquid 
2. Viewing Glass 9. Shading Screen 
3. Shutter and Printing Glasses 10. Flexible Sleeves 
4. Negative and Paper Holder 11. Glass Shelf 
5. Developer Tray 12. 24 Sheets “ Marvel” Print Paper 
6. Fixer Tray 13. Book of Drying Blotters 
7. Developer Chemicals 14. Darkening Boards 
Price $10.00 Pp am Order direct from us today. C. 0. D. Send 
$1 deposit and pay balance on arrival. 


WHOLESALE CAMERA CO. 
507-5th Ave. New York 
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Dept. 108, 












ANOTHER MIN ACHIEVEMENT! 
- 
MINOPTICON = cries cscs printer ant ago 


contact printer $9.95 postpaid. Makes crisp, brilliant enlargements 
from 24x36 mm negatives (Argus, Contax, Leica, etc.) 

SPEED: With normal negatives on regular bromide paper top plate for 
200 to 400 per hour depending on operator. The saving on framing picture. 
your first 200 prints will pay for Minopticon. Comes complete 

OPERATION: The 35mm negatives, in the roll or single, with fixed focus 
are sandwiched in a negative carrier consisting of the glass lens, condensers, cord, 
plates and the carrier dropped in the slot at the top—a sheet use. 
of enlarging paper placed on the glass plate at the top; the 
hinged lid when brought down automatically lights the bulb 
to make the exposure (from one second up depending upon nished to make 3x4 prints from vest pocket (3x4 
negatives); lifting the lid automatically shuts off the light. cm) negatives—single negatives or rolls—otherwise 
Operates on 110 volts, AC or DC. same as 35 mm model. 

CONTACT PRINTS up to 234’ x4" are quickly made, GUARANTEE: Minopticon is sold subject to return 
negatives being placed on glass plate and exposures made within ten days and money cheerfully refunded and is 
sold only direct to the user. 

For details of other Westphalen enlargers, for up to 
ee see June and July POPULAR PHOTOG- 





bulb, and carrier ready for 

Size only 414”"x612”"x15l". Take Minopticon 
on your vacation and make your own prints. 

le VEST POCKET SIZE $9.95 stpaid is also fur- 


as when enlarging. 

NS Steel finished in_baked-on crystal en- 
amel; illumination is furnished by a 60 watt bulb and two 
condensing lenses; enlarged image is viewed on translucent 


MINOPTICON IS MADE IN USA AND SOLD ONLY BY 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN..................75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A Glorious Vacation: 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY CAMERA TOUR 
A TRAVELING ACADEMY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Eight glorious days for you and your camera @ August 27th to September 5th @ 4000 miles of ad- 
venture and scenic wonders @ Picture-taking all the way @ See and photograph the Minnesota Lakes, 
Glacier National Park, Black Hills, Colorado @ Your ticket includes everything © Maximum com- 
fort, luxurious accommodations, excellent meals, interesting side trips @ Darkroom facilities, supply 
store, professional instruction @ Meet and chat with Jack Price, Jack Hazlehurst, and Frank Fenner. 
These three photographic authorities will be on hand to help you with your picture problems @© Whether 
you shoot stills or movies, color or black-and-white, plan to join this friendly group of fellow-fans—for 
a perfect vacation! 


ROUND-TRIP ALL-EXPENSE TOUR COST FROM CHICAGO AS LOW AS $137.5) 
(Special rates and train connections from your home station.) 


GET ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee es 
FULL DETAILS §{ Camera Tour Director, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
ABOUT THIS SPEC- § 408 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
lease send +, without obligation, . tl illustrated itinerary and full 
eee” eee ; details about the POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY CAMERA. TOUR. 


BP Name ....cce cece cece cece cece cee encncesscncereeeeseceneeee sees eeeee 


RESERVATIONS ARE 
LIMITED. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


B adaress ne er 


Dg City and State... ..cceceececcccseccesccseeresesereesssesssesssssseses 




























































You can now become an expert photo colorist over 


night. Thra a new ingenious, simplified process, you 
actually color in oil without previous experience. No 
danger of mistakes or spoiling the print. We start 
you coloring at once with an almost uncanny method 
that requires no training . .. so simple, a child can 
do it. All the more amazing is the fact that your fin- 
ished work expresses professional technique. Color 
photography is all the rage. Improve your own pho- 
tographs or color photos for profit or pleasure. We 
send you complete ABC instructions, with full equip- 
ment for as little as $1. Select kit desired from de- 
scriptions below. 
No. 1—HOME KIT—contains all instructions to start 
you doing photo oil coloring at once, an assortment of 
4 tubes of colors, special mixing solution, absorbent, 
skewers. etc., handsomely boxed............. $1.00 
No. 2—SENIOR KiT—contains 8 tubes of assorted col- 
ors, large bottle of special mixing solution, absorbent, 
skewers, etc. Boxed with complete ABC instruc- 
CE ob cheikh eb eee bd Fad ee ees cee gees eee dus 1.98 
No. 3—MASTER KIT—Particularly recommended be- 
cause it gives you a complete coloring studio of your 
own. 15 different color tubes provide an endless va- 
riety of combination oil colors . . . also a large tube 
of drier, large tube of medi tube of extender, tur- 
pentine, supply * sorbent, palette glass 
for mixing colors, special self-instructing color chart. 
Packed in a Deluxe solid wooden, white enameled chest. 
Also simplified ABC instructions included $4.98 
HOW TO ORDE Select kit desired and rush 
your order. Enclose money 
order and we pay postage, or sent C.O.D., plus postage. 
Be sure to mention number and name of kit wanted. 



















(Canadian and foreign, cash with order, plus 25c for any of the 
units listed.) 


GARGOYLE PRESS 


Dept. /O8 - 70 FIFTH AVENUE.NEW YORK 





CERTIX 


An Ideal Sport Camera 


with a Self-Erecting Front 


Has hinged back, metal body, leather bellows, brilliant 
waist-level view finder and metal frame eye-level finder— 
both with masks for smaller frames. All except f/6.3 
model make either 8 pictures 2!4x34" or 16 pictures 
214x154", using 120 roll film. Ruggedly constructed and 
beautifully finished. 
With Certar f/6.3 in New Vario type Shutter..... $12.50 
With Certar f/4.5 in New Vario type Shutter... ..$18.50 
With Certar f/4.5 in delayed-action Compur Shutter$27.50 
With Zeiss Tessar £/4.5 in delayed-action Compur 
OS SS a aT os ee oe 


At leading dealers. Circular on request. Write: 
Dept. 88, 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 


127 WEST 42” STREET NEW YORK 
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of beautiful work, and a collection of fine 
farm photographs can be made with such 
simple equipment alone. 

My own camera has a medium fast lens 
(f 4.5), but I can’t recall a time during 
the past two years when I have used it 
at full aperture. Likewise, my camera 
has a fast shutter, with top speed of 
1/100 second. I used this maximum 
speed just once, when I tried it out to 
see what it would do. 

My top speed is usually not faster than 
1/1100 second, which means that a shut- 
ter whose maximum speed is 1/100 would 
be almost as satisfactory for my purposes 
as the one I have. In short, I could 
have just as much fun with a less expen- 
sive camera. But I count the more ex- 
pensive equipment as being worth while 
since it may some day enable me to bring 
home the one priceless picture which 
would have been impossible to get with- 
out it. 

Do not feel that you must find a big, 
prosperous farm on which to pursue your 
photographic activity. As a matter of 
fact, very interesting pictorial subjects 
often are found on and around the smaller 
places. There’s no point in even attempt- 
ing to advise you what and whom to pho- 
tograph. The best advice is to have 
plenty of film and to be on the constant 
lookout for unusual lighting and compo- 
sitions. The barn, for instance, may be 
an unlovely object, but it can present 
delightful studies in light and shadow at 
different hours of the day and during dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. 

The man who lives on a farm (or visits 
one) and who is devoted to photography 
can find literally thousands of photo- 
graphic subjects right at hand. And this, 
of course, is true of the genuine camera 
enthusiast wherever he may be.—f 


Electric Iron Hotplate 


N old discarded electric iron can be 
quickly made into a handy low 
temperature heater, as follows: 

Remove plug con- 
nection on iron, 
then take out the 
bolt holding wooden 
handle to straps. 
Bend the front han- 
dle strap in and 
down, to form front 
leg, as shown in the 
picture. Bend back 
handle strap in and 
down, farther than 
the front strap, so that U shaped prong 
will form two back legs of heater. Spread 
these apart until the top of the heater is 
level. It may be necessary to saw off a bit 
of the electric plug so it will not interfere 
with stance of legs. Fasten heater to small 
wood base using a short bolt through 
handle bolt hole in front leg. Put screws 
at an angle through loops in the two 
back legs and base will be secure. 

This heater is useful in home workshop 
and photo darkroom. It may be used to 


Handy hotplate 
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keep glue hot, melt wax and paraffin 1. 
water for making up developer. ei m_ 
writer had trouble keeping ion 
solutions between 65 and 70 degrees 4." 
ing development in a cold basement dui. 
room in winter months. If the hess. 
allowed to heat up just slightly, a je 
may be set on it and desired tempemie 
obtained.—Victor L. Holm, Attica, 



























Army Air Photograph “l 


(Continued from page 27) 











Force and other squadrons of the Air 
Corps, ‘they are sent to the Pho 
Department of the Air Corps Tech 
School, recently moved from 
Field, Ill., to Lowry Field located at Dep. 
ver, Colo. At the school they are given, 
nine months’ course in air and groundphy. 
tography. So intensive is this instruct, 
that it is estimated to be the equivaley 
of two years spent in ordinary photy. 





e aT ° Weston 
graphic training in the air bases of th Scheine 
Army Air Corps. pong & 

Rated as one of the best photographie : 
schools in the Army, the Air Corps Tech. meget 
nical School asks nothing in preparatig | —— 





except a high school education or ij 
equivalent. Valuable subjects in whid 
one should be versed prior to attending 
the Air Corps Technical School are math. 
ematics, physics, and chemistry. 





The first part of the course is devoted * Un 
purely to mathematics, chemistry, optics + The 
and photographic theory. In the math. ' 
matical problems, the neophytes solve al Ihe 
of the calculations necessary to fiyig * Nia 
and laying a photographic map of an ate k Su 
a quarter of a degree square or whats x Ne 
termed a “fifteen minute quadrangle.” As ‘x 
the figures involved are almost astronom- ( 
ical, a knowledge of logarithms is desi- +n 
able. ( 

From the beginning of the secon Say 
month, the enlisted students plunge into & Ko: 
the intricacies of laboratory work during + Pri 
half of the day, supplemented by sil aoe 
more theory during the remaining hows hx 
of training. Negative making and prin pb 
ing occupy their attention during all d 7 
the second month under the careful sentt- . = 
iny of highly trained officers, civilian i- " 
structors, and enlisted men. This is fl 1 be 
lowed by a study of all types of growl B] yc 
and air cameras. ‘ 10 Di 

Some of the cameras used for der ALL 





work cost several thousand dollars. 7 
range from fairly small (5x7) hang 
eras for oblique work to intricate 
sion instruments with lenses of #3 == 
focal length. eek: ACC 

The making of ground pictures such 
hangars, automobiles, parts of airplanes = 
and machinery, interiors, etc., is next on 
the instruction schedule. Beside the clas- 
room instruction and outside assignme 
students are encouraged to draw call 
such as Graflexes and view came? 
weekend forays into neighboring # 
spots. They are given credit for 
photographs made on these excursi 

All phases of copying from post-@ 
large aerial mosaics are studied fol 
ground photography. Special a nt 
paid to making lantern slides waK 
widely used in Air Corps lectur 
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MOVIE FUN AND BIGGER 

MO VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY 

guy MOVIE MASTER FILMS 



















50 ft. 16mm $2. 
. 8mm for Keystone 1.50 
ound pho. aim vai Prices Include Processing 
nstruction SPEEDS 
qUivalent h P Pan 
ey Dujlight Daylight — 
1) 8 24 16 
es of the Schelnet »..-.s+- 18 23 21 
ee sere ee Oe ae Ot 
to ‘ pes ASK our DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT 
tographi BUCHHEISTER FILMS, Inc. 
rps Tech. Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 
reparation 
aml AUGUST 
in which 
a ‘ 
stoi) STAR VALUES 
is di Universal Juwel 5x7 F 4.5 Tessar 
— ° "W. A. 12cm lens Graflex acc.. .$175.00 
ry, Opies BP} yIhagee Reflex Fldg. 9x12 F4.5 
1e mathe. | a $ 35.00 
s solve all i Thagee fs ee Enlan en _ 
; So re J 
to flying kNixe 314x444 F4.5 Tessar R. ‘. ian 
a rere 5 
of an are % Super Nettel 35MM F 2.8 Case...$ 85.00 
or what is % Nettax 35MM F 2.8 Tessar....... $100.00 
le” As * Contax model I 35MM F 1.5 Case.$145.00 
Bo Superb 2Y4x2Y, F 3.5 Heiliar eae 
astronom- a eer A 
; is desir. i * Rolleicord 214x244 F 4.5 Case....$ 45.00 
} 1S Ces & Miroflex 214x314 F 4.5 Tessar . 
i ea 75.00 
14x21 
es ne 28 Te nes 
unge into tlamte Reflex 214x214 F3.5 bee —_ 
. ee ° 
rk during HP) % Primarflex’ 21x21, F 3'§ ‘Tessar, $115.00 
1 by still % Dollina 35MM F 2 Xenon Case...$ 55.00 
ing hoa w® Exakta C 15x22 F3.5......... $ 75.00 
Ing Xk Vollenda 156xlf4 F3.5.......... $ 22.50 
nd print- % Leica model G 35MM F 2 Case. ..$135.00 
ing all of pres Ikonta C 214x314 F 4.5 ee an 
I Behe leeicenatsiere cies were. . 
ful scrut- w*Balda 156x214 F 2.9 Compur..... $ 25.00 


vilian & * Super Ikonta A 156x214 F 3.5 Tes- 
nis is fol- 
of ground 


sar 

& Tele Graflex 4x5 F 4.5 Tessar....$ 80.00 
% Graflex Ser. B 4x5 F 4.5 K. A.....$ 40.00 
*Graflex Ser. D 314x414 F 2.7 Tes- 


$100.00 
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10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, ON 
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ALL THESE SPLENDID USED VALUES 
HENRY HERBERT 


483-485 Fifth Avenue, New-York. N.Y. 


OMMODATION.... 


at the ARKIN STORES 


every transaction is based on its 
value to the customer. His require- 
ments are studied in relation to the 
amount he is willing to pay. A va 



















= ry branch of photog- 
raphy facilitates the selection of the 
exact article he needs. Suggestions 
and advice are courteously and sin- 
cerely offered whether the transac- 
tion is a personal behind-the-counter 
one or the result of correspondence. 
Generous trade-in allowances are 
made on used equipment. 

Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
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HOTOGRAPHIC & X-RAY SUPPLIES 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


instruction. A short course is also given 
in aerial motion picture making. 

The most exacting period of the nine 
months’ training are the concluding ses- 
sions of the course when photographic 
mosaics are made of fifteen minute quad- 
rangles. This is where the student’s flair 
for mathematics, if any, stands him in 
good stead. Mosaics are photographic rep- 
resentations, that is, a huge composite 
picture of an area too large to cover with 
a single exposure. These mosaics range 
from strips one print wide to those cover- 
ing hundreds of square miles. As the 
photographs are made with over fifty per 
cent overlap, sometimes only a small por- 
tion of each print is used. 

In laying the mosaics, only one hun- 
dredth of an inch deviation is allowed be- 
cause most of the negatives are made at 
an altitude exceeding 10,000 feet. An inch 
at that altitude is equivalent to 100 inches 
on the ground, using a 12-inch focal 
length lens. 

When an A.C.T.S. student is handed his 
diploma just before the graduation pa- 
rade he may rest assured that he is well 
founded in the elements of ground and 
air photography. 

Young men who wish to know more 
about photographic opportunities at Air 
Corps bases may receive information by 
writing to the recruiting officers at any 
Air Corps station.— 





Girl Behind Mug Camera 


(Continued from page 35) 











the subject’s face to show up all lines 
and identifying characteristics. Overhead 
lights give good definition to the hair. 
Esther times the exposure at 1/25th of a 
second to get the facial detail. 

One of the first duties of the police pho- 
tographer, she explained, is to study the 
face of the subject, even as the society 
portrait photographer. Here, however, 
the similarity of their methods ends, for 
instead of softening harsh lines and fea- 
ures with skillful lighting, careful posing 
and other tricks of the art, the police pho- 
tographer’s efforts are directed toward 
producing pictures that reveal every pos- 
sible detail that would assist identifica- 
tion. Thus, a scar should be turned to 
the camera to show it up. A funny nose, 
crossed eyes, or cauliflower ears are im- 
portant to sleuths, and the young lady 
photographer makes sure the Bertillon 
photos she takes reveal them. 

In addition to the “mugs,” Esther makes 
“stand-ups” of the criminals. The Kan- 
sas City police department’s file of these 
full-length pictures is the most complete 
in the United States, and is much in de- 
mand by law enforcement officers in the 
Middle West. Thus, Esther has the satis- 
faction. of knowing she is not only help- 
ing the local police track down criminals, 
but is also assisting officers in other parts 
of the country in their fight against crime. 
In the winter, two “stand-ups” are made, 
one in which the criminal wears hat and 
coat, and one in which he is shown bare- 
headed, so that the officers will recognize 
him under both circumstances. 

(Please turn to the next page) 






































REPARE for a 
profitable business 
or a fascinating 
hobby in the inter- 
esting field of Pho- 
tography—mail cou- 
pee at once for free 
s00oklet — ‘‘Opportu- 
nities in Modern 
Photography.” 
Whether you are in- 
terested in photogra- 
phy for pleasure or 





























profit — this free 
booklet will tell you 
what ou_ should 


know about it. 


Many Make Money 
While Learning 


This free booklet also 
reveals the money-making 
opportunities that exist to- 
day for professional pho- 
tographers and _ trained 
amateurs. It outlines in 
detail a simplified home 
training plan under the 
guidance of qualified in- 
structors that makes it 
possible to easily master 
eases ge: f in all its 
ranches during spare 
time . . . and earn money 
while learning. 

e are truly living in 
an age of pictures and the 
public interest and demand 
for photography is greater 
than ever before. News- 
papers, magazines, and ad- 
vertisers pay out millions 
of dollars each year for 
photographs. Skilled por- 
trait photographers make 
handsome incomes. 


Practical Studio 
Methods 
Our practical studio methods 
also qualify for well paying 
positions upon graduation, You 
need no previous experience— 
and only a common school ed- 
ucationis necessary. Send cou- 
pon at once for the free booklet 
“Opportunities in Modern 
Photography’’ together with 
full particulars and _ re- 
quirements. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 226-C 

3601 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, lil. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


American School of Photography, 
Dept. 226-C, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


The farther along 
I get in the lessons, 
the better I like 
photography, It was 
a good thing for me 
when I enrolled for 
your Course, The 
‘ost is little when 
ne sees all that one 
sets for the money. 


Frank W. Johnson 
Buffalo, N. Y. 












































Send free booklet ‘‘Opportunities in Modern Pho- 
tography,’’ full particulars and requirements, 


Name Age 





Address, 
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You can't do 
without a 


SPEEDGUN 


Used by 9 out of 10 
Press Photographers! 


The SPEEDGUN MODEL-C should be as 
much a part of your Speed Graphic as the lens 
of the camera itself. The Model-C is as fast 
as your shutter . . . every exposure means a 
picture . .. it’s all electric, making possible 
remote control, tandem control, multiple flash. 


With Summer here, and the night filled with 
picture-possibilities, you need a SPEEDGUN 
more than ever. Permanent bracket. Synchro- 
nizes perfectly with new or old style compur 
shutter at any speed. Electric finger type trip- 
per. Nothing to set . . . nothing to get out of 
order. Uses standard flashlight batteries. Re- 
member, anybody can make a synchronizer, but 





there is only one SPEEDGUN—call for it by 


name—accept no substitute. 25 
At your dealer, or write for details. § 
ee 


Send 3c stamp for pocket slide scale 
of correct flash exposures . . . P-43. Loi accra 


Other Models, 
Made in the U. S. A. by $12.50 to $25.00 


202 EAST 44TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 





KORELLE 6x6cm. REFLEX 
CANDID MINIATURE 

For all branches of photography—amateur 

and professional, the Korelle Reflex meets 


every requirement. It gives you @ Micro 
Refiex Focusing @ Focal Plane Shutter 
@ Interchangeable Lens @ Combined Shut- 
ter Wind and Film Transport with automatic 
stop @ 120 Roll Film, 12 Exposures @ Pic- 
ture size 2144x214, inches. It will surpass 
your expectations. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Free Catalog 


Lists hundreds of 
values in fine cam- 
eras, lenses, dark 
room supplies and 
accessories of all 
kinds. Write for 
Catalog 238-RA— 
IT’S FREE. 


Burke & James, 
Inc. 


223 W.MADSON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


The fast Pancro-Press film, usually 
4x5, is used for “stand-ups,” and some- 
times for “mugs,” which are 27% x 4%, al- 
though Verichrome is often used for the 
latter. After the pictures are taken, 
Esther develops them at 65 to 70 degrees 
F., depending on exposure and type of 
film, in the developer (DK-50) which 
she prepares from ready-mixed powder. 
A temperature control box was recently 
added to the darkroom equipment, and is 
in high favor with Esther and Photogra- 
pher Kearney. Police pictures are kept 
in the hypo bath for 45 minutes, Esther 
stated, to insure their preservation for a 
lifetime. 

Experience has proved the fine defini- 
tion qualities of Azo 1, 2, 3 and 4, shiny, 
hard surface paper for police photo- 
graphs, and Esther finds that this type of 
paper helps to bring out harsh lines and 
disclose characteristics of criminals. 

After the prints are dry, they are clas- 
sified in the Modus Operandi file, the 
subjects grouped according to heights. 
There are three main divisions: White 
Men, Negroes, and Women. The sub- 
divisions include the photo-files of hold- 
up men, con game crooks, pickpockets, 
shop-lifters, extortioners, bank robbers, 
etc. There is also a special file classifying 
criminals as to nationality. 

Esther places one print of each arrested 
person in the proper file, together with 
accurate, written information regarding 
the person. Then she sends one print to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation at 
Washington, D. C., and one to the Mis- 
souri State Patrol at Jefferson City. In 
addition to these, six or seven prints of 
each police character are kept on file for 
the use of the various local detective 
bureaus. 

Because of the large number of prints 
thus required and because, in addition to 
the “mugs” and “stand-ups,” Esther helps 
to finish the accident prevention bureau 
shots and outside crime pictures, there 
are sometimes five to six hundred prints 
a day to be finished. Many of these pic- 
tures never reach the public press—some 
are too horrible and ghastly. At first this 
type of photo was deeply shocking to the 
young lady so short a time out of school, 
but she has learned to regard them with 
a certain degree of imperviousness, emo- 
tionally, while trying to learn the lessons 
they drive home so tragically and dra- 
matically. 

Esther enjoys studying the character 
revealed in the faces of the men and 
women whose pictures she makes. Espe- 
cially does she wonder about the women 
in crime. While many obviously are to- 
tally lacking in moral sense, there are 
others, she thinks, who turn to crime as 
a result of bad associations, an unfortu- 
nate marriage, or some degrading experi- 
ence which makes them ashamed to face 
their families again. Esther has seen 
women bank robbers, shop lifters, prosti- 
tutes, and murderers pass through the 
gray walls of Kansas City police head- 
quarters, and as she considers their 
crimes, weighing them against their char- 
acters and personalities, she is learning 
a great deal about human nature. 

“Police photography is fascinating be- 
cause one never knows what the day will 


require of the photographer” | 
commented. “Everything that , ¢ 
here at headquarters is interest hs 
the routine work, and I never ky 
some extraordinary photograph 
lem will have to be solved, or whens 
notorious criminal will be brought 
mugging!” % 
Because Esther wants to be pm 
for any emergency, photographi 
speaking, she spends many hours : 
ing and practicing. Although as yet hy 
official work has been confined to tes 
picture-making, she has learned to 
the Speed Graphic and the Recomar , 
that if she is given an outside au 
ment she can fulfill it. Also, she has / 
miliarized herself with the operation 4 
the large camera used for om 
enlarging, and reducing photog 
printed matter, and other evidence » ; 
pared for the prosecution. 
Photography is playing an increasing! 
valuable part in the scientific detections 
crime, and Police Photographer Bey! 
Bragin is convinced that in this field 
will be able to perform a real public ge 
ice while actively engaging in wh 
her “the most exciting game 
world.”— 


Utility Cabinet © 

MATEURS who live in the mokn 

style apartments or any place whe 
space is at a premium will solve thepm 
lem of where to keep their ever-in 
ing store of photographic gad 
purchasing an ordinary kitchen } 
cabinet. 


a 


Handy metal cabinet for photo equipment. 


These are of sturdy all-metal consit 
tion and finished in various 
tints to suit Friend Wife’s color schem 
They cost about $3.00 at any depart 
or house-furnishing store, Du 
quickly repay that amount in je 
otherwise broken or mislaid a 
The one pictured measures 12x18xt0 
fits behind a door in an out-of-thew 
corner. 

The medicine chest is a swell placel® 
keep things but when Grandpa drinks# 
all your favorite developer for 0 
medicine it’s time to do something, 
the utility cabinet is a good 4 
D. E. Costello, Corona, L. I., N. ¥ 
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| leak Retina 11 £2 lens ER case 


6 PENNS GREATER 
y VALUES 


nn values ‘‘click”” with unbeat- 
ms only ooo but our friendly, personal and 
oe pr advice and service have established us 

0 fastest growing Photographic Supply 
House in the world. Be wise... Let Penn fill 


your camera needs 


Typical PENN Values: 


‘og Model G £2 Summar Lens, ER case 


tina 1£3.5 lens 
Koda del 1 Slow speed f2 Sonnar 
Poth Derby 14 V. P. f3.5 lens, latest model. . . 
Foth Derby 1 V. P. f2.5 lens 


Rolleicord £4.5 Zeiss lens, latest model 


cigtlander Super B f3.5 lens 
Van in a reflex £3.5 lens 
Foth Flex Reflex £2.5 lens 
Kodak Recomar EE nn wag eawaeenes 
Jeiss Miroflex 6x9 £4.5 Tessar 

igs x12 Juwel A f4.5 Tessar 
piss ICA Reflex 334x474 f2.7 Tessar 
Keystone 8mm K8 Camera f3.5.............- 
Cine Kodak Model K. f1.9 lens with case 
Rolleiflex 6x6, £3.5 Tessar ER case 

Above items Like New--except where specified 
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RCHANDISE SOLD SUBJECT 
A DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

















Send for FREE Money Saving Catalog P-8 


CHANGE. inc. 


126 West 32nd. St., New York City 





“Not a Toy Camera.” 
Makes clear, excellent pic- 
tures on Ortho Chromatic 
Films. Simple to operate 
—good enlargements. 


“MIDGET” 
CORONET 
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59.50 
G. GENNERT 


INCORPORATED 


20 to 26 West 22nd St. 1153 Wall Street 
New York Los Angeles 
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MAKES 18 PRINTS AT ONCE 


ECONOMICAL—LIGHTNING FAST 


im original MINI-STRIP 35mm. contact printer. 
es 18 contact prints or positive transparencies in 
Seconds for as low as 2 cents a strip. 


AUTOMATIC LIGE Y ie ; . 
sators included. GHT CONTROL—Exposure Compen 


Beautifully finished 28x7x10”—shipping weight 12 lbs. 
BUY DIRECT—ONLY...$14.75 
POSTPAID if cash with order 

HH EELING PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 

Wilshire Bivd. P8 Hollywood, Calif. 
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Child Photography 


(Continued from page 29) 














good for portrait work as a longer focal 
length lens, it does very well. A little 
care should be exercised in getting back 
from the subject far enough so that dis- 
tortion in perspective is corrected. Speed 
is essential in making semi-candid photo- 
graphs of children as their expressions 
change very rapidly. Supersensitive pan- 
chromatic film should be used. After ex- 
posing 36 negatives the writer prints up 
about thirty of them 3x4 from which the 
customers pick the ones they wish en- 
larged. Prints this size can be turned out 
quickly and economically and provide 
the customer with a good collection of 
small prints for the album. Parents are 
pleased to get such a print assortment. 

Children are at their best for photo- 
graphing when they are doing something 
that they especially like to do. Gain their 
confidence and interest by playing with 
them. Talk to them about their toys and 
pretend that this picture business is just 
another swell game to play. In other 
words, toss out your dignity and speak 
their language. Get them settled in one 
spot playing with their toys or engaged 
in some pastime. Then you can watch 
for the best poses and expressions and 
click off your exposures without them 
being wholly aware that you are taking 
pictures. A tripod may be used but it 
will be found that more interesting and a 
greater variety of poses can be secured 
by holding the camera, maneuvering 
around the child and shooting from vari- 
ous angles. With a shutter speed of 1/40 
sec. or better, camera movement can be 
avoided with a little care. Constant at- 
tention should be paid to the focusing 
in this event for it must be remembered 
that both you and the subject are moving. 

Good photos taken in this manner are 
priceless and have much more charm 
than the “watch the birdie” type. Any 
number of situations may be arranged, 
such as a little girl making pies in the 
kitchen, dressing or giving her doll a 
bath, writing and reading, etc. Take 
pains with your backgrounds and keep 
them simple. Bulky furniture or other 
objects have spoiled many a good natural 
portrait. Plain walls usually make good 
backgrounds. The tone of the wall can 
be controlled by the distance the sub- 
ject and lights are placed from it. Use a 
dark background for blondes and light or 
medium grey for brunettes. 

A very common mistake is to place a 
subject in dark clothes against a back- 
ground of the same tone or, in the case 
of a girl dressed in a patterned gown, 
against a patterned wallpaper. A white 
sheet or black cloth can also be used to 
advantage if care is taken to place them 
far enough from the subject so that they 
are thrown out of focus. 

As for lighting, most any type of good 
portrait lighting may be used. My own 
favorite and a more or less foolproof 
arrangement is to have two No. 1 photo- 
floods in a reflector about three feet to 
one side and a little above the subject, 
and two more No. 1 photofloods in an- 


BRILLIANT % CAMERA 


Just a sample of what to expect 
in this sensational new camera 
catalog. Here's a camera de- 
signed to take perfect shots— 
the famous Voigtlander Bril- 
liant V6, with dollars lopped 
off the regula 

rice. See it in the 
big FREE catalog at id 











WESTON. JUNIOR 
EXPOSURE METER 


A new, more compact, low cost 


Weston exposure meter incor- 
porating fhe famous Weston 
photronic cell. For use with both 
still and movie cameras. Gives 
accurate exposure setting in 
minimum time. A real “buy”. 
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NEW YORK,N.Y. @ CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ ATLANTA. GA. 
BOSTON, MASS. ph BRONX, N. tT N.J @ JAMAICA L.1 


BWHOLESALE RADIO SERVICE CO., INC.J 
gi00 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Yy 


; Rush FREE Camera Catalog No. 72-48H8 ; 
i ' 
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HAddress 
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Hyp-O-Meter 


The Hyp-O-Meter Test Is 
Becoming Standard Prac- 
tice With Professionals. 
How About You? 





Perfect hypo_ protection 
without lost time and 
bother. 


Old timers know what they 
are up against in striving 
for print permanency. 

To newcomers we can only 
say—‘‘Examine most any 
collection of prints 
range from 10 to 20 years 
old and you will be amazed 
at the small percentage 
which do not show yellow 
fade and hypo stains, 


MAKES EVERY PRINT A 
PERMANENT RECORD 


The Hyp-O-Meter Test is 
Positive guarantee against stained and faded prints. 
Prints which will mean so much to you in the 
years to come. Complete, ready to use...... $5.00 


ITE-MASTER 


MAKES ANY LIGHT 
A FLOOD LIGHT 













Use ordinary 15¢ bulbs 
and obtain up to 2000 
watt light equivalent 
with low current con- 
sumption and long life, 
Four position switch— 
OFF, Normal, Half 
Flood (2% times nor- 
mal) and Full Flood 


(5 times normal bril- 
liancy) positions. A 
rugged, heavy duty unit 
which will last a lifetime. For either professional 
or amateur use. Half Flood position is ideal for 
enlarging work (40 watt bulb will give 100 watt 
illumination with very long life and less heat). 
Complete, ready to operate from any 110 volt A.C. 
circuit $9.75 
Guaranteed for 5 years. 

If your dealer cannot supply you send $9.75 and 
we will ship direct postpaid. 


HAYNES PRODUCTS CO. 


136 Liberty Street, Dept. PA-838, New York, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS TO DEALERS 


Raygram Corp., N.Y.C. Hornstein Photo Sales, Chicago 
Craig Movie Supply Co., Los Angeles 














eileen 


FOR MINIATURE ENLARGERS 


There’s a wealth of 
beauty and charm in 
your miniature negative, yes; but to hold all 
the detail, brilliancy and gradation in the 
‘enlargement make it through a Wollensak 
Enlarging Velostigmat lens. Speed f3.5 in 
\2", 3° and 314” focus; £4.5 in 2”, 3” and 
3Y,"; £6.3 in 2” and 342”. Not costly; free 


trial period. "7 WRITE FOR FREE BOOK ! 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY, 606 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


WOLLENSAK 














POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


other reflector about four feet in front 
of the subject right next to the camera 
and about level with the subject’s face. 
The light on the side gives sparkling 
highlights on the hair and on one side of 
the face and the other light which is a 
foot farther away lights up the face and 
kills the deep shadows on the opposite 
side. With a little experimenting any 
number of lighting arrangements can be 
worked out. 

Lighting equipment should be kept 
simple for easy arrangement and port- 
ability. I nearly broke my back at first, 
carting around heavy light stands and re- 
flectors, but for the past two years I have 
been using the same two 50 cent re- 
flectors, one to attach to a light music 
stand and the other on a clamp-on socket 
type that is so popular. This, with a 
couple of double sockets, a few extra 
bulbs, and a 25-foot extension cord com- 
pletes the equipment, and the resulting 
photographs have been as good as those 
taken with the heavier outfit. 

If you use a miniature camera and ex- 
pect to enlarge the negatives to any great 
extent, a finegrain developer should be 
used. If it is intended to enlarge them 
on a rough or semi-rough matte portrait 
paper, D-76 is a very good developer for 
the purpose. However, in a great many 
cases in taking the pictures it is necessary 
to move farther back from the subject 
for additional depth of field or to elimi- 
nate disortion, etc., thereby not utilizing 
the entire negative area in the subse- 
quent enlargement. In this event it is ad- 
visable to use a developer for finer grain. 
If you intend to make your enlargements 
on glossy paper for possible commer- 
cial sale, developers such as M P G 
Infinol, Champlin’s No. 15, or other 
equally good finegrain developers are 
recommended.— 





Hometown Newsreel 
(Continued from page 19) 











that most of the people you shoot know 
that they are being shot and know where 
the pictures will be screened. Hang a 
sign on your car or camera: “See Your- 
self in the Movies at the Bijou Theater 
next week.” Be sure that the theater out- 
lines the weekly newsreel program in its 
newspaper ads and posts lobby displays. 

You won’t lack for newsy subjects if 
you read the local papers and establish 
a contact with them. The editors may 
gladly cooperate with you in return for 
an occasional “still” photo of a news 
event which you cover on your rounds. 
In fact, as a promotional venture, several 
newspapers have paid the freight charges 
for shipping home-town newsreels to be 
developed. Theaters present the reel as 
“sponsored by the Daily Argus.” 

Like the newspaper, you will deal with 
two types of “copy”—features and spot 
news. Your equivalent of feature stories is 
footage of such human-interest subjects as 
a new arrival of triplets, the lovely new 
rock-garden in somebody’s back yard, the 
prize catfish just removed from the reser- 
voir, the City Beautiful campaign, and 
even such trivia as the 5 o’clock rush 























































August, Igy 
out of a downtown office 

Your spot news coverage will consis, 
sports events, auto crashes, se 
arriving notables, and all the fn 
one items that make copy for the 
paper. You can always find subj a 
satisfy a universal curiosity. The mi. 
may like to have you shoot 
drivers as they squirm in the win, 
chair. You can shoot the yeggs who hay § 
confessed to robbing the corner : 
store. The newspaper account may (ltr 
rate a passing glance, but people will tun 
out in force to see movies of minor log] 
happenings. Everybody likes to have Came 
things visualized as well as described, 

There are several pitfalls to be Avoided MME Light and 
Don’t forget that faces—and lots of then ag 
—are your chief stock in trade, Don't he. renatkab 
come the fair-haired boy for all the pub. 8 
licity-seeking interests in town, Dont Adapter ™ 





x 
forget that you can run afoul of a Suit i po pial 
you treat some citizen Letyt 
without due recourse to the “outs” F100 


granted newspapers. 

If your’s is a college town, you will mm V2 
across far more subjects than you om If 
use. The football coach is always proul 
to parade his charges. The fans will fig 7 
to a screen review of last Satumday; 
game, especially if it was played outg¢ 
town. You can draw hundreds of@ 
dents to a theater with a campus bem 
contest, projecting the charms of th 
testants and collecting a vote from 
audience. Exercise your imaginatio 
you will succeed. 

Whether or not you wish to 
depends upon the investment you @ 
exhibitors care to make. Sound w 
tiply the costs. Most current homei 
reels are silent and screen titles are 
to be as satisfactory as they were 
the Twenties. Bs 

There are innumerable ways to pruit 
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Color tri 
from your home newsreel. You mays ceptions! 
20-minute weekly reels to a numberd & |M¢.sn" 


theaters, or locate a commercial sponsor, 
or both. Do not be discouraged should 
you live in a large city and the dom- 
town de luxe houses turn you dow. 
Often the stunt is easier to sell to outly- 
ing neighborhood theaters. Several subu- 
ban theaters in Denver have been pulling 
thousands of people from all sections 0 
the city on the strength of the home mov- 
ies. Similarly, an exhibitor in a towd 
5,000 in Mississippi has been packing em 
in with his own 16 mm. efforts. (An ama- 
teur cinemaphotographer will understand 
why. He knows how it tickles the vamily 
of people to see themselves on the screen) 
It is also possible that one or mor 
commercial firms will jump at the oppor 
tunity to reach the public in a new an 
interesting manner. Sponsors enjoy bol 
direct and indirect advertising. 7 
they will win a measure of good-will? 
putting people “in the movies.” 
the weekly reel can contain a little 
advertising, such as the scene of the ba 
gain-day crowd in the store or a demi 
stration of some produce they handie 
The stunt may be scld a theater 
on a “round-robbin” proposition, 
you take the projector from town tou 
and shoot a special one-week reel in® 
city. Or you may branch out willl? 
“State Newsreel,” confine the coverage # 














A rare value at $175° 


lhagee 
Uitrix 
Camera 


Light and on 
pt, thet ett, this new model is a fine camera at 
> remarkably low price. 

8 or 16 pictures to roll of film 
dapter mask permits making eight 3% x 21% or six- 
wnat x 2%6 exposures to a roll. Self-erecting lens 


ount. Equipped with brilliant view and 
and forwtcrel finders. Protected ruby windows. Fast 
F435 anastigmat lens. Zenith shutter with speeds up 


to 1/100 sec., bulb and time. 
At your dealer’s or direct from 


meEDO 


17 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
———— 


You "Need rn 
NOW 


More 
Than 





Color transparencies are ex- Head swivelled 
beautiful when 
2”"x2” glass a 


and shown by Hag fr: ame film, 
Purpose Projecto 


Tri-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


Now, when you are taking more ‘‘candid’’ pic- 
tures than ever you oe emg need this S.V.E. 
Projector. It shows each view, life-size with re- 
markable brilliance and clarity. It projects sin- 
gle or double frame film as well as color trans- 
parencies mounted in glass slides. Write for de- 


scriptive folder ‘‘ Thrills From Stills’’ 


name of nearest dealer _ 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 8PP, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
EES AGREES EDGE LS PE DLR CE IES EET 


. USE BOTH HANDS 
DO ANEVEN JOB! 


Sponge your roll or cut 
films both sides at once— 
faster, better, with 


COOK’S 
FILM GRIPPER 


™ Spring-steel jaw grips film - edge 

5 Sg os ye aa ser Has chain 
to ng it jaw Sent 
od for ‘Joe; colwidad’ if not 
satisfied. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 
35 Beaver St., Ansonia, Conn. 





Handles 
Films 
Up to 
8x10 








: Adjustable Roll Film Tank 


Made of stainless steel and bake- 


116. 
EGULAR $5. bo VALUE 


Only $3.19 Postpaid 


MAXIM ot Sa METER— 
Bist Big Bargain Catalog Free. 


CAVALIER ¢ CAMERA CO.'F2.20%" i 








POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


events of wide interest and syndicate 
weekly prints over a broad area. The 
Griffith Amusement Corporation of Okla- 
homa City, a leading Southwestern chain, 
plans statewide topical coverage as a re- 
sult of the phenomenal success of the 
home-town reels it has been showing in 
many cities. Griffith has proved that the 
stunt is, if anything, more popular in 
small towns than in the major cities. 

In most situations the home - town 
news-reel is practical only with 16 mm. 
film, due to the twin factors of cost and 
convenience. Facilities for processing 35 
mm. negatives are usually too far away 
to give prompt service on topical events. 
Besides, it costs money to deal with 35 
mm. film. But with 16 mm., let a severe 
auto crash happen in the morning and 
you can be regaling the audience that 
night with a complete visualization of the 
wreck. 

The three essentials for success in this 
business are camera sense, news sense, 
and sales sense.—f® 


Negative Proportions 

UCH is said and written about neg- 

ative sizes, but many a camera is 
bought with very little consideration 
given to the shape of picture the camera 
will produce. Not infrequently the real 
cause for disappointment in a camera is 
the fact that the shape of the negative 
is not best suited to the type of pictures 
the camera owner likes to take. 

Manufacturers have placed on the mar- 
ket cameras that give photographers 
everything from square negatives to 
negatives practically twice as long as they 
are wide. Often the shape is dictated by 
optical and mechanical circumstances. 
Any one of these shapes will serve all 
purposes in composition—providing the 
photographer can maneuver into proper 
position or do his cropping without sac- 
rificing anything. Nevertheless all are 
not equally advantageous. 

No one can have a camera with the 
ideal negative shape for every picture 
possibility that comes his way, but it is 
possible to choose the camera that will 
most often make it easy to get the whole 
picture and nothing else upon the film. 
It will be a personal choice for each pho- 
tographer and, whatever he chooses, he 
will sometimes wish he had a broader or 
a narrower, a shorter or a longer nega- 
tive behind his lens. 

A table showing the range in common 
negative sizes in the order they deviate 
from squareness is presented here as a 
handy guide. The figure at the right is 
the proportion of the length to the width 
in each case, the width being equal to 1. 
Any square neg- 1% PAB saidess 1.33 

ae Ae era 1.00 1% OY... 0s 1.38 
es 1.11 2% a 1.40 
2% Beeccnxed 1.17 5  Sdpienial 1.40 

% or 1.25 1% a 1.44 
4 er 1.25 2%4 ee 1.44 
1% es 1.28 1 ei ikinn xc 1.50 
1% i se 130 2546x 3%...... 1.51 
3% ae 1.30 1% se 1.53 
1%6 x 1%¢...... 131 3% ae 1.69 
1% x 2%e6...... 132 2% a 1.70 
3% x 4%...... 1.32 2% oe 1.88 

R. J. Simpson, Portage, Wis. 
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Rollei-graphed by R. B. Stewart, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Capture Vacation 
“High Spots’ witha 


Qolleicord 


TAKE one of the new Rolleicords 

Es on your vacation this year and 
make sure of getting a satisfactory, last- 
ing record of each interesting thing you 
see or do. Rolleicords are as easy to use 
as the cheapest cameras—yet they make 
the most prize-winning pictures. 


There’s no guesswork when you use a 
Rolleicord. You actually see each pic- 
ture before, while and after making the 
exposure. 


Sharp Pictures—in the Most 
Practical Size and Shape 


The Rolleicord gives you 12 pictures in 
the popular 24% x 2% inch size on a roll 
of standard, easily obtained 120 film. 


Rollei negatives are sharp enough to 
enlarge to any size. But you don’t need 
to enlarge them! Even inexpensive con- 
tact prints are large enough to mount in 
the album and view without eyestrain. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show 
You These Two Models: 


Model fa has a Zeiss Trio- 
tar f/4.5 lens in one-lever 
Compur shutter with 
speeds up to 1/300 sec., 
and an f/3.2 focusing 
lens; a sport type metal 
frame view finder for eye- 


level composing. 
Only $4 a 50 


Model I! is equipped with 
a Zeiss Triotar f/3.5 lens, 
and an f/3.2 focusing 
lens. The hood has a 
folding mirror which per- 
mits focusing and compos- 
ing at eye-level. A fine 
precision camera in every 
respect. 


If your dealer cannot supely you with full 
information, write: Dept. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 


~ STREET NEW YORK 


127 WEST 42 





The big fish tugged and 
tore at the line—but 
Robotographer Ward 
calmly pressed the button 
on his ROBOT, and a re- 
markable sequence series ee v 
was caught. Versatile-ROBOT gets everything... 
lightning-fast game, swooping birds, leaping fish. 
Marvel at ROBOT'S unique features — automatic 
resetting of shutter... automatic film transport... 
automatic exposure counting...machine gun speed 
«.sinstantaneous zone focusing... built-in filter with 
automatic exposure correction. ROBOT is amaz- 
ingly compact, always with you, never a burden... 
perfect for field and stream. Ask for Versatile- 
ROBOT at your dealer, or write for literature, 612. 
Priced from $109.00 


Uses standard 35mm film—black-and-white 
EN or color — negatives enlarge to 3 x 3 feet. 
7 INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP 
@ WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 


make MONEY 


WITH YOUR 


CAMERA 


O you realize how many photographs 
are in this ONE issue of this ONE 
magazine? Multiply that by the thou- 
sands of publishers who buy photographs. 
THAT gives an idea of the pictures being 
bought EVERY MONTH! 

















WHO GETS the money paid for these pic- 
tures? YOU can get your share, no matter 
where you live or what you are doing NOW! 
Many of these pictures are supplied by ama- 
teur photographers—ordinary mnon-profes- 
sionals who have learned how to take pictures 
THAT SELL! 


Learn at Home—in Spare Time 








You don’t have to be an expert to make 

money in this fascinating field! You don’t 

7 NO T technical cil hat 

t is T ability that 

Made $237.00 publishers pay for. It’s the knack of knowing 
WHILE WHAT to ph h, HOW to h it, 
LEARNING and WHERE - es oo brings ree 

+ ‘ money! It’s SALA an ARKETA S 
_ pF gg ara pictures—full of human interest and popular 
Maes., ear while appeal—that you must learn how to produce 
learning “how to take . not technically beautiful examples of 


photographie genius! 


FREE CATALOG “"4 ‘.; 


“How to Make Money with Your Camera.” 
This catalog explains our home study train- 
ing and how you can earn money in your 
spare time while learning. 

There’s money in YOUR camera too! Mail 
coupon at once for this FREE CATALOG 
telling you how easily you can learn at home! 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 
1008, 10 West 33rd St., New York City. 


pictures that sell.” 
3 Checks in 1 
Week 


York McClary, of 
Belvidere, Ill, an- 















UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, | 
Dept. 1008, 19 West 33rd St., New York City. 

| Send me without cost or obligation, your free catalog, “How to 
Make Money with Your Camera,” which explains about your 


| home study course. No salesman will call on me. 


| Name... oc cccccccccccccesececesse seer sees ee eeeeeeee eee ee eee | 
] AdArese.....ccccccccevecececcsccerescssesreseseseseseseeesess | 
! CHRY. ..ccrccccccccccccegeccececescsscosesers State...ccceceess ! 
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Filing Your Negatives 


(Continued from page 18) 











article which I could duplicate at any 
| time. 
| a number of its pages. 
| pages containing the tabs contain nothing 


Then I added blank index tabs to 
Incidentally the 


else, for reasons which will later become 
apparent. 

On each of these tabs I wrote a subject 
classification, such as Agriculture, Artists, 
Birds, Bells, Canals, Cemeteries, Dental, 
etc., etc., as I acquired subjects which 
properly belonged under these general 
classifications. As the list grew, I fur- 
ther subdivided it; under agriculture, for 
instance, with farm buildings, farm 
equipment, crops, harvesting, etc. As the 
first book became filled with pages of 
listings I transferred part of them to an- 
other book of the same style and size, 
adding still other books as the occasion 
arose. Here one may see the need of 
loose-leaf books, and otherwise blank 
index-tab pages. 

While it is impossible to file a single 
negative under a number of different 
headings it is quite possible to list the 
same negative under separate classifica- 
tions. Let us take, for instance, a nega- 
tive of two small children, dressed for 
winter, and mailing a letter at a snow- 
covered letter box. This negative may be 
cross-indexed in my books under Ju- 
venile-Winter, Correspondence, Christ- 
mas (a letter to Santa Claus), and under 
each of the children’s names. 

Carrying this same cross-index idea to 
other subjects makes it possible to locate 
all negatives under any subject heading 
within a few moments when needed, or 
for the selection of a series of negatives 
for a specific purpose such as the illus- 
trating of an article. 

Where negatives of different sizes have 
been made, the designation of their size 
in the first book will show that they are 
to be found in the file containing nega- 
tives of that particular size. 

If a catalog of prints is to be made with 
pictures grouped as to subject matter, the 
location of negatives of each picture is a 
simple matter when the negative number 
appears either on the print or directly 
beneath it in small numerals. Each print 
as made is also given its negative number. 

Lest, in their use, negatives become 
separated from their numbered contain- 
ers, each negative should bear its own 
particular number, either in pencil, or ink 
in its lower right-hand corner. It also 
seems almost unnecessary to mention that 
negatives should be immediately returned 
to their proper place in the negative files 
after having been used. 

Summing up the benefits of this system 
of cataloging and filing negatives the user 
finds that his negatives are always pro- 
tected from undue wear and tear, are im- 
mediately accessible, and at once avail- 
able either singly or in related groups 
no matter when they may have been 
made. Whatever small time may be 
necessary to enter, number, file and 
cross-index them will be amply com- 
pensated for when they are needed later 


on.—_ 








































































Using Cut Film in _ 

Miniature Cameras 
we minicamerists doing expe. 

mental work find that ysine 

regular film is quite expensive 
troublesome, if the work they are | a 
is of the “progressive” type, Bsa 
shot must be developed before ay 
one can be taken. Cut film may os 
be used in all minicameras having a back 
that opens, and allows a greater ease | 
handling. All that is necessary h 
place the piece of film over the %y 
holding the camera horizontal, and 
the back carefully to prevent the fi 
from jumping out of place. The 
may then be made, and the indiy, 
film developed immediately. 

Even though the regular 35mm fil 
may be used (or other roll film, ‘ 
ing upon the camera) by cutting #t; 
small pieces, by far the beet ial om 
is regular cut film, since it is heavier anj 
thus much more easily handled dy; 
processing. The small pieces may be cut 
in absolute darkness if pan film iS used, 
by taping or tacking two wooden guid. 
on a print trimmer—one of the guides 
the correct distance for the width, and ty 
other for the length. In place of this 
cardboard may be cut to the require; 
size, and the film cut, using the cand x 
a template. In both cases, care mist} 
taken not to let the fingers touch ty 
emulsion side of the film.—Spencer Coli, 
New York City. 
















Ted (Cook-Coos) Cook 


(Continued from page 16) 











pilation of data, was the beginning of my 
serious interest in things photographic 
Shortly afterward I attended a meeti 
of that club and I was amazed at th 
quality of prints shown. Of course, ther 
were no really great pictures, but som 
excellent ones. 

“For instance, there was one fellow 
there who had made a bunch of weirl 
angle shots. He had climbed up on: 
table and shot the strings of a gral 
piano, with a peculiar play of light al 
shadow on the strings. He told me tht 
he was from Europe and had studied at, 
but being forced to work for a living hal 
little time to paint, so he had turned 
the camera. 

“I tell you these things because I m 
trying to make a point. And that is, ny 
interest in photography came not from 
mere curiosity, but because of a definite 
need. I decided that if photography 
would serve as an emotional “saey 
valve” for all the varied types of peopl 
in the club, it might suffice to answer ll) 
purpose. I guess that’s about all ther 
is to say about my work. From that time 
on I have spent every spare moment tal- 
ing and processing pictures.” 

“How about your equipment?” 1 vet 
tured. “Did you buy a camera ! 

“Yes, I just went into a camera stot 
told the man behind the counter that 
wanted a certain camera, and b 
home with me. I had never even 
one like it before. Didn’t know how” 
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: MADE IN U.S.A 0 


MINIATURE DEVELOPING TANK 
for 
FULL 36 EXPOSURE ROLL 35MM. FILM 


ll the features of higher priced tanks. 

go of chemical resistant Bakelite 

Simple to load 

Saves solution 

Sturdiest construction 

Complete with agitator 

Light-tight 

Easily cleaned 

Wide funnel for pouring in solution 

At all leading photo dealers 
or direct from 


FEDERAL ENGINEERING CO. 
286 Mercer St. New York, N. Y. 


‘gm DUSTOFF 


A Camel Hair 
Brush ina Dust- 
proofSpiralCase 
The DUSTOFF Photo 
Brush is buoy solution 
to the Dust Bugaboo. 
Cheecliness pays in 
spotless pictures 
Use the DUSTOFF 
Photo Brush before 
you shoot:—brush all 
dust from your lenses, 
shutter and other 
parts of your camera 
and equipment. 
Use the DUSTOFF 
Photo Brush in your 
dark room:—brush 
all dust from your 
negatives nn enlarg- 
ing equipmen 
The DUSTOFE Photo 
Brush is built in a 
dust and rust proof 








PHOTO 
BRUSH 


— size 


spirals up instant 
use, MADEINU.S.A.  Sigeea | “7° 


PRICE Send today for your DUSTOFF Photo Brush 


4: QQ DUSTOFF PHOTO BRUSH CO. 


Postpaid 64 West 46th St. New York, N. Y. 








"The Sensation of 1938" 


NEW FEDERAL ENLARGER 
Model 120... 


TAKES ALL SIZES OF yg gy ohn $ Ad 
70 Os INCHES ge 6. 


ANASTIGMAT L 
FREE! 


$1.00 More West of Mississippi 


with every purchase of Federal 120 En- 
sapere, ie ied a limited time only) we will 


* SEE-SHARP 


Focusing Device for better enlargements 


* ENLARG-O-CHART 


Fer selecting the proper grade of paper for each 
negative 
We pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance 
Send for Bargain List 


y  fenieees BOOK ym etd 
P. O. Box 41 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THAT FAVORITE PICTURE 


permanently preserved on this 


BEAUTIFUL, USEFUL BOX! 
Any photo or snapshot proc- 
by the amazing Pyra- 
glass method. Lasts lifetime. 
Perfect for cigarettes, jewelry, 
aioe —~ of lustrous 
e an ° 
rg Ay IL 4 poe ply 

:* THRILLING GIFT! 

A TREASURED KEEPSAKE! 
Vesa and cherished long after 
H costlier gift is forgotten! 
imply send a print for each 
box desired (any tone, grade 
or size up to 3x4”), 

Back If Not D 
PERSONALIZED PHOTO. 
TS 
0 W. 35 Inc. 


33rd St., Dept. P, 
York City 























INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


$1.50 sis." 
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load it, as a matter of fact. 

“Anyway, I played about a bit with it, 
and got a big kick out of it. Then I de- 
cided I might as well go the “whole way,” 
so I fixed up a darkroom. 

“We had a guest room here in the house 
which seemed to me to be the ideal spot, 
so, without asking my wife’s advice, I had 
a carpenter come and fix it up for me. 

“You should have seen my first at- 
temps at developing negatives. I didn’t 
even know how to put the film in the 
developing tank. Time and temperature 
meant nothing at all to me. I just 
guessed. Anyway, I got some images on 
my negatives, and I was so pleased that 
I started to do it right. I read and studied 
and asked questions, and pretty soon I 
was making good prints.. Not good pic- 
tures, understand, but good prints.” 

“About that time my daughter, who 
does most everything I do, decided she 
wanted a camera too. So I bought her 
one. In testing it, and showing her how 
to use it, I made a number of shots my- 
self. To my surprise, when I developed 
that roll of film I had one really excellent 
picture. Better than I had ever made be- 
fore. That made me realize that the cam- 
era as a medium of artistic expression was 
in a field all its own. And it gave me a 
more serious view of photography. 

“I knew a man once, an instructor in 
art school, who gave about the best defi- 
nition of art that I know of. He said that 
art was the capture and crystallization of 
an elusive quality or moment of beauty, 
no matter how fleeting, presented for the 
enjoyment of the person who saw or 
heard it. 

“T realize fully that Edward Weston 
was right when, in a recent issue of Pop- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, he pointed out that a 
camera with a five dollar lens is good 
enough for an enthusiast who is earn- 
estly approaching photography with the 
idea of learning to master his tools. 

“I realize fully that great photograph- 
ers made great photographs long before 
equipment was perfected to the present 
stage. Most of us find it difficult to re- 
sist the feeling that perhaps better equip- 
ment will, by some magic, give us a short 
cut to high quality. And, of course, a 
good tool is important. But most of us 
have adequate tools—too many — and 
never quite master them. 

“I started out with a Rolleiflex—and I 
am still partial to that camera for the 
kind of work I do most of the time. I 
have the new automatic model, with its 
improved transport facilities. I do wish, 
however, that the camera was larger and 
heavier, with an even more brilliant com- 
posing glass. 

“T would like to see 120 film made very 
carefully, with backing and emulsion as 
dependable as 35 mm. stock. I would 
like to see 120 film in 24 exposure lengths, 
and the Rolleiflex designed to carry it; 
and also to have a cut-off arrangement so 
one or more exposures could be ex- 
tracted. 

“In Mexico I used a Rolleiflex and a 
Contax, while Hurrell used a 4x5 Speed 
Graphic and a Graflex. I’ve gotten my 
best compositions with a Rolleiflex, but 
the Contax has permitted me to get shots 
that had to be made in a hurry and un- 





Another GRAFLEX 
Prize -Winner! 


No wonder this portrait of ‘““Murphy’’ is a 
prize-winner! It was taken by E. H. Welter 
with a prize-winning camera—an American- 
made Series D Graflex. You, too, can win 
prizes with Graflex Cameras! See them at 
your dealer’s. 


R. B. Series D GRAFLEX 


Because the Series D features 

full vision focusing, inter- 

changeable lenses and 25 focal 

plane shutter speeds from 1/5 
to 1/1000 second, it is a 
perfect camera for prize- 
winning pictures. Available 
in two picture sizes: 34%x 
4% and 4x5. 


B. SPEED GRAPHIC 


Here is an all-purpose camera 
whose economical film size, re- 
volving back, wide range of 
fecal plane and compur  shut- 
ter speeds and ground glass 
focusing make it a _ universal 
favorite. Order it from your 
dealer factory-fitted with lens, 
coupled range finder and photo- 
flash synchronizer. Other pic- 
ture sizes: 3% x 4%, 4x 5 
and 5 x 7 


National GRAFLEX 


Although “just a handful” in size, 
the National Graflex has an f.3.5 
lens, full vision focusing and 
focal plane shutter with speeds to 
1/500 second. Makes ten 24x2% 
age from an 8-exposure film. 

t’s the world’s finest miniature 

reflex camera! 


a 
Popular Book at New Low Price! 
Second, revised edition of “Photographic Enlarg- 
ing” by Franklin I. Jordan, F.R.P.S. is now only 
$2.50 at your dealer’s. Get your copy now. 
F e Send for our new free 
! ctalne of Graflex and 
Speed Graphic American- 
made, Prize-W inning Cameras and Acces- 
sories. Paste coupon below—or write your 
request—on penny post card if you wish. 


Folmer Grafiex Corporation, Dept. PP-14, 
Rochester, i A - &. de i 


FOLMER GRAFLEX | CORPORATION, 

DEPT. PP-14, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. 

Please send me your free catalog of pest ont Speed 
Graphic American-made, Prize-Winning Cameras and 
Accessories, 


aX3 R. 


2. ey 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


GRAFLEX 


PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 
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CATALOG 
SHOWS WORLD'S FINEST 
CAMERAS—YOUR CHOICE 
FOR 10% DOWN, 10% MO. 


Amaze your. friends with gorgeous pictures. 
From our Camera Catalog select Eastman, 
Graflex, Leica, any famous camera. Enjoy it 
now, at height of picture season. 


LATEST MODELS © FACTORY NEW! 
Big 81/x11” catalog, 40 pages, 93 illus- 
trations, quotes on cameras (still, movie and 


candid) and accessories, explains “‘10 age 





to pay” plan, liberal trade-in 
policy, how to select proper 
camera, etc. 


MAILED FOR ¢ 
Send coin or 
Stamps 


NOW 

















New Model 35 


NIKOR TANK 
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Develops A 35 mm. Roll in 
‘Only 8 oz. of Solution! 


OU can afford to use fresh solution 

every time in the Model 35 Nikor, as it 
is equipped with the new, smaller reel 
and thus requires only half the usual 
amount. Stainless, unbreakable, easy to 
load and easy to Keep clean. Perfectly 
even development is assured with a min- 
imum of agitation. Only........... $5.75 


Model 33 Nikor is supplied with two of 
the new type smaller reels and may be 
used for developing either one 35 mm. roll 
in 8 oz. of solution or two at the same 
time in 16 oz. of solution.......... $9.75 
Three other models are also available— 
to accommodate: V. P., 120 and 117, and 
Bee BE OS GET cccecccccecces $6.75 each 


Ask your dealer to show you a genuine 
Nikor Tank—or write: Dept. 88, 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 WEST 42™ STREET 





NEW YORK 


OWN THE BEST * OF NATIONAL 
cASY PAYMEN sae ieee ced 
DEPT. U-33 1255 25th ST., W. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
a ecmeiainaael 
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obtrusively. Of course a 35 mm. camera 
is a necessity right now for the use of 
Kodachrome. 

“Lately I have been working with an 
old Thornton-Pickard 344x4%4 Reflex. It 
is equipped with a Taylor-Hobson Cooke 
f 2.5 lens that I picked up from a used 
camera shelf. I like the bigger image, 
and, of course, the cut film stock. 

“In the enlarger I use a mercury vapor 
light, which is cool and permits me to 
discard condensers. I feel that the equip- 
ment people lag far behind in perfecting 
enlargers to keep up with small camera 
advances—which is pretty stupid. 

“You ask me if I have any ideas about 
humorous pictures. I believe it is very 
difficult to employ the camera success- 
fully for humor. Many men have worked 
at it without much success. Humor is 
elusive in any medium. I worked for 
some time trying to light and photograph 
life-size heads which I modeled some- 
what in the manner of the drawings I 
make for my column. I used steel wool 
for hair and painted the faces, and had 
a lot of fun. Hurrell and I photographed 
this creature (we called him Mr. Frisby) 
but we weren’t very excited about the 
results. Perhaps humor, in photography, 
should be more of a comment—such as 
the excellent picture in the first U. S. 
Camera showing the fellow with a big 
gat sticking out of his hip pocket as he 
tenderly contemplated a flower. That 
was amusing because it was a comment 
on all the sentimental gangsters who, a 
few years ago, had flower shops or were 
interested in raising pigeons. 

“Valid humor in photography may 
emerge from the effort photographic mag- 
azines are making to be new and inter- 
esting—and most of the pictures appear- 
ing in those magazines are humorous be- 
cause they can be believed, and are a 
comment on human behavior. 

“A man could spend his life trying to 
capture humor with a camera—and it 
would be an interesting career, but very 
difficult. ‘Hatched up’ humor generally 
fails—falls of its own weight. 

“Regarding photography as art, I real- 
ized that the camera was especially 


| adapted to that formula. And I realized, 


at the same time, that as a means of 


| artistic expression, it would take as much 
| time and study to learn how to make 


pictures with a camera as it would to 
learn to paint or make etchings. That’s 
why I say that I am not a photographer. 
I am learning, yes, but so far I have not 
made a great picture. I may never make 
one, or, again, going back to the definition 
of art, I might stumble onto an elusive 
pose of a subject, or a play of light and 
shadow on a scene, or an inanimate ob- 
ject that would produce great results. 
[Our Picture of the Month, by Ted Cook, 
illustrates clearly what he meant by elu- 
siveness.—Eb. ] 

“At times I am a little awed by the 
power of the lens and sensitized film. To 
think that a photographer can capture a 
certain effect of light, a certain expres- 
sion on a child’s face, a certain mood of 
trees blowing in the wind that will never 
again repeat itself—that will never be 
seen exactly the same again—well, when 
I think of that, I get a little annoyed by a 
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guy who makes a snapshot of - 
puppies calling that a pictunsil Punch 

“J ust “4 more question, Tell. 
something of your trip to ion tad 
George Hurrell.” . Mexiet vit 

“That’s easy,” he grinned. « 
made some swell pictures, while }, 
ae a lot of negatives. Bi. Un. 
rapher, while I’m groping ar : 
re groping around in the 

“If I had that month to spend 
again, I’d take advantage ri ote 
portunity. When we went on that 
I wasn’t ready—I wasn’t prepared techni, 
cally, nor did I have the knowledge of 
how to get good pictures. Another thi 
was we developed in hotel rooms in 
shacks, any place where it was dark 
Processing of our pictures was bad. 94 
do that differently, but the biggest change 
I'd effect would be in the number of Dic. 
tures I'd make. I shot about six hundred 
negatives while we were there, and | 
didn’t have but about six pictures out g 
the whole bunch that were really wor} 
while. Next time I'd concentrate on com. 
position, I'd study the locality, and fy 
take about two hundred. And I’d proces 
them right, too. I couldn’t tell you muh 
about the trip other than that; it woul 
take months to tell you of all our experi 
ences. 

“Incidentally, speaking of aims and at- 
titudes and ideals of photography, Weston 
feels that there is a certain level of good 
taste in America—but too few individual 
flights from a certain monotonous level, 
Many important men feel we Americans 
are too quickly satisfied. 

“Consider Steichen’s present endeavor, 
Released from photographing for a living 
he has set out on a task that calls for 
imagination, research, skill, study, under- 
standing—hard work. He wants to make 
photographic murals showing the effect of 
maize upon American civilization. He 
has gone to Yucatan. The indifferent 
photographer might spend a few months 
on such a task. Steichen says it will take 
him twenty years—and he fears he will 
not live long enough to finish. Few of u 
can strive so hard—reach so high—but! 
think we can at least attempt to find 
a sincere philosophy toward photog: 
raphy.”— 


Movie Film Cleaning Fluid 


ATERMARKS, | fingerprints, and 
\ \ dust unavoidably collect on a much 
run reel of movie film in spite of cate 
ful handling. An excellent film cleaning 
fluid may be made of 900 parts of aleo- 
hol, 5 parts of ammonia and 95 parts o 
water. Use a well-washed, soft chamois 
skin (or two viscose sponges) wetted it 
this solution and wrung out. Fold the 
skin in a U shape and pass the film 
through the fold so that both sides wil 
be cleaned at the same time. Wipe oe 
end of the film and fasten it to the 
wind, then holding the film gently bu 
firmly between the skin, rewind the et 
tire reel. If the wetted skin is held 
about five feet from the rewind, the damp 
film will dry thoroughly before being 
wound. As _ the alcohol evaporalés 
quickly, the wound film will not stick. 
—W. Bruce Shields, Washington, D.C. 
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At Your 
Dealer's 


THE THALHAMMER CO. 
121 Fremont Ave., 


TRIPOD 





Wt. 21/, Ibs. 
Closed 21" 
Extended 51" 





Los Angeles 














PRECISA 


THE MODERN MINIATURE CAMERA 





AS PRECISE AS ITS 


NAME 


and distinguished by a 
most unusual compactness 
—considering its picture 
size, Precisa is staunchly 
constructed, beautifully 
finished, functions with 
superb ease and precision 
and is equipped with every 
essential refinement in- 

duding built-in self-tim- 

er, front lens focusing and 
the fast and famous Tri- 

nar Anastigmat f/2.9 lens. 


Investigate the Precisa—today 
—at your dealers—and ac- 
quaint yourself with one of 






the superlative camera values of the da 
Precisa makes either 12 pictures 21g x31 inches or 16 


pictures 15gx2% inches. 


In Prontor II shutter........ 
In Compur Shutter .......... 


Ask Your Dealer 


Literature on Request 





MIMOSA AMERICAN CORPORATION 


485 Fifth Avenue 


New York 











FOR YOUR 


CONTAX 
or LEICA 


witha 





1537 N. Hoover St. 


PERFECT 
FLASHES 


JACOBSON 
SYNCHRONIZER 


(Pat. App. For.) 


NO SETTING REQUIRED 
PERFECT bea Bi bees 
From 1/50th to 1/1250th of @ second. 


IRVING MFG. CO. 









Hollywood, Calif. 
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Airbrushing 


(Continued from page 18) 














stomach and modified the flesh roll. 

On the second model from the right 
(whose slim hips caused wrinkles in her 
panties) I painted out the worst creases 
by manipulating a combination of black 
and white through the airbrush. 

Lastly, consider the young lady whose 
mouth seemed to require more tender- 
ness. By drawing out the airbrush as a 
miniature artist would use a hair, I 
managed to cut down the face’s contour 
slightly and to lessen the broad line of 
the lips. 

Thus, skillful use of the airbrush made 
it possible to delete the defects and en- 
hance the good anatomical points which 
appeared in the original print. With a 
minimum of time and trouble we pro- 
duced a good, workmanlike photograph 
which helped to sell many thousands of 
pairs of silk stockings. 

The retouching of these specific pic- 
tures may not be regarded by certain 
cameramen as pure photography. But at 
the very least it must be regarded as 
legitimate photography, since it saved 
time, money and effort, and produced a 
good job. 

The importance of the airbrush is not 
confined to advertising photographs. Con- 
sider the pictures which today are being 
transmitted by telephone and _ radio. 
Naturally, in this method of sending pic- 
tures around the world, some distortion 
occurs and many corrections have to be 
made. 

Shall the corrections be made, or shall 
the pictures be thrown away in the in- 
terest of pure photography? To send one 
photograph across the country costs a 
good round sum. The original print of 
such a picture has considerable news 
value, of course. Shall the money spent 
on sending it be wasted? 

Apparently the New York Times thinks 
not. That paper employs more than a 
dozen airbrush artists who work on the 
correction or improvement of wirephotos. 

Another place where the airbrush fills 
an important need is in the Hollywood 
motion picture studios, where the en- 
larged still shots for display and adver- 
tising purposes are retouched. 

Photography seldom does justice to a 
woman’s hair. In a picture of a feminine 
star, whose beauty is of prime impor- 
tance, the airbrush can lend highlights 
to her curls. Sometimes the eyes of a 
star do not retain their natural brilliance. 
This can be corrected most convincingly 
with the airbrush. 

If you’d like to try your hand at re- 
touching with the airbrush I shall set 
down some simple rules for your 
guidance. 

The equipment needed, besides the air- 
brush itself, is neither expensive nor un- 
usual. A T-square, with 45-degree and 
65-degree triangles; thumb tacks and 
rubber cement; a two-inch brush for 
applying cement; one frisket knife; a 
couple of pieces of mounting board, 22 x 
28 inches; an inexpensive bristle brush 
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AMATEURS! 


Let 15 experts tell 
you how to get 


PROFESSIONAL 
PICTURES 











MINIATURE 
CAMERA WORK 


By Willard D. Morgan and Henry M. Lester 


Here’s how to get out of the 
“shutter-clicker” class! Give your 
shots more action, meaning, distinc- 
tion, salability! This big new book 
is a complete guide for every mod- 
ern miniature camera owner. NEW 
ideas on Photo-Journalism, Color 
Photography, Composition, Sport, 
News, Action Photography—the 
background of modern photography 
described by experts such as Eisen- 
staedt, Disraeli, Morgan, Wolfman, 
Katz, many others. 310 pages, over 
500 illustrations, 175,000 words of 
text, 19 pages in FULL COLOR. 
Price $4.00. Write for New IIlus- 
trated Circular. 


Have you seen the NEW 1938-39 


LEICA MANUAL 


By Morgan and Lester. The BIBLE 
of miniature camera owners—now 
completely revised and brought up- 
to-date. Much material never before 
in print! 586 pages, 450 illustra- 
tions, 20 famous contributors. Price 
$4.00. 


If your photographic dealer or bookstore 
cannot supply you, write to: 


MORGAN & LESTER, Dept. 28 


100 East 42nd St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ao 
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The range-finder and 
view finder of Contax 
models II and III are 
combined in one open- 
ing. Quicker manipula- 
tion—no- need to shift 
position of camera or 
eye for viewing and 
focusing .. . his is 
but one of the many 
Contax features. 
Two-finger operalion—middle finger operates focus- 
ing gear; forefinger releases shutter (note cut above). 
All speeds controlled by one dial—changes in speed can 
be made before or after winding shutter. Removable 
back permits easy access for cleaning, reloading, etc. 
Contax III has built-in photoelectric exposure meter. 
Al leading dealers. Write for literature. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc., Dept. C-17-3 K 

485 Fifth Ave., New York & 

728 So. Hill St. 

Los Angeles 

aacON >: 
C ZEISS LENSES 


geil See S 











New Picture Diary 
FOTOFOLIO 


Now you can keep an up-to-date record 
of your daily activities by a new method. 
Your pictures are easy to mount — Easy 
to find— Easy to review. You can keep 
your “week-end” pictures all on one page. 
Its amazing compactness thrills you —25 
pictures to the page. Always neat and 
orderly the way you like to display them. 
First new idea for keeping snapshots in 
50 years. It's really got something. —Foto- 
folio. In some models, arrangements are 
made for holding the negative itself in 
an envelope immediately under its print. 
There is a Fotofolio for your.size snapshot. 
On sale at up-to-the-minute stores — Ask 
for Fotofolio. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 


5 ied 
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%4-inch wide with hair 34-inch long, for 
putting color into the airbrush; a No. 2 
Red Sable brush, and a %4-inch camel’s 
hair brush, having flat hair 34-inch long; 
various water colors, including Van Dyke 
Brown, Chinese White, Lamp Black, Raw 
Sienna, Yellow Ochre and Retouch 
Brown; a ruler, pencils, art gum eraser, 
portion of gelatin, and a small set of 
drawing instruments. 

Your first operation is to prepare the 
print surface for retouching. It must be 
clean, free from fingerprints and grease. 
If the print is a large one, the cleanser is 
a little gelatin, dissolved to a point where 
it is thin enough not to “jell,” and with 
a few drops of acetic acid added as a 
preservative. 

With this gelatin solution, moisten a 
piece of absorbent cotton and rub it over 
the print surface, cleaning it well. How- 
ever, if your photo is a small one, the 
surface may be prepared for retouching 
by rubbing with an art gum eraser. 

Next, study your airbrush. With it you 
can draw a line as fine as a hair or make 
a tint of large dimensions. It will smooth 
up a wash drawing in a manner which 
cannot be duplicated in any other way. 

The operating technique is as follows: 
The fingers are held stiff, and the prin- 
cipal movement is made entirely by the 
muscles of the forearm. Swing the hand 
from the elbow, from side to side. 

To get the best work out of your equip- 
ment see that it is operating on an even, 
constant air pressure. This involves the 
color being used and the pressure at 
which you are working. Experience 
alone can teach you about this phase of 
the job. 

Take care that the color used in the 
airbrush is not too thick or gritty, since 
in either case, it may clog the airbrush 
cup or bottles. At first you should use 
thin colors for practice work, until you 
learn how to achieve your best effects. 
Use a good grade of color. The right 
consistency is about that of the ordinary 
waterproof drawing ink. 

After completing a job you should flush 
out the instrument’s passages with the 
air; similar attention should be given the 
cups. Before starting a new job, pre- 
liminary to attaching the hose to the air- 
brush, blow a good blast of air through 
the hose itself to remove any dirt or 
foreign particles which might be present 
to cause clogging. 

Finally, when you have completed your 
retouching job, sit back and scan it 
critically and impartially. If the retouched 
portions still seem duller than those 
which are unretouched, spray the former 
with clear gum water, using the airbrush. 
This will liven up the dull areas just as 
varnishing an oil painting intensifies its 
color. The gum spray will put the photo 
into one key, pull together the tone values 
and give the surface a unified finish. 

Perhaps these operations do not con- 
stitute pure photography, but when. the 
retouching renders an accurate photo- 
graphic appearance, and when the finished 
product is passed by severe critics (such 
as advertising clients and art directors), 
I personally feel that retouching must be 
regarded at least as a legitimate part of 
the camera art.—® 


August, ‘1939 
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Labels for Darkroom Use 


ee ate wanting labe 
pervious to chemicals and watgp: 
find the two illustrated here:m, 
factory for developers : 
and other solutions; 
used frequently. | 
The top label is made 
from an ordinary plas-. 
tic poker chip. After 
drilling a hole near the 
edge a rubber band, 
can be looped through 
it and hung around the} 
bottle neck. This! 
washable label is eas-’ 
ily written upon and 


The lower label is Serviceable labels, 
more permanent and : 
well worth the little extra time 
to make it. After attaching the 
paper label cut a thin sheet of celly 
slightly larger in size. The celluloi 
then heavily coated with acetone anj 
quickly placed over the paper. This wil 
set in a few minutes forming a water. 
proof seal. 

The transparent base of stripping film 
is nice weight for this and can bem 
trieved from the nearest photo-engray. 
ers’ waste can. However, ordinary nll 
or pack film can be used after the emul- 
sion has been removed with boiling 
water.—Harvey H. Blair, Audubon, Iowa, 





The Camera of 1950 


(Continued from page 11) 











will find a way to find the range on any 
object through the action of the sham- 
ness of the circle of confusion upon a 
photoelectric cell. This will probably 
be a result of the fact that in a cone of 
light there is always more luminosity and 
brilliance as the size of the cone is de- 
creased. It follows, then, that the point 
of a cone of light coming through a lens 
is the most brilliant as well as being the 
sharpest point of light. We shall see this 
theory utilized in cameras of the future 
Selectivity of the range-finding apparatii 
will naturally be governed by a finde 
which will include but a microscopic fiat 
tion of the scene to be photographed. 
Film emulsion making will 
radical changes. Film speeds will exceed 
1000 Weston. The color sensitivity fot 
black-and-white photography will agree 
with the monochrome rendering of a sul 
ject as seen by the human eye. This wil 
do away with the somewhat antiquated 
idea of using filters for correction of ord 
nary subjects. For special work, filter 
dyes will be incorporated right in the 
emulsions and this will eliminate distor 
tion and the lack of sharpness caused by 
the use of any but the finest optical filtes. 
There will be films made especially for 
mazda light and for photography out-o- 
doors at night. Color films will come inl 
general use among serious amateurs 
color prints will be just as easy to 
as black-and-white prints are today. At 
the present time we have to resort 
tedious and round about three 
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8 WEST 40th ST 





an eed on 
Sats low $P' 


INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP. 
NEW YORK 








Novel—Unique—Simply Ma- 
nipulated. Attaches to Bell & 
Howell and Keystone 8 and 
lémm Cameras, using f/2.5, 
f/2.7 and f/3.5 lenses. Includes 
terchangeable, optical glass filters 
every requirement and a sunshad 





been removed. roun 
with the precision that distingui 


1123 Broadway 





permanently attached after the filter slide has 
Filters are ground and polished 


lenses. They come in Panchro-Green, Ortho-Yel- 
low, Haze for Kodachrome and Dufay-color, 
Light-Red and Medium-Red. You have, there- 
fore, a complete filter set—easily attached, easily 
manipulated in one inexpensive and precise device. 


Complete with case $7.50 
Literature on Request 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SPECIALTIES, INC. 





CINE FILTER 
SLIDE— 


5 instantly in- 
for practically 
e that remains 


shes the finest 


New York 














A FREE B 


py the greatest of all powers in man 
alth and abundance for yourself. 
book, “The Secret Heritage.’ It tells 


San Joss © —AMORC— 


OOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 

‘ome Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 


‘s control. Create 
Write for Free 
how you may re- 


ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe M. F. K. 


The Rosicrucians 


CALIFORNIA 


“The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization” 














A+rt Corners 


at will. Order of your dealer - or 





30H, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 





SAD 


Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 


write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 


Clear as 
Glass 






15c a boxette of 100 
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method before arriving at a color print. 
Enlargements will be made on special 
color paper which will have in place of 
silver salts other salts which, when de- 
veloped, will reproduce the colors in the 
negative. 

There will be two processes. In one of 
these a negative will be made in the cam- 
era on which the colors will appear in re- 
verse. By this is meant that a blue ob- 
ject would not be blue in the negative but 
would be made up of a combination of the 
other two primary colors in the scene 
which was photographed. The enlarging 
process would reverse the colors just as 
the black portions of an ordinary nega- 
tive are reversed when an enlargement 
is made from that negative. 

The second process would consist in 
making a negative and reversing the col- 
ors in development just as a Kodachrome 
transparency is made today. There 
would, however, be in addition to the 
three colors, a further color which would 
be a brownish-black. This color would 
be obtained with a thin layer of silver or 
other light-sensitive element in the emul- 
sion which would be developed with a 
chemical giving the required tone. This 
transparency will be put into an enlarger 
and a paper print will be made from it by 
the same process of reversal and dye-ton- 
ing. There will be a return to the use of 
vegetable dyes which will mean perma- 
nency in the transparencies and prints. 
Color films will exceed in speed those 
made for black-and-white photography. 

Film will be supplied in either bulk or 
cartridge form and the camera will take 
rolls of sufficient length for twenty-four 
exposures. Built in the camera will be a 
cutting device which will enable you to 
cut off any number of exposures for im- 
mediate development. After cutting off a 
strip of film, the cassette on the take-up 
side of the camera will be replaced and 
the spool in it will be so constructed that 
the film can be attached to it by simply 
turning the winding knob of the camera. 

And so we will have cameras which 
will be truly automatic and this will make 
photography simpler, which in turn will 
have greater appeal to more people. And 
as great as all of the advances will have 
been in camera design and manufacture, 


still greater will be the advances in pho- © 


tographic chemistry. There will be an 
entirely new thought and practice in the 
development of film emulsions. At the 
present time, an exposed negative is put 
into a wet developing solution and while 
it is wet it is liable to damage through 
the slightest carelessness in handling, or 
by dust settling upon it, or any one of a 
thousand things. Films will be taken 
from the camera and put into a small cyl- 
inder to which can be connected a car- 
tridge containing a developing gas. Gas 
will penetrate the film and blacken the 
image and this will eliminate completely 
the hazards and difficulties of the wet de- 
velopment of today. Naturally film emul- 
sions will be especially compounded for 
this type of development. You will be 
able to develop both black-and-white and 
color film in this manner without having 
to wait until you are in a suitable dark- 
room with running water. 

At the present time film emulsions are 
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The PILOT “6” 





A Fine Reflex Minicam 
at a Roll Film Camera Price 


ERE is a sturdy reflex camera that is ideal 
for the beginner in miniature photography. 
It is amazingly easy to get good results with this 
low-priced instrument. 
Using standard, economical, easy-to-obtain 120 
film, the Pilot “6” gives you 16 pictures, 154x214 
in. on one roll. 
Looking down through the quick-folding hood on 
the ground glass focusing screen, it is a simple 
matter to arrange the composition and eliminate 
out-of-focus effects and other undesirable elements 
in your pictures. Diaphragm opening and shutter 
speed are visible from top. A magnifier is also 


provided. 


The Pilot “6” has five shutter speeds, as well as 
time and bulb. You simply can’t miss with this 
inexpensive, compact little camera. 


With $/6.3 lens 


$16.00 


With {/4.5 lens 


$21.00 


With f/3.5 lens 


$27.50 





The K. W. REFLEX 


HIS is a small reflex camera that makes a. 
surprisingly large negative (21/4x31/, inches) 
and uses the standard 120 film. Low initial cost 
and low operating cost—but high quality in con- 
struction and results. Image on ground glass is 
same size as negative. Sharpness of detail is as- 


sured. 


With f/6.3 
Anastigmat 


$17.50 


With Anastigmat {/4.5, 
Iris diaphragm, wire re- 
lease, liquid level 
and shoulder strap 


$22.50 







If your dealer cannot supply full information, write: 
Dept. 88 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 


127 WEST 42~ STREET NEW YORK 








Show Your 


VACATION 
PICTURES 


ON A 
GLASS-BEADED SCREEN 


Discover how good your vacation movies 
and stills really are! The Da-Lite Glass- 
Beaded Screen surface shows each scene 
exactly as you saw it—amazingly brilliant 
and clear, yet without sparkling or glare. 
Color pictures are especially beautiful on 
this screen. Although Da-Lite makes White 
and Silver screens, the Da-Lite Glass-Bead- 
ed surface is recommended for average pro- 
jection requirements because it reflects the 
brightest and sharpest pictures for the ma- 
jority of the audience under average oper- 
ating conditions. The beads are guaran- 
teed shatter-proof. Available in many 
types, including the famous Da-Lite Chal- 
lenger (shown above), consisting of roller 
mounted screen in metal case and tripod 
all in one unit. Write for literature and 
name of Da-Lite distributor nearest you. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 8PP, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Hil. 
A New Idea in Dark- 


ECONO-CAM Presents: “ew 'dea in Da 
EQUIPMENT IN KIT FORM 


Each Kit contains complete parte—cut, shaped, machined at fac- 
tory; ready to be assembled by YOU . only tool necessary is 
serewdriver. Copyrighted plans and directions provided. hosp shie 
New, Kit Idea, you save at least 50% of the usual cost . 
the same time enjoy the added ibrill va) 
building your own dark-room equipment. 








High speed contact printer with 
many refinements and efficiency 
features—at a price never before 
possible. Constructed of hard wood 
throughout. Platten is surfaced 
with heavy, springy felt, which 
when brought down and locked into 
position assures perfect contact be- 
tween paper and negative. Built in 
ground glass for even diffusion. Ad- 
justable masking device. Toggle 
switch controls printing light. Sim- 
ple to operate. Takes all negatives 
from 35mm. to 4x6 inches. Pro- 
vided with — = ruby 
light . . . safe for all pur- 

poses. Complete — $500 


bulb). 


A double — drying press 
that dries and flattens your 
Drinte at the same time. Prac- 
tical unit for any dark-room. 
Takes all prints—Matte and 
Glossy—on its 12x16 platten. 
Can handle about fifty 5x7’s 
in one hour. Asbestos-lined 
for complete safety Easily 
operated and uses little cur- 
rent. High-Chromed Ferro. 
eluded without extra cost. 


- Type plate, in- 
Now do your prints in $1 000 
minutes instead of hours. Complete. 
0 available—CAM-CRAFT PRINT he galing 
prints up to 11z14—excellent service and value at. . 88. 
PAPER HOLDER—for dark-room use when making ond 
largements, 3 sizee—Post Card at $1.26; 527 at $1.36; 8x10 
at Me 76. 
Good _ photographs require good equipment. Every Kit we sell is: 
@ GUARANTEED against defective parts or trouble in assembling, 
(2) GUARANTEED to give you 100% Satisfactory Service. You 
must be satisfied or you get your MONEY BACK IMMEDI- 
ATELY! Order NOW! 


ote) fe Re oy WB Dept. 
260 Troy Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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basically silver nitrate and a bromide. 
When the film is exposed in the camera 
the light has the effect of breaking the 
bond between these two chemicals and 
the developing process separates the bro- 
mide and changes the silver nitrate to 
pure metallic silver which is blackened 
by the chemicals in the developer. We 
have been doing this for a great many 
years—for so many years in fact, that the 
general impression is that the silver ni- 
trate-bromide combination is the only 
light-sensitive salt. This definitely is not 
true. There are so many other metallic 
elements which can be used and yet very 
little work has been. done with them. 
Mercury can be cited as an example. 
Emulsions incorporating this element have 
more speed than emulsions which do not 
have it. In addition to mercury, there is 
cobalt, nickel, tin, and other elements with 
which I have been experimenting for 
some time. And so I know it is possible 
to make an emulsion which will be just as 
sensitive to certain gases and vapors as 
the emulsions of today are to a developing 
solution. Surface developing is infinitely 
superior to developing which penetrates 
deep into an emulsion—superior in range 
of tones and shadow detail. This fact 
alone points to the superiority of dry de- 
velopment with gases over wet develop- 
ment. 

Cameras will be constructed of new al- 
loys and resinous substances. These cam- 
eras will be turned out on a production 
basis and yet will be more accurate and 
precise without any of the painstaking 
handwork which is a feature of fine for- 
eign cameras of today.— 





Building a Printer 


(Continued from page 53) 











tween the clamps and the glass, and be- 
tween the glass and the lid, protect the 
glass from breakage due to expansion 
from heat. 

No ventilating holes are included in the 
box as the lights are not burned long 
enough to build up a dangerous amount 
of heat, and vent holes, if not properly 
covered, will easily fog the sensitive 
paper when the printer is in use. 

The inside of the box is completely 
lined with aluminum foil insulation in 
order to furnish a brilliant reflecting sur- 
face which will not tarnish or crumble 
like paint. This material consists of a 
sheet of heavy aluminum foil glued to a 
backing of heavy kraft paper, and may 
be purchased from building supply com- 
panies for about 2 or 3 cents per square 
foot. It should be tacked, not glued, to 
the inner surface of the printing box with 
small tacks. 

Five porcelain lamp sockets are fas- 
tened with screws in the box as shown. 
The center socket should contain a small 
10-watt red bulb which furnishes a safe- 
light by which the negative may be ac- 
curately masked and the printing paper 
adjusted. A light control switch, of the 
toggle variety, should be fastened in the 
center of a small metal plate which is 
then screwed to the end of the printer 
as shown. Any snap type of switch may 





NOW—PERFECT PICT 


WITH ANY CAMERA! 


For movies or still 
nates guesswork; 


s. Elimi- 
insures 


perfect “shots,” even in poor 
light. Automatically corrects 
for speeds, filters, subjects, 


etc. Case, 35c. At all 


Dealers. 
EXPOSUR; 
METER 





Camera Equipment Cases 


LEICA, CONTAX, and 


Small Camer 


owners, carry all 


your equipment 
ONE Case. 


on a Special Case 


meet Your require- 


ments. . ° e 


Send us 
a list of all equip- 
ment to be carried 
and we will send 
You a free estimate 


to 





AMERICAN TRUNK & CASE C0 


INC 


20 S. WELLS ST. 


6 


DEPT. Vv 








Southwest and Mexico 
Order your copy of first edition of 
Picturesque Southwest, now scarce, 
220 reproductions of pictures, od 
and new, on glossy paper 7 
scenery, glamour, romance 

Arizona, New Mexico, West Texs 
and Old Mexico; with picture 

5Oc POSTPAD IN us sex x0 


Southwestern Pub. Co,\ 


R620 N. Stanton El Paso, Texas 








NEW: COOL 


MERCURY LIGHT 


for Enlarging 


Adapt this EVENLY DISTRIB 
UTED, COOL and HIGHLY a 
photographic light source 


lig! 
siz 
by 





present enlarger 
= enlarger using this new 


row of 
strea 


to your 
or build a low 
light, 
pecial construction with ‘ith double 
t ¥ bes eliminates dark 
ks an ives a solid wall of 
ht for wie -_ intensity. Stock 
es can be a to 
using a condensing lens, 
Stock size 434"x6". 


mounted to rigid 
$4. 
standard neon 

volts or higher.) 


50 (for 


complete 


Price with 
cable, wire and plug, 
Coates furnish 
about special sizes mai 


rite to order. 
NEOLITE LABORATORIES, Box 47, Omaha, Nebr. 





FACTORY-TO-YOU SAVES 


you 50 
3 
f 


This 19 
headliner 
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00 FOR YOUR 
AN OLD RADIO! 

TUBE Vibe 

MIDWEST 


39 radio 
is today’s 


greatest value! Big 


beautiful 
10,000 
—world-wide 
ous 
Tuning—Easy 


COMPLETE Money Back 


coupon on le postcard—or 


nage a 


mile ran 


aetine — glori- 


new_ tone — Dial-A-Matic 


Payments— 
Guarantee. Paste 
writel 


ms cs ee ee es ee ee ee ee 


| Midwest Radio 
pergersteee. 
Dept. 245-A 
pomemae, 0. 
Send me your 
Jnew FREE 
1939 Catalog. 
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August, 1938 


Fine-grain 44% 
negatives © 
without 

increased 
exposure 


=‘TABLOID’~ 
FINE-GRAIN 
DEVELOPER 


Yields clean, fine- 
grain negatives 
suitable for high 


degree enlargement 


60 cents per carton 


From all Photographic Dealers 


(ak = 
“ py 


WELLCOME & CoO. 


-S.A.) INC. 
NEw YORK 


BURROUGHS 
(u 


Pho. 1704 Bz. All rights reserved 


The New Bee Bee 
Negative Viewer 











for 35 mm. Film—Also Has a 
Frame for 2” x 2” Color Slides 


This new Bee Bee Negative Viewer is 
an efficient, small, compact device con- 
sisting of a 4X magnifying lens in an 
adjustable metal tube, attached to a 35 
mm, track. A special auxiliary frame is 
provided for viewing negatives up to 
2x 2 inches in either black and white 
or color. 


Ideally adapted for viewing Argus, Con- 
tax, Dollina and Leica frames, Koda- 
chrome and Dufaycolor slides up to 2 
mches square. Only............. $4.50 


The regular Bee Bee Negative Viewer 
or 35 mm. film only is still available 
ERR pet ast SG ns $3.00 


Extra tracks for 16 mm. and 8 mm. 
film, for use with above. .$1.50 each 


At leading dealers everywhere. 
“pon request. Write: Dept. 88, 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 WEST 42™ STREET 


Literature sent 








NEW YORK 
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be used with equal success. 

A 150-ohm, wire-wound, variable re- 
sistor is connected in the circuit, in order 
to control the brilliancy of the lamps. 
My resistor came from a discarded radio 
set. The resistor should be wound on an 
asbestos base, because some heat is de- 
veloped when it is in use. The opal glass 
is protected from possible cracking by a 
small metal shield placed over the re- 


4 " D 2 sem 
A RESISTOR 


| TO NOV.LINE 


‘ 
SOCKET FOR 


h RED LAMP 
Wiring diagram for the photo printer. 


























sistor. The resistor shaft is passed 
through a hole in the end of the box and 
to it is fastened a small radio dial knob 
which affords easy control. 

Pass an extension cord (about 6 feet 
long) through a small bushing in the 
same end of the box, and make the neces- 
sary connections as indicated. Place four 
25-watt bulbs in the four sockets pro- 
vided, and a small red 10-watt bulb in 
the center socket. 

The outside of the box is sanded, 
stained, then finished with wax or var- 
nish. Small rubber-head tacks are driven 
in each corner of the bottom of the box. 

To use the printer, first plug the cord 
into a suitable 110-volt power supply. 
The red lamp should light and remain lit 
until the plug is withdrawn. Now, place 
a negative in the frame, dull side up, and 
mask it for the desired border. Snap on 
the printing switch and adjust the bril- 
liancy of the lamps for the density of the 


negative. The lamps should be bright for | 


a dense negative and dim for a thin nega- 
tive, and the exposure time should be 
determined by experiment so as to obtain 
full development in 45 seconds. 

A sheet of contact paper of the proper 
contrast is then placed over the negative 
and centered. The platen is fastened 
down, the switch snapped on for the cor- 
rect printing time, the switch then 
snapped off, and the paper removed to 
the developer. To assist the amateur who 
plans to build this handy accessory the 
following list of parts is included: 

6 feet—34"x8” white pine shelving 

4—34"x14" white pine strips 

1—auto-mask printing frame 

4—25-watt frosted lamps 

1—10-watt ruby lamp 

1—opal glass 6”x8” 

1—toggle switch 110-volt, 2 amp. 

1—150-ohm wire-wound resistor 

5—porcelain lamp sockets 

3 sq. ft—aluminum insulation 

1—radio dial knob (pointer type) 

6 ft.—rubber extension wire with plug 

1 doz.—flat head 144” wood screws 

1 doz.—nickeled wood screws 114” 

4—flat head wood screws 1” 

4—rubber headed tacks 

1 doz.—assort. small nickeled round 
head wood screws 

10 ft—%4” weatherstripping felt 

Miscellaneous pieces of scrap metal for 

clamps, short pieces of wire for wir- 
ing printer, and two small brass 
hinges with screws.—f 
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Win $100 


Tree is your chance to win 
$100 first prize with an easy- 
to-take Synchro-Sunlight picture! 
Second prize $50, third prize $25 
and 15 prizes of $5 each a total of 
$250. 

All pictures must be made in 
authentic Synchro-Sunlight tech- 
nique, and submitted before Octo- 
ber 1. Enter as many prints as you 
wish, your name and address on 
the back of each. Amateur and 
professional prints given the same 
consideration. 

Write for complete contest 
rules, entry blanks, and helpful, 
2 color illustrated leaflet, “‘Syn- 
chro-Sun light Photography.” 

The Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash will be your best ally in 
this contest. Fits practically all 
modern cameras . . . $13.50. 

All Kalart Equipment made in 
U. S. A. See your dealer or write: 
Dept. P-8, 915 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; Room 619, Taft 
Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 





Film Pack Cameras 
GO CANDID 


In a BIG WAY 


Moe negatives... sharp 
automatic focus and the con- 
venience of an expensive minnie! 
This is the unbeatable picture- 
taking combination you can ex- 
t when you install a Kalart 
ynchronized Range Finder on 
your Speed Graphic, 9 x 12 cm. 
or 24% x 3% inch film pack 
cameras. 

Large negatives permit giant 
enlargements without loss of fine 
detail . . . minimize grain. 

There’s a Kalart Synchro Range 
Finder to fit practically all plate 
and film pack cameras. Yours is 
probably among them. $20.50 and 
up, installed. 


All Kalart Equipment made in 
U.S. A. See your dealer or write: 
Dept. P-8, 915 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., Room 619, Taft 


Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
TWhe KNLAIRT CQO. 





































CRORE BED He, 


a 


and KIN-O-LUX 
16 MM. REVERSAL FILM 


The supreme month for holidays and sports calls the va- 
cationist to the mountains and seashore—the woods, the 
lakes and the high seas. It suggests to the vacationist 
who is also a movie maker, enhanced performance in his 
favorite pastime with Kin-O-Lux films. Nos. 1 and 2, 
economically priced and ideal for the outdoors—No. 3, 
the ultimate word in perfection, is a super-sensitive, 
anti-halo, panchromatic film, suited to the requirements 
of movie makers who invariably discriminate in favor of 
the best. 
BOX GREEN NO.1 RED NO. 2 LAVENDER NO. 3 
100 ft. $3.00 $3.50 $6.00 

50 ft. 2.00 2.50 3.50 


Prices include Scratch-Proofing, Processing and Return 
Postage. 
SPEEDS 
Scheiner 
Mazda Day 
No. 1 ‘2 We 6 
No. 2 devs 12 wae 
No. 3 24° 50 40 
MARKS POLARIZATION PLATES 
Eliminate Glare—Unwanted Reflection 
in Photography 
Can be used with either still or movie cameras. Easily 
attached to any lens by means of Polarator. Marks 
Polarization Plates improve, moreover, the sharpness and 
detail of your pictures, enhance the beauty of cloud 
scenery and provide new and more perfect values in 
color photography. Prices on request. 


Booklet P-8 on request. 


KIN-O-LUX, INC. 


105 West 40th Street New York 


New! Faster! Better! 


Weston 
Mazda 








(JACKSON ) 


ELECTRIC-PRINT-DRYER 
Dries Prints in FIVE MINUTES! 


better prints at a fraction of 





Gives you smoother, 
the cost of commercial prints. Has 
features oe" only 

ow 


many quality 
in high priced professional 
equipment, offered at’ a sensationally 
rice! 
@ Accommodates two 8x10 prints, one 11x14 print, 
ad standard 10x14 Ferrotype tin. Use Ferro- 
ype tin for snap-shots. Either glossy or mat 
finish obtainable. 
Uniform heat and press long-life heat- 
ing element scientifically "distributes heat to all 
parts of platter 
Genuine Alcoa * stuminunt platten adjusta 
ble tension device, Armco steel base, baked Mo- 
rocco finish, separate connection cord. 
Very economical . consumes ge than 300 
watts, operates on AG or DC, 5 volts. 
Comes complete with cord . . 
as soon as unpacked. No extras 
Has many other quality cht allnd 
folder free upon request. 
See this wonderful new dryer at your dealers, or 
Satisfaction or 


° Peay to use 


"Tasteted 
order direct on guarantee of 
money back. 

Price only $9.75 
($10.25 west of Rockies) 


THE JACKSON INSTRUMENT CO. 


129 Wayne Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


CASES fer ARGUS CASES for ARGUS CAMERAS 


DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 
Quick Action Style (as shown) < 

Fig a button and it’s instantly open. M 
pular and practical case offered for AB or RF 











> Regular Drop Front Style (AB-AF). “-< 25 
3. Drop Front Style for Model Cc 

Sipcawe —- in top and bottom of this Fim 
These cases are all made from good firm leather, 

black or ome and hand sewed. Write forg 

illustrated folder. 


Oréer RUSSELL ALLISON, Migr. i2es.is2ets Mens 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Abrasion-Tone Prints 
(Continued from page 22) 











eral dust spots and a pinhole in evidence. 
And there is a large white spot caused 
by a bit of gelatine sticking to the nega- 
tive. All these and other faults must be 
corrected before the print can pass mus- 
ter as a picture. 

The first step is the application of the 
Powder Tone. Take a medium sized wad 
of cotton and dip it lightly into the box 
of powder. Dust off any excess powder 
and rub the cotton with circular strokes 
over the entire area of the print, begin- 
ning with the face and spreading clear to 
the corners (Fig. 4). The powder must 
be used very sparingly. The print at 
this stage should have acquired an even 
and slight warmish tone all over it, but 
should not be noticeably darker. 

With a fresh wad of cotton wipe the 
surface of the print, removing as much 
of the tone as possible without scrubbing. 

Now, with the kneaded eraser, remove 
the tone from the light areas of the print 
—the forehead, the bridge of the nose, 
the bulge of the cheeks, the tip of the 
chin, the front of the dress, etc. Don’t 
be niggling or precise at this stage. Work 
with broad sweeps of the eraser, merely 
cleaning up the general areas. This will 
leave a sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween the tone and the cleaned areas 
(Fig. 5). Also clean out a small area 
of the background near the head (Fig. 6). 

Then sprinkle a small amount of pum- 
ice over these cleaned areas (Fig. 7). 
With a small wad of cotton, and using the 
pumice as a blending agent, rub along 
the edges of the cleaned areas until a 
smooth blend and even gradation is pro- 
duced. 

You will, by this blending process, have 
once more veiled over the light area with 
tone. So we go to work again with the 
kneaded eraser. But this time clean up 
only the very lightest half-tones within 
the light-area (Fig. 8). Blend again, very 
delicately, with pumice if necessary. 

You will at this stage have added sev- 
eral half-tones to the range of the pic- 
ture. Now, with the pencil eraser, add 
the final crisp accents in the very bright- 
est areas (Fig. 9). By this means you 
add one more half-tone. 

Now, with the two-inch paint brush, 
sweep off all the debris, consisting chiefly 
of eraser crumbs and grains of pumice 
(Fig. 10). 

This completes the application of the 
Powder Tone, the first stage of the proc- 
ess. Let me now summarize the uses of 
the Tone, and mention certain precau- 
tions regarding its use. 

There are two reasons for the use of 
the Tone: 

1. It imparts a slight walnut-brown 
warmth to the print. 

2. By removing the Tone from the 
light-area and leaving it in the lower 
half-tones, the half-tone range of the 
print is widened—thus increasing the im- 
pression of plasticity. 

The following precautions should be 
observed in employing the Powder Tone: 

1. Always use the Tone sparingly. An 





16mm—HOME MOVIE FANs 


A handling charge of 25c¢ brings 
- Three artistic END TITLE peci: 
or 16mm when orderi *. 9 fy wh re 
. Sample copy HOME MOVIE MAGAz Pe 
- How to obtain 1 your 8 subscription FREE, _ 
. Complete lists of 8 or 16mm a 
ILLUSTRATED HOLLYWOOD ART CATARS 


PACIFIC CINE FILMS - 


$976 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. Ps, Hollywood, 








FINEST QUALITY SALON 


11x 14 salon Special........... 
8x 10 deluxe Special 


Prints ready for mounting a fine ts . 
The j { the SECOND. INTERNS 

he jury o e NTER 
sponsored by Marshall Field and C a 
out of 14 prints made by 











PHOTOGRAPHERS 


AMATEUR—PROFESSIONAL 
We are establishing a net-work of “‘Photg- 
all over the country. If you are seeking 
to conquer and want to cash in on the ed de. | 
mand for news-photos and photographic fas 
join this nation-wide organization. : 

WE WILL SELL YOUR PicTunes 
For full tnformatton write Dept. 

PHOTO-REPORTERS ASS’N, 509 Sth Ave, tit, 





LET ME BUY, SELL or 
TRADE YOUR CAMERA! 


Do You Want a Better Camera? 
Write Bob 
wae for ‘atest rice’ list gt used beeen 
10 Days Free Yrial On Used Conall 
Prompt Attention Given to Mail Orders 


ALADDIN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
4East 32ndSt. New York City Dept. P 




















Make Your Camera Pay 
for Your VACATION! 


Take salable shots this year! We coach you, 
actual assignments, show you how to make te eo 
of pictures that can make your camera nian 
its own way. Write now for full information 
Market Bulletin. No obligation. 


FREE LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD 
505 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 17, New York, N.Y, 





CAMERAS lf 
M OVI E PROJECTORS th I 
Nationally Advertised! 10-Day Trial! 
Entertain ae — movies of et Movi etal 


and Projectors, SMM and 16MM sizes. Forhomes, 
business, churches, schools and clubs, All» 
cessories. Satisfied Customers thruout the World. 
MONEY BACK 10 
and Projectors. SM 
ance AS LOW AS 


write : 
Dept. F-8, BOSTON, 





DON E 
BOYLSTON SsT., 








CLOSE-UPS 9} 


and TITLES with a 
FULL RANGE FOCUSING ATTACHMENT 
for UNIVEX—KEYSTONE—Cine e 


check, cash or money order to” 
R._ C. BURT LAB., 1212 E. Green St., Pasaden 








State make of camera. Money Back guarantee 
FREE: request) 








Scenario for Home Movie, on 
(i HO BUYS FOR JULY 
9x12 Curt Bentzen, double ext. bellows, F, 45 
trioplan, 1/100 ibsor shutter, shopworn. 
2%4x3%" Presto, 8 or 16 exp. on 120, B. 38 
Rodenstock 1/150 Prontor ee ae 


window sample 
— with compur 1/250 shut- 


.00 
SCHOENIG & CO., Inc. 


8 East 42nd St.-P — New York 
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ON CREDIT 


© Own a famous camera for a small dows 
payment, 12 months to pa Trade-in = 
old camera! Write for afocmaliens on the 
guanse that istesette you, and on 
e t 
ayment Plan or responaib a 
KLEIN & GOODMAN °¢ 18 S. 10th St. 
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excess of the Tone will make a smudgy 
awe W # | irreparable mess of your print. 

Weh a. pe ed 2. Never use the Tone as a local color- N. ew! 

PHOTOGRAPH CWO ing agent; e.g., by putting it on the face 


at attiaadtwe Prices and leaving the background untoned. 
Vv A L U E gy ? Use it only as a general tone. It must be 
a allowed to remain only where there is al- 
Loads of them on Cameras ready silver deposit on the print. O O US 
Still), Pr tors, . . 
Miniature Cameras, Acces: 3. Avoid touching the surface of a PH T B R H 
sories. us on _ your toned print with your fingers, particularly . 
hic needs. iM tas . : 
a ALUE i if your hands are inclined to perspire. : A Camel Hair Brush 
TRADE-INS ACCEPTED. It was a favorite device of the old ina Dustproof S piral Case 
Since 1890. — CA — - = agama movie serials to leave the heroine in some 
Address Letters . oe — desperate predicament—locked in an un- Use the DUSTOFF Photo 
. » derground chamber, while the water rises Brush before you shoot: 


higher and higher—or bound to a powder —rid all dust from your 
lenses, shutter and other 


e}° e e)" 
——_ anu barrel, while the fuse burns shorter, inch 
WOTOGRAPHY «=. aa 
s It is in a similarly desperate pictorial Be equipment. 
Courses in state that we are obliged to leave the se the DUSTOFF Photo 


ADVERTISING] heroine of this chronicle, the lady in , Brush in your dark 


phage Aid Fig. 1—her face smeared with Powder- ar nt oo 
peeved: Calnien Tone and a few high-lights smudged in. . 4 larging equipment. 


by expert instruc- | But rest assured that help arrives in time, Th 
tors. Individualad- | and everything comes out all right—in hs sar ttt tf Pope csin 


vancement. Stu- j 
dents use school’s | Next month’s PopuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY.—}® and rust proof nickel 


exceptional equip- plated case with a 


ment. No corre- 
spondence courses. black enamel cap. Lift 


write pert. PP.|| Gwuestions and Answers & the cap, twist the base 
and the camel hair 


The R A y (Continued from page 60) brush spirals up for in- 
SCHOOLS stant use. 


116 80. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. | tion of the negative, and would have pro- 


duced the effect you described. The rea- $ Tf) 0 
son for the “bald” sky so often noticed Actual Sise 
(See UR 


in pictures made without a filter is that Opened 
while sufficient exposure is given for the 
subject in the foreground, too much ultra- 


violet and blue light from the sky is per- 
$1.50 mitted to register on the film, tending to - 
overexpose the sky. Thus in printing for the 
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YOu, give ; 

oe Post Paid foreground the dense sky portion cannot 

nd FREE register detail that may be present. LINTLESS WIPETTES 
P. B. G., McKeesport, Pa. | cannot understand 

a. why the use of a double extension bellows or a AND WIPETTE TONGS 


; § ‘ telephoto lens must be accompanied by an increase 

A a improvement in an old idea. in exposure time. Will you please explain this? 
Pictures can't fall out. Metal hinges and 
clasps. 96 easily removable black pages. ANSWER: Both the extended bellows draw 
Handsome coverings. 12x 10x I!/ and the telephoto lens produce larger im- 
a 2 ages upon the plate. The light reflected 
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ny Tris from your subject remains constant, of 
ie Comers CHAS. L. JORDAN & SONS, Inc. course, but in forming the larger image 
Le SYRACUSE, N. Y. it is spread over a larger area. This “‘scat- 
Yo tering” of light rays reduces the amount 
a of effective light reaching any one por- 


tion of the sensitized material. It may 
clarify matters to tell you that the same 
principle obtains with your enlarger, 
which requires a longer exposure to make 
a 20 time enlargement of a given negative 
than in making a 10 time enlargement of 


——— *. your old cam- 
era for the perfect cam- . 
era you’ve always ——— the same negative. 
a camera that’s quicker— ° 
larger—smaller! We have E. J. W., Savannah, Ga. What is the purpose of pany 


exactly what you want. De- the attachments which permit the lens boards of PENDING 
scribe your trade-in. Write some folding cameras to be raised? 
today! 








ANSWER: We believe that you refer to the 
rising front. To illustrate its purpose, 
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FRESH! 


reloper when 
say et fresh each 
time. Handily packed, no 
bother. See dealer or sen 
55 cts. 
JOHN G. MARSHALL, Inc 


ic Ave- 
, 1752 Atlantic 
Dept. 35 coklyn, N. ¥ 











let us assume that you wish to take a pic- 
ture of a tall building, including the 
building’s entire height. You naturally 
tilt the camera in order to include the 
upper portion of the building, and in so 
doing you tilt the back of the camera. 
Now, unless the back of the camera re- 
mains perfectly vertical there will be a 
convergence of vertical lines in your pic- 
ture. By using a rising front you allow 
the camera to remain level, simply ad- 
justing the rising front until you can see 
in the groundglass back that your picture 
will include the entire area desired. Of 
course, shifting the lens up or down alters 
the optical axis of the lens with regard to 
the center of the plate, which may pro- 
duce uneven illumination thereon. This, 
as well as improper focus, may be noted 
on the groundglass and corrected before 
the picture is taken. Stopping down the 
lens diaphragm is helpful in this proce- 
dure, since it will give you a greater 
depth of field. 





THE NEW FILM WIPING 


ACCESSORY WHICH 
ASSURES SPOT-FREE AND 
SCRATCHLESS NEGATIVES ¢ 
FOR EVERY PAINSTAKING 


AMATEUR 
COMPLETE WITH 24 WIPETTES 
EXTRA WIPETTES 36 FOR 50¢ 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


ig e 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 
Supply House 


110 West 32nd Street, New York 
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Become 
an expert 
Photographer 


for pleasure or career 


Would you like to be an expert 
in Commercial, News, Portrait, 
Advertising, Candid or Motion 
Picture Photography? We of- 
fer you a thorough, practical 
training in these and other 
branches of photography. Learn 
for pleasure. Or prepare for a 
fascinating career making pho- 
tos for newspapers, magazines, 
advertisers and hundreds of 
other uses. Wonderful money- 
making opportunities! 


Personal Attendance and 
Home Study Courses 


Learn at home, or in our mod- 
ern completely equipped studios. 
Individual, personalized instruc- 
tion by noted experts. 


Send for 
< Free Booklet 


that tells about to- 
day’s opportunities in 
photography, and de- 
scribes the famous 
N.Y.I. method of 
training. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33 St. (Dept. 122) New York 
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Vaporating professional prints saves money. 
porating your personal pictures saves living mem- 
ories—and relieves your fear of losing them. 


Ask your dealer about it today. 
RL 
etieat ss 


VAP) RATE 


q 
Ving rod 





NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Vaporate Co., Inc. Bell & Howell Co. Craig Movie Co. 
130 W. 46th St. 1801 Larchmont 1053S. Olive St. 














MAKE ENLARGEMENTS SHARPER 


SEE-SHARP takes the ‘‘cuss’’ out of 
focusimg! Accurate, sure-fire focusing be- 
comes a matter of seconds and certainty. 






You see the easel - image 
brighter, three times larger. 
on the SEE-SHARP, it’s needle-sharp on 
the. print. You can’t afford to be 
without SEE-SHARP! 


If it’s sharp 








HOW TO ORDER 


If your dealer hasn’t the 
SEE-SHARP, order direct. Send 

34 now @ pay postage, or 
C.0.D. $2 plus postage. - 


R. P. CARGILLE 
118 Liberty St. New York 








James N. Doolittle 


(Continued from page 10) 











worse job but paid better money, un- 
quote. 

“Then, in 1928, I decided to open my 
own shop. I figured it was better to 
starve working under my own banner 
than in a rut for someone else. Besides, 
I had some ideas about photography that 
I wanted to try out. I’ve been right here 
in this studio, with some alterations, of 
course, since 1928. I guess you can say 
that is the end of my story.” 

“T hardly think I would call it the end 
of the story,” I ventured. “You haven’t 
said anything about how you got your 
first breaks, or how you first became in- 
terested in color.” 

“Those two things are tied together,” 
he replied. “For a while we were going 
strong here. Getting more commercial 
jobs every day and doing portrait work 
too. Then, along came the depression. 
There was no use sitting around going 
crazy thinking about our troubles, so we 
began experimenting with color. We 
went through all phases. No detail was 
too small to attract our attention. Of 
course, it is impossible to experiment like 
that without getting results, and before 
long we were turning out pretty good color 
prints. As conditions improved, we began 
to get commercial accounts. The movies 
were becoming interested in color covers 
of their people for the movie magazines, 
and we got started. From that point, 
things have progressed until we have 
about all we can do. 

“Here is an important point. The better 
our work became known, the more jobs 
we got. That’s one reason that I say 
photography is a racket, and you can 
quote me on that. 

“Since I’ve gone so far I might as well 
finish. If you put a nickel in a slot ma- 
chine and you hit the jackpot to the tune 
of $25, you’ve made your money by a 
form of racket. By the same token, if a 
photographer spends five dollars for sup- 
plies to make a portrait and gets $500 for 
it, that, too, is a form of racket. 

“I’ve made plenty of pictures and sold 
them for $50 that another photographer 
might have made better, but wouldn’t get 
but $3 for. Why? Because, in photog- 
raphy, like in every other form of busi- 
ness, one has to sell himself. The fellow 
who has either the business ability or the 
showmanship to sell himself—usually the 
latter—is the guy who makes the big suc- 
cess. The reason I sold the pictures for 
$50 was because I was known as a pic- 
torialist and a color expert. Because I 
had previously sold myself. 

“In other words, the photographers who 
are in the big money brackets are there 
because they have sold themselves, and 
because their customers pay for what 
they think the photographer is capable of 
doing. 

“Just think of any ‘Big Name’ in this 
country. Incidentally, don’t think that 
I’m not including myself in this category. 
Someone will pay that fellow probably 
$500 for a picture that any one of thou- 
sands of amateurs could have made just 
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ENLARGER 5 


Money back 
REAL Photo En! that 
work. Focuses automatically, Also 
and has a Contact Printer and 
Table. ag circular free, 
ms included 


IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th st, New Yet 


NATURAL COLQ; 
Sx10 PRINTS $7;, 
From KODACHROwM 

“The leading Makers 


RUTHENBERG ccna cour pitt 
4961 Sunset Blvd., Dept. P-8, Hollywood, Califoni, 


CAMERA BARGAiis 


A little advertisement ¢ Offers 
camera opportunity. No oun what ut 
of camera you have or want Write int 
.. send us description of your peck 
kind you want. . our allowance will mi 
you. Call or write today! (Monthly her 
gain price list free on request.) 


BER & FINK INC. 
ARREN ST.,NEW YorK 
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DUPLICATE PRINTS | } 
REDUCTIONS 
J ENLARGING 
ANIMATION - 
TITLES 
|) GENERAL CINE SERVICE 











204 P East 18th Street New York 
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CLOTH PHOTO HINGES 


Setimeenmum teed by 
€. E. MILES COMPANY, So. Lancaster, Mass. 
HARRISON-SIMPSON CO. 


Sole Agents for Neway Hinges 
11 OTIS STREET 


BOSTON, MASS., U, 5S, A 
MAKE MONE Sell photos to the 
In full or spare time 
Latest edition Photo-Markets, complete instruc- 
tions, 2000 buyers, prices paid, subjects wanted, 152 
pages of real information 40c—Sample last year’s 
edition 10c—Release forms for adults or minors le 
each. All photographic books. Catalogue Free. 


P-H-0-T-O—M-A-R-K-E-T-S 
402-Z Evans Building Washington, D. C. 
——— 


MAKE MONEY 
At Home ! 























ARN money working at home or in studio coloring 
E photos and miniatures in oil. Learn “‘Koehne Method” 
in few weeks. Work done by this method is beautiful and 


make 


indemand. No previous experience needed. s 


money full or > time this easy way. Send 

booklet, ‘Make Money at Home” and requirements. 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. 

3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 226-C, Chicago, lilincs 
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STAINLESS STEEL PRINT TON 
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Non-breakable. Grips paper firmly, leaves no 
Easily washable. Size 5//x8/’, solid polished st 
Ask your dealer or send direct to «ol 
















FADARRA DISTRIBUTORS, 90 West St., New 











Protect Your Entire Equipment Oa) 
$1.50 per $150 .. Minimu 259 
Policy covers losses resulting from Fire, Een 
glary, Accidental Damage, Transit Hazards” 

other causes. Coverage is World Wide. Loa 
loss of expensive equipment when Complete 
pendable Protection is so reasonable in 
for complete particulars today— 


Now! 
R.L. Muckley & Co. "iyicuco,"s 
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Wow CAMERA “FANS” 


CAN HAVE A ONE-MAN EXHIBIT 
with the new 


ACORN TWO-IN-ONE 
SNAP SHOT MOUNTS and PEDESTALS 





- _ at pasting 
sided and required, 
will frame ° 
prints uP Made in 
to 2h’ by Aluminum 
3 without veeaom 
trimming. Blue 

bd Green 
The Acetate . oe 
cover case a 
Siount PEDESTALS 
gives per- to match, 
manent ‘ 
protection Pa 
a aug Applied For 
prints. 
CRITICS EXCLAIM, "Words | can hardly describe 


their elegance and beauty." "Your low price 


offer staggers belief." 


Introductory Offer 0 
Complete two-sided » 
MOUNTS with METAL 
PEDESTALS to match, Postpaid 


exhibiting 48 prints.... 
Absolute satisfaction or your money refunded. 
When ordering please indicate colors desired. 


CARD HOLDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
656 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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A 
DEVEL 49 

ENLARGED “4% i 


Get the surprise o» your life! Each individual 
tive of your entire 36 exposure roll arene bf 
ed to approximately 3x4 inches on DOU- 

¥ BLE WEIGHT PORTRAIT PAPER. The sharp) 
each enlargement will make you an- i 

other of our satisfied customers. 
Each print outstanding in_ detail 

clarity and fine gradation. Wrap a 
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MINILABS, Dept. 
Box 485, Madison Sa. 
New York 
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Make Your Ow 
“ROLLYCOIL” 
DEVELOPE 


For minifilm 
only, ask for 
35 mm. size. 
Pin your address to a 
dollar bill and send to 
Rollycoil Co., Dept. B., Box 10 
Kingsbridge Sta., New York City 


The Roliycoil is a beaded-edge coil of heavy celluloid 
around a wood spool on a stainless steel disc. 
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Two separate PD , 
conveniently packed. i 
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paper. See dealer or sen 
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as well, if not better. Why? Because 
the pictorialist had built himself a repu- 
tation as a big shot by selling himself. 
Then, after he has sold himself sufficiently 
to have joined the ranks of the so-called 
‘Big Names,’ he can afford to ask a fan- 
tastic price for a simple photograph which 
would take only a few moments to shoot. 

“Understand this, too. The person who 
is one of the ‘Big Names’ has to have 
ability in the first place. But in order to 
prove he has that ability, he has had to 
resort to some form of showmanship or 
business acumen to get himself across. 

“If you'll stop and think a moment 
you'll realize that everything I’ve said is 
true. And I repeat. I, too, belong, in a 
way, to the classification of racketeers. 
But with this difference! I don’t pretend 
to be something I’m not. I don’t resort to 
phony showmanship to sell my work. I 
don’t resort to temperamental tricks, via 
the press, wear cerise shirts, or bob my 
hair. If I sell a picture, or land an ac- 
count, it is because I’ve worked for it, not 
because I did tricks for it. 

“I’m repeating myself, but I'll risk one 
more statement. If I make a picture that 
is artistic, that’s swell and*I am pleased. 
But the reason the picture is artistic, if 
it is, is because I know my craft. The 
product of any craft is merchandise. Pic- 
tures are merchandise just as much as sil- 
verware, or automobiles, or razor blades. 
Some photographers who have built up a 
reputation sell their merchandise for fab- 
ulous prices. That’s all very well, but the 
thing that gets in my hair is that some of 
the higher bracket big shots forget that 
there are a lot of amateurs in this country 
who could very easily make them look to 
their laurels. What do you think about 
what I just said?” 

“Perhaps it’s a question of definition, 
but you said that if a picture of yours 
turned out to be an artistic triumph, it 
was swell. Otherwise, so what? I can’t 
see how guesswork, which is your impli- 
cation, would turn out prints like those 
on the wall.” 

“That’s-an entirely different matter,” he 
replied. “Maybe you’ve misunderstood 
me. I mentioned, if you'll recall, that a 
photographer must first be a craftsman. 
I’ve studied all the thousands of intrica- 
cies that go to make up a good photo- 
graph, and I know what I’m going to get 
when I press the bulb. But whether a 
picture is ‘artistic’ or not depends mostly 
upon the reaction of the person who looks 
at it. 

“Take the pictures I'm giving you to 
run with your story. All I can say about 
them, is: God made the setting, Eastman 
made the film, Defender the paper, I made 
the exposures, and by a combination of all 
those things the pictures made the grade.” 

“Speaking of amateurs and salon pic- 
tures, what do you think of the candid 
camera?” 

“T think it is fine for those who like it. 
I’m just one of those people who do not. 
The greatest thing that the candid camera 
has accomplished is to give the newspa- 
pers and magazines something different in 
the way of pictures. That ‘something dif- 
ferent’ is what every publisher is look- 
ing for, so I don’t think the trend is a 
fad by any means. Personally, I always 
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From _ base- 
ment to roof 
| sa this ample 

> building at 
142 Fulton 
St., New 
York, is be- 
ing adapted 
to meet 
every con- 
ceivable re- 
quirement 
of camera 
enthusiasts. 
Here one 
may inspect 
and select 











at leisure 
with com- 
fort and 


convenience, free from crowding. 


Or, if 


one must shop in haste, he 


will find the arrangement of mer- 


chandise permits 


im to choose 


his purchase with a minimum of 
time and effort. 


Your Growing Patronage 


Made This Expansion Imperative 


The new home of Abe Cohen’s Ex- 


change will 


be completely air 


conditioned throughout. Fast ele- 
vators will provide rapid commu- 


nication between floors. 


the 
will be an exhibition gallery fea- 
turing one man exhibitions by 
prominent professionals and ama- 


teurs; 


Among 


many notable innovations 


an extra large projection 


room for use of customers at all 
hours; a perpetual display of all 
standard types of enlargers with 
special dark rooms for demon- 
strating them; an operating dis- 


play of all 


types of lighting 


equipment, permitting one to see 
the various units function under 
home conditions; unique counter 
displays with specially designed 
illumination. 


1) 
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the ‘extp, “ds ang’ you 
Ta and 
now an “Decal vqraat, avant, Stock 
Pultec® later? .¥@ cane 22 offer, of 
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mM Our ers to 
Remember rial Basi, 


—Our large 


warehouse facilities 
permit us to purchase on a huge scale 

at great savings. These savings we consistently 
pass on to you. We carry one of the largest, 
most complete stocks and our usual low prices 
will continue to prevail. 
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LIBERAL ALLOWANCE ON 
YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT 
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Made in U.S.A. 
It's precise, 


inexpensive. 


fect exposures. 
transparent plastic case. 
Maxim Instrument Company. 
for U.S. by Raygram. 


Ovly *§% 

All metal construction . . . Unit- 
welded steel case . . . Double 
hinged pressure plate with 
rubber pads . . . Adjustable 
masking device — takes any 
size negative . . . Accommo- 
dates 35 mm rolls for strip 
printing . . . Spring pressure 
negative clamp ... High 
quali diffusion glass 






Rayogram Corp. 








RAYGRAM corp. 


425 FOURTH AVE. N.Y.C. 
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proof, it's ever-ready, it's} About the only black-and-white pictures 
swift, it's complete, it's 
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in your camera store. Write for resale prices to 
Camera Dept., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iil. 
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use a bigger camera, usually an 8x10 view 
camera, or at least a 5x7. 

“I have found with practice that I can 
pose my subjects to simulate action as 
well with my equipment as I could stop 
real action with a faster lens. Perhaps 
I’m prejudiced, however, as most of my 
work now is done with a color camera. 


I make nowadays are for amusement. At 


A positive way to per-/heart, I’m just an amateur and I get as 


.75 with 


Te eat do out of landing a new account.” 


big a kick out of a salon recognition as I 


“What about something for the ama- 
teur?” I suggested. “Maybe you’d give 
him a few instructions on how to become 
a racketeer.” 

“Tf I thought that was sarcasm, Id call 
the bouncer,” he laughed. “Anyway, Ill 
try. 

“One thing a beginner should do, if 
possible, is to haunt the art galleries. Not 
only photographic salons, but places 
where the old masters are shown. A lot 


Buitt-In “safe Tight” “4 Toasle about lighting and composition can be 
switch controls printing lig ees B ished com- ; inti 

gow wt, ror ee | te ont ss "*bimen- learned from studying paintings. Those 
sions: ” % 6%," x9” ... Retails for only $6.00 i 

at all leading dealers . . . Distributed in Pact by who cannot get to art galleries should 


read and study everything printed per- 
taining to photography. Look at pictures, 
no matter where you see them, and, hav- 
ing looked, study them. Read newspa- 
pers diligently and study the pictures. A 
llot about markets can be learned by 
‘studying the average press picture. 

“The amateur should cultivate an in- 
ltimacy with his camera. Find out what 
‘makes it ‘tick.’ Discover its limitations 
ioe adaptability. It is my honest opinion 
















that right at this time just abo t 
thing that can be done with ac 





ing but it isn’t. All the amateur fine + 
do is to repeat what some other pha. 
rapher has done. No two people take, 
tures exactly alike, and the attemu 
make a picture like someone ela u 
generally result in an entirely news 
proach to a prosaic subject. ES 

“I should like to add this, One of th 
most important things an amateur a 
learn about photography is the A BQq 
developing and printing. The amatey 
who masters his darkroom equipmen 
far advanced on his climb up the 
graphic ladder. I have only one disou 
aging note to sound. And that is, j 
amateur does not display some inherent 
pictorial sense he is wasting his time, 
No matter how good he may get techn. 
cally, he’ll never be a success unless hy 
has that inherent knowledge of why 
makes a picture.” 

“Isn’t there anything else you'd like 
add? How about the amateur selling 
himself?” 

“After the amateur has mastered his 
camera and equipment, and has ‘mad? 
salons enough to have his name befor 
the public, he has to seli himself to some. 
one who has money to spend. Thats 
something, however, that no one can teach 
him how to do. He'll have to discover it 
for himself, but it’s all-important. I only 
hope that if he wants to become a rack- 
eteer, he doesn’t resort to cheap trickery 
to attain his goal.”— 





























| FILM PACK 











and 4x5 inches! 
® Stainless steel negative carriers 
© Fool-proof film loader! 
® Made of die cast vulcanite! 








® Develops, washes, fixes in ‘daylight! 
® Adjustable to five sizes — 6x9cm, 
24%4x3Y, inches, 314x414 inches, 9x12cm 


claimed by hundreds of fans .. . already stocked by dealers everywhere .. . the Elkay 
Adjustable Rapid Drain Tank offers more advantages than any other developing tank. 


© Fog-proof cover! 

@ Slanting floor speeds drain! 
® Acid-proof and alkali-proof! 
@ Loads a dozen! 


Economically priced at. 












Announcing one of the most 
significant improvements in the 
history of developing tanks! 


THE SENSATIONAL 
NEW AND DIFFERENT . 


ELKAY 


ADJUSTABLE Rapid -Drain TANK 


Introduced at the First International Photographic Exposition . . . enthusiastically ac- 


® Fill through top— drain through base! 








NOTE TO DEALERS! 
If you do not carry the 
ELKAY ADJUSTABLE 
RAPID-DRAIN TANK, order 
immediately! Complete 
promotional service furn- 
ished without extra charge 











33. $6.79 
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oc A TUBE 


uivalent of 24 
ah ath Finest — 
sal M.Q. formula. om y, 
easy to mix. See deale 
send 55¢ direct : , 
JOHN G. MARSHALL, Inc. 


ic Aves 
752 Atlantic 
Dept. 13, Soklyn, N. ¥- 


———— 
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Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 6) 
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MERGON-Cold Enlarging Light 
FAST—Blue light emitted has great 
actinic power. OLD—Mercury-argon 
grid gives off no heat—EVEN illumina- 
tion of negatives. SELF-CONTAINED 
—grid, transformer, diffusion disk and 
plug, ready to insert in your enlarger in 
place of regular bulb. No wear out. Write 
for descriptive literature. Price $15 
, Jerse VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC. 





, ant 








6158 Santa Monica Bi., Hollywood, Cal. 4 





Special Mail Offer on 
Photographic Papers 


For Enlargements 


LUMINO 


For Contact Prints 


CONDAIL 


We could describe these papers 
with words of praise for uniform- 
ity, firm blacks, clear whites, 
speed and so on, but this would 
not make them any better than 
they are. 


Although we know you will like 
LUMINO and CONDAIL you 
must judge for yourself, so here 
is the opportunity to get quality 
paper by mail direct from the 
factory, if your dealer can not 
serve you. Fill in the required 
information on the coupon, clip 
and mail it with money order to 
cover. 








The Dailey Corporation 
Box E, Verona, New Jersey 


Please send me photographic paper 
as checked below for which prepayment 
is enclosed in the amount of $................ 
The name and address of my dealer is 








LUMINO—Glossy or Semi-Matte 
— * 2 Doz. 5x 7 Single Weight $ .55 
a 2 Doz. 5x7 Double Weight .70 
Aen 1 Doz. 8x 10 Single Weight .60 
ee: 1 Doz. 8 x 10 Double Weight .75 


CONDAIL—Glossy or Semi-Matte 
ao 2 Doz. 4x 5 Single Weight $ .20 
Bi 2 Doz. 4x 5 Double Weight  .30 
lili 2 Doz. 5x7 Single Weight  .40 
mies, 2 Doz. 5x7 Double Weight .50 








City. State.. 














HILE on the subject of photo- 

graphic chemistry, one reader com- 
plains of the fact that several manufac- 
turers use different trade names for the 
same compound which makes it difficult 
for the amateur to understand formulas. 
He suggests that, for example, instead of 
calling metol by such trade names as Elon 
and Pictol, the chemical could be labeled 
by its proper chemical name in conjunc- 
tion with the name of the manufacturer. 
We think this reader has brought up a 
good point, and the makers of photo- 
graphic chemicals might do well to give 
the matter some thought. 


HOTOGRAPHIC chemistry is abso- 
lutely essential for the existence and 
development of our common great hobby, 
photography. But, and here we disagree 
with a small minority of our readers, it is 
not essential for the amateur to know 
photographic chemistry in order to make 
good pictures. This is the reason why we 
have limited chemical and optical for- 
mulas to a minimum in our articles. 
Reader R. J. Leary of Syracuse, N. Y., 
suggests that the knowledge of high 
school chemistry is sufficient to under- 
stand the basic reactions involved. But 
we hate to venture a guess as to how 
many high school graduates remember 
their chemistry 24 hours after graduation. 


EXT month we're going to give you 
the final results gleaned from the 
questionnaires recently sent to all sub- 
scribers. The information is extremely 
interesting. Don’t miss the article. 
This being the vacation season, we wish 
you swell vacation pictures while we pre- 
pare to meet you here next month— 


Copying Without Damaging 
the Original Print 


HOSE who have had occasion to copy 

a photograph or drawing may have 
experienced great difficulty in setting up 
the original. It is not always feasible to 
place the photograph on the floor or on a 
table unless the camera on its tripod can 
be made to look straight down, and many 
of us do not possess the gadget necessary 
for this procedure. The other alternative 
is to mount the photograph on a wall or 
easel but this involves the use of pins or 
adhesive with resultant damage to the 
print. 

An ideal solution of this problem is to 
slip the corners of the original print into 
transparent mounting corners which can 
be obtained from your photo supply store. 
The print can then be affixed to wall or 
easel at the requisite height and the whole 
print copied as the mounting corners will 
not show. When the job is completed the 
print can be slipped out of the corners 
and replaced in the album.—Vaman H. 
Thakov, Andheri, India. 


In Response to Your Demand / 





The F-R 
35MM Roll Film 
Developing 
Tank 


Made in America e of gen- 
uine Bakelite especially con- 
structed for photographic 
use @ Will not stain, corrode 
or in any way affect or be 
affected by chemicals used 
in processing e Easily and 
quickly loaded e Ingenious 
stop lock prévents film from 
slipping from the reel e 
Takes a full 36 exposure roll 
of 35 MM. 


The perfect 35 MM_ Roll 
Film Developing Tank for 
only 


Ba $395 


FINK-ROSELIEVE CO. ce. 


YORK CHICAGO 


»> 





NEW 








Use GENERA 8mm FILM 


ACCURATELY SCORED FOR EASY SEPARATION 
A semi-ortho, OUTDOOR film. Speed: Weston 8. 
Can be used in Keystone, Cine Kodaks 20, 25, 60, 
Filmo and 8mm 6 Sa Also oe ven bed pes 
8mm ind ‘ost ools are 
200 ft. 8mm width $1.95 Paid "ote 
160 ft. single 8mm for Univex and Filmo $1.00 postpd. 
es Outfits, Single 8, $3.85; Dble. 8, $5.25 
Process film yourself with our Prepared Powders. 
PD-1 Processing Dev. Powders (1 gal. size) 95c postpd. 
with instructions. Write for circulars and sample 
of film, with list of our prices for processing. 
FROMADER MOVIE SERVICE, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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LONG LIFE - CONSTANT LIGHT 











WONDERLITE 


PHOTOGRAPHE LAMPS 


WONDERLIEFE CQ. - 
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RATES: 25 cents per word. Minimum: 


10 words. 








CAMERAS 


GRAFLEX 214x3% f 6.3 B&L leather case, 

$25. J. Allard, Tacoma, Wash. 

CONTAX 3 f 1.5 Everready case, lens 

shade and G5 filter, perfect condition, 
. T. K. Arrowood, 221 N. Oak St., 

Hinsdale, Il. 

DUO 620 new series II, $45. Barton, H. Q. 

Bat., Ft. DesMoines, Iowa. 

WANTED: Single lens, roll-filra Reflex. 

Dana Bidwell, Kansas City. 

RETINA I for sale, Floyd Bright, Box 

2052, Amarillo, Texas. 

CAMERAS — Miniature — Professional. 

Bought—Sold—Traded. Many bargains. 

bbe 4 Camera Mart, 70 West 45th St., New 

ork. 


WANTED—Primarfiex with or without 
lens. Sell Filmo, No. 70, F 18, 1” 
Cooke, Case. Ammon, Windermere, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED: Super Ikonta B and acces- 
sories. Dr. Crasson, 2 Post St., Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


























SALE: Exakta Jr. f 4.5, Everready case, 
fine condition, Bewi Sr. meter, outfit $50 
M. O. Ralph McVey, 3605 No. Eleventh, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

$125 CANDID camera, Foth enlarger, f 3.5 
lenses; movies, stills; $65.00. Kodak, f 6.3, 
$6.00. McKinley, Georgetown, Ind. 
LEICA Elmar 9 cm lens coupled. Bar- 
gain. Eugene Maier, Venice, Fla. 
FALCON f 3.5, new, $18.50. Martin, 149 
Ormsby, Pittsburgh (10), Pa. 
CAMERAS, Projectors, Equipment, 
Bought, Sold, Traded. Write us your 
wants. Many bargains. Monet Co., 311 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

FILMO Straight Eight f 2.5, yellow filter, 
case, $35. E. Mueller, Greencastle, Ind. 
WANTED: Used home portrait Graflex, 
Penney, 36 Joy, Boston. 

SUPPER Nettle, case f 2.8, $75. Raley, 
1204 Woodbourne, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

16mm Cine-Kodak f 1.9, case, $55. Hands- 
man, 564 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LEICA G, f 2 Summar, case, new, $115. 
F. Shinn, 640 Ocean Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
































CASH for Used Candid and Movie Cam- 
eras, Projectors, Binoculars, Microscopes. 
Elman’s, 2300-PP Van Buren, Chicago. _ 
SWAP—Motorola car radio for miniature 
camera. A. Fleming, 6228 Lawton, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

CINE Kodak Special, extras, perfect, bar- 
gain. Art Flores, Sinton, Texas. 
GRAFLEX—will send descriptive photos. 
Fontana, 1669 Woodbine St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 




















enlarger, bargains. Flores, Sinton, Texas. 
TRADE—Parker Trap double excellent 
for Contax II or Leica G. Harry Franse, 
Grand Canyon, Arizona. 
LIKE new $22.50 f 4.5 Reflecta, $15.50. 
Genelle, West Salem, Il. 


ANTIQUE “Kombi” 1892. Photo furnished. 
Make offer. Harold, Vineland, N. J. 
WANTED: Used black or chrome Retina. 
Geo. Heyer, Liberty, Wash. 

CAMERA Bargains Galore. Get my 1938 
Hobbygrams. Hobby Man, Jefferson, 
Iowa. 

VALUES—New Catalog featuring latest 
home movie equipment and photo sup- 
plies. Postage 3c. Hollywood Cine Film 
Distr., 7561 Sunset, Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. M. 


ZEISS 9x12 Nixe with 4.5 tessar including 
accessories, $40. R. Hoeppel, Dalhart, 
Texas. 


FOTH Derby f 2.5 practically new, with 
ease and filter, $25. H. Jackson, 1203 
Hixon Rd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WANTED — Cameras and Equipment. 
State condition and price. Jersey State 
Electric Company, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


WANTED: Leica, cine, lenses, accessories. 
Lewiston, 3283 Clements, Detroit, Mich. 


3A f 6.3 Kodak, perfect, $12.00, cash, trade: 
Luders, Washington, Ind. 


ARGUS AF, $11.95, used since March, 
also Argus 2X filter. Donald W. Warden, 
Cassoday, Kansas. 


WELTUR, 2.8 Tessar in S-T Compur 
Rapid, coupled finder, $67.50. M. H. Lynn, 
2805 Holly, Alexandria, Va. 









































NEW: Cine Exakta, Everready case, 
chrome, shade, filter, Weston meter and 
case, $136.50 cash. Ralph G. Talman, 2311 
Belmont Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 


SELL: Argus camera and enlarger, $16. 
Wanted 8 or 16 mm. camera. L. Thomp- 
son, Melvin, IIl. 

REFLECTA f 3.5, compur, like new, 
$29.95; 16 pictures on 2%x3%% roll film, 
f 4.5 lens, built-in exposure meter, new, 
$24.50. Write for confidential list P-8. 
United Camera Exchange, 76 Chambers 
St., New York. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


INCOME from your camera instead of 
expense. Low-cost, home study course 
teaches you to make photographs for 
Magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tre- 
mendous demand. Earn good money 
wherever you live. Free book. Univer- 
sal Photographers, Dept. P, 10 West 33rd 
Street, New York. 

MAKE money in photography. Learn 
quickly at home. Spare or full time. Easy 
plan. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Common school education sufficient. In- 
teresting booklet and requirements free. 
American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 2255, Chicago. 

IF you are a genius you don’t need les- 
sons. But if you aren’t I can teach you 
more picture sense in a week than you 
can learn, alone, in a lifetime. Knowledge 
is power, power brings success. Nicholas 
Haz School of Picture Composition, 27 
Park Avenue, New York City. Weekly 
courses begin Monday 10 a.m. Informa- 
tion on request. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS! Learn Secrets of 
Big Money! Seventeen sure-fire, unus- 
ually successful plans revealed by retired 
travelling photographer. Fully explained, 
50c. Roy Engstrom, Red Wing, Minnesota. 
COMPOSITION, Key to Success in Pho- 
tography. Crystal clear, complete infor- 
mation in a week, for all types of photog- 
raphy. Summer courses beginning every 
Monday in New York City. Invest one 
vacation and profit for life. Booklet and 
details from Nicholas Haz, F.R.PS., 27 
Park Avenue, New York. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 


AT last. An Amateur Comm 
Ring. 25c makes you a member, R 
Boughton, Dubuque, Iowa. 
DISTINGUISHED photographic stulig 
wanted for publication in coopera 
erary magazine. “BY” 95 Christopher 
New York City. 8, 
300% PROFIT Selling Gold Leaf Letim 
for Store Windows. Free samples. Metall 
Co., 450 North Clark, Chicago. 


PRINTING cuts made overnight, $i up 
electros, 50c; mats, 10c; free price lig 
Riteway, 1465 HG Broadway, New York 
MONEY loaned on cameras, lenses, binge. 
ulars, microscopes. No storage 
Pawnbrokers since 1858. H. Stern, gp 
Sixth Avenue (31st), N. Y. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING _ 


8x10 DOUBLE weight enlargements, 
3 for $1.00 (coin). C. E. Kelley, 81 Pe. 
kins St., Brockton, Mass. 


35 mm FANS—We specialize in processing 
miniature film. Prompt, expert servic, 
Price list and mailing bag on request, 
Llenrad Photo Service, Sistersville, West 
Virginia. ; 

RETOUCHING—Etching your film wil 
beautify your photograph. 25c and wp, 
State corrections wanted. Thir, 504 East 
Weidman, Lebanon, Penna. 


8x10 ENLARGEMENTS, double weight, 
45c; 3 for $1.00. Albert Hauser, 186 Rem- 
sen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


CAMERAS and supplies. Free illustrated 
Photographic Almanac listing everything 
photographic—still, movie cameras, 
lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds 
of bargains, new and used. All guaran- 
teed. We take your old camera or equip- 
ment in trade. Write for free copy of new 
Photographic Almanac and money-saving 
bargain book—just out! Limited edition 
Hurry! Central Camera Co., (Photogra- 
phic Headquarters since 1899), 230 South 
Wabash, Dept. 8-PP, Chicago. 


PHOTO ENVELOPES, Stationery sam- 
ples free. Pearce Press, R5, Danbury, 
Conn. 


















































from 


YAKIMA to MIAMI 
for $1.00 


One advertiser writes: 

“I have just finished answering what I hope i 
the last of the inquiries received from the inser 
tion of a ten word ad in your March issue. 

“I have to date answered 43 inquiries ranging 
from Yakima, Washington, to Miami, Florida, aad 
the end does not yet seem in sight... .” 

Signed, 
John R. Cartlidge. 


If you wish to buy, sell or exchange any 

or equipment, tell the other readers about 
through this ‘classified section. Special rate 1 
readers (non-commercial) 10 words for $1.00—€ 
tra words 25c each. Payable in advance. 











Address: Classified Manager, POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Westphalen, 75 East Wacker, Chicago. 


August, 1938 








SPECIAL RATES 
FOR READERS 


al classified rate is now offered for 


ath 9 on-commercial) who wish to buy, 


readers (nv $ ag 
’ e cameras or equipment: 
ara Peart Extra words 25c. Payable 





in advance. 








enuine cowhide cases, special 
er S195 Guaranteed. Ellis & Co., Box 
405, Mansfield, Ohio. 
filters for $1.00. Yellow, red, 
pes ly with hard fiber frames and ad- 
justable springs for lenses up to 1% 
inches in diameter. Kay Photo Supplies, 
Box 51, Cicero, Illinois. 
FOR PARAMOUNT Enlarger values see 
my ads in June and July issues. Para- 
mount Enlargers, 75 E. Wacker, Chicago. 


ZEISS Mirax Enlarger, perfect, $8.00. J. 
Hokanson, 82 11th Ave., Newark, N. J. 


USED Darkroom Equipment, enlarger, 
included, (only) $10.95 complete. Jacobs, 
105 India, Brooklyn. 


WESTON No. 650 Meter with case—new 
condition, $16.00. Mini Photoscope—un- 
used, $11.00. Wm. Hill, Hatboro, Pa. 


MOGULLS’ Removal Sale! Sensational 
Special: 35 mm Slide Projector, $9.50; 35 
mm Portable S-O-F Projector, 15 watt 
amplifier, speaker, $189.50! Hayden Pro- 
jector stand, fits all 8-16 mm, $5.85; Victor 
No. 25, 16 mm sound projector, like new, 
complete, $195; 35 mm Holmes Projector, 
complete, $50; Safety 35 mm _ subjects,. 
complete, $1.75; 100! 16 mm film, in- 
cludes processing, $2.39. Sateen Screen, 
9x12, $15. Request Removal Issue, new 
bargaingram—Free. Enormous Sound- 
Silent rental library. Trades accepted. 
Mogulls, 68-D, West 48th, N. Y. C. 


FULL list price allowed for your Model 
EE or Model E Kodascope only toward 
the purchase of the new Model G Koda- 
scope. Rifles, Shotguns, Target Pistols 
and other firearms accepted in trade at 
liberal allowances on Leicas, Contaxes, 
Graflexes, Weston meters, and all photo- 
graphic equipment, motion picture and 
“still.” Authorized dealers for every lead- 
ing manufacturer, including Zeiss, Leitz, 
Eastman, Bell & Howell, etc. National 
Camera Exchange, Established in 1914, 11 
South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DUPONT Superior (repacked) 35 mm, 
25 ft. can, $1.30. Optical Development 
Corporation, Larchmont, N. Y. 





























3 INCH f 3.5 Wirgin anastigmat, in iris 
barrel, $14.50 postpaid. 10 days trial. 
Paramount Enlargers, Mather Tower, 
Chicago. 


DARKROOM timer, luminous dial, accu-. 

rate %4 second, $1.50. Eight Wratten com- 

merciai filters, 2 inches square, $1 each, 

a ‘y Photox, Box 1482, Long Beach, 
alif. 


RICH, custom cowhide Everready cases. 
Argus, Foth, Reflecta, Wirgins, $3.75. 
Others $4.50 postpaid. Guaranteed. Quen- 
tin, West Salem, III. 


ENLARGING Velostigmats: 2 inch f 3.5, 
$14.50; 3 inch f 4.5, $14.00; 3% inch f 4.5, 
$15.00; 5 inch f 4.5, $22.00; 6 inch f 4.5, 
$30.00. New, with iris diaphragm. 3 inch 
diameter first quality condensing lenses, 
$2.00 pair; 4% inch, $3.00 pair; metal 
mount, $1.00; 6 inch, $6.00 pair; 8 inch, 
13.00 pair; mount, $2.00. Argus or Leica 
flange, $1.50. All postpaid. Leonard 
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WANTED—Extension tube set for 50 mm 
Contax lenses. Winfree, Chamblee, Ga. 


BUYER’S GUIDE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
EARL V. LEWIS CO. 


Reloads for 35mm. Cartridges, Agfa Ultra Speed, 
Super X, S.S. Pan, Panatomic or Dupont Superior 
213A West llth St. 


New York City 
G. & H. MOYSE, Inc. 


Camera Repairing—All Makes—Work Done For 
Trade—Bellows Made to Order 
116 Nassau St. 


Film Tank Agitator 


HE miniature camera owner who 

does his own developing in one of the 
small tanks using a quart or less of de- 
veloper may use a portable phonograph 
for agitation. 

A block of wood 1” thick and about 
4 x 6 inches should have a hole bored in 
it slightly larger than the center-post of 
the turntable. The board is placed on the 
turntable, giving a level surface. A 4x 6 
or 5 x 7 tray may then be placed on the 
board to catch any stray drops of de- 
veloper and the developing tank placed 
in the tray, all being centered as nearly 
as possible. A block should then be 
placed under one side of the phonograph 
so that the whole thing is slightly tilted, 
the adjustment set at its slowest speed, 
and the phonograph is then ready to do 
a thorough and constant job of circulating 
the solutions—Richard W. Hufnagle, 
Salina, Kan. 




















Using Glass For Ferrotyping 


ANY travelers, who do their own 

processing, do not care to bother 
with unhandy ferrotype plates, and so 
merely use an idea that was discovered 
in the early days of glossy prints—they 
use an ordinary window pane. The glass 
is cleaned, and polishing fluid (either the 
commercial variety, a solution of paraffin 
in benzine, ordinary neutral shoe polish, 
or auto wax is good) is applied, and 
rubbed until the glass shows no signs of 
residue. 

This is all very well, and is an excellent 
idea for the amateur who doesn’t want 
to go to the expense of purchasing a fer- 
rotype plate. But the resulting prints 
will be specked with dull spots unless 
the glass is not only cleaned thoroughly 
with soap and water, but polished as 
well, before applying the wax. 

After repeated experiments, the writer 
found the usual method of polishing glass 
by rubbing with an alcohol-moistened 
chamois did not give the best results. The 
best results were obtained with powdered 
chalk (procurable for about a nickel a 
pound at almost any paint or hardware 
store). The chalk is made into a thin 
paste with water or alcohol, smeared on 
the glass, and thoroughly wiped off when 
dry. The wiping action should be accom- 
panied with much pressure, and the glass 
will sparkle. The polishing fluid may 
then be applied, and the prints will dry 
on the surface thus prepared to a perfect 
gloss.—Spencer Colis, New York City. 
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LET US PROVE TO YOU 


that we do 


QUALITY ENLARGING 


From 35 mm. negatives. All film fine grain 
developed, carefully processed and free from 
irt and scratches. 

Mail postal for INFORMATION about 


7 jee fel. 


Our popular gloss 3%x4% enlarged prints 
made from Argus, Contax, Leica, etc. (Any 
standard negative on 35 mm. film.) Vest Pocket 
Duo 620-Bantam “any negative 1%x2% or 
smaller.” 

Thousands of discriminating minicam users 
everywhere are enthusiastic and constant 
users of our Projection Printing and_En- 
larging service. Send for information, FREE 
mailing bag and price list TODAY! 


Miniature Camera Projection Service 


2801-7 N. SHEFFIELD CHICAGO 











“THE MYSTERY OF FILTERS” 
IS SOLVED 


Send 25c for a copy of this latest debunker 
on filters—complete with Filter Effect Charts, 
etc. 














WRITTEN BY 
HARRISON & HARRISON 


Optical Engineers 


Makers of the Harrison Color Meter, Fog Ef- 
fect Filters and Diffusion Disks. Plain Filters, 
Exposure Balanced Filters, Graduated Filters 
and Filter Shade in New Snap-On Mounts. 


8351 Santa Monica Blvd., Dept. P7, Hollywood, Calif. 
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Your Own Pictures 
COMPLETE 
DEVELOPING OUTFIT 


Anyhody can completely develop and 
print with a FOTOKIT and obtain 
» results. Worth three 
times the money. Pays for itself. In- 
cludes: printi frame, 4 M-Q de- 
veloping powders, hypo, Printing 
paper, 3 trays, glass graduate, stirring 
, dark room light filters, simple in- 
struction sheets. SEND NO MONEY. 
Pay postman $1 plus postage. Money 
back guarantee. 


_ | FOTOKIT CO., Dept. P2 
=! 476 E. 98th Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















MINICAM SPECIALS! 


® ORDER BY MAIL OR TELEGRAM @ 


LEICA G f2 Eveready Case $12450 
CONTAX 11 f2 £. R. Case $14450 


BRAND NEW CONDITION @ FULLY GUARANTEED 
Liberal Trade-Ins—Easy Payments Arranged 


GEORGE LEVINE & SONS i; 
15 CORNHILL DEPT. P-8 BOSTON, MASS. 
A Quarter Century on Cornhill 























Do you want a swell vacation? 
Then read all about the 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY CAMERA TOUR 


on page 75 of this issue. 











BIG 1938 CATALOG—JUST OUT! 
Write Today for Your Copy 





NORMAN WILLETS CO 
SUPPLIES 


ot over 10,000 items. 
316 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO, HLL. ‘ 


CATALOG 43-D 
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ROLRITE TANKS 
Style for 
Easy 
Loading 


These all-bake- 
lite Rolrite 
Tanks have 
flexible, em - 
bessed celluloid apron for easy loading, assur- 
ing perfect, even development. An exclusive fea- 
ture is the special washing attachment which 
saves % the time. Available in 120 or 127 
sizes. Formerly $4.95. 
(ET AS Se $2.95 


CENTRAL METAL 


TRIPOD “ith Universal Thread 





Central Metal Tripods are the most 
popular of all tripods due to their 
ruggedness and low price. For all 


Light weight, com- 
pact and rigid. Locking clips permit 
using tripod at any extension up to 

its full size. Legs of tubular .construction, top 


amateur cameras. 


section of glossy black enamel finish, lower sec- 
tion of natural brass. 
No. 3—3 


Shpg. wt. each, 3 Ibs. 


Section, opened: 43”—closed: 


—closed : 


opened: 50” 
No. 5—5_ Section, ‘opened : c 
B57 —— GUY... once ccd cecccsccccstccccccces 





SPECIALS 


*“‘PRINCIPLES OF PIC- 
TORIAL PHOTOG- 
RAPHY’’—255 pages, il- 
lustrated: cloth. Shpg. 
wt.. 3 Ibs. 
3.00. 
PRACTICE OF 





“SCIENCE PHOTO- 


iE AND 
GRAPHIC PRINTING’’—By Snodgrass of East- 


man Kodak. Listed as required reading by one 


of the largest institutes of photography. 325 
vages, illustrated: cloth. Shpg. wt., 3 lbs. Reg- 
winsin. SE.68.  Bmacial. .<ccccccccccccsceces $1.4 


“NEW WAYS IN PHOTOGRAPHY’’—By Des- 
chin. A new ‘‘How to Do It” book. 293 pages, 
eloth. Shpg. wt., 3 lbs. Regularly $2.75. A 
few shopworn copies available at.......... $1.95 
“MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY’’—Regu- 
larly $6.06. For the beginner and advanced 
movie maker. An invaluable compendium of 
motion picture fundamentals. Shpg. wt., 5 Ibs. 
Sina ith ws oe6 «des Obaerék dere ndeeen ein $1.95 
“THE CINE CAMERA’’—vwritten in clear, sim- 
ple style for every movie fan. Discusses types of 
cameras, lens, etc. 

“CINE TITLING AND EDITING”—chock fu!l 
of practical, easy-to-follow information on home 
editing and making clever titles. Both books 
should be in your movie library. Each regu- 
larly $1.00. Shpg. wt., 2 Ibs. 

Ss EE Ges SScccwedcccccccccccessce 39¢ 
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SAVE 40% ON 
AGFA FILM 


2% x 4%—116—Plenachrome 


(EXPIRES JULY, 1938) 
10 rolls for $2.10 


PERUTZ FILMS AT 
V3 OFF 


(EXPIRES NOVEMBER, 1938)— 


FRESH STOCK—LIMITED QUANTITY 
Neo-Persenso—Fine Grain Ortho 
eT fC 
Peromnia—High Speed Pan 
DUD - wudedihsbs ReGed n440e caddie 23° Scheiner 
Specify Kind When Ordering 
List NET 
35 m/m Cartridge (36 exposures) $1.05 75c ea. 
127 rollfilm ( 8 exposures) .40 25¢ ea. 
120 or 620 rollfilm ( 8 exposures) .45 28c ea, 
116 or 616 rollfilm ( 8 exposures) .55 30c ea, 
122 rollfilm ( 6 exposures) .75 45c ea. 
us il 
HI-GLOSS" OUTFIT 
Complete 
Ferrotyp- 
ing Set for 
Making 
Glossy 
Prints 


Gives your 
prints a rich, 
high gloss; 
snaps up 
your pic- 
tures; gives them a rich lustre—acts as per- 
manent preservative. Shpg. wt., 1% Ibs. 

Set complete omly ........cccccccscccces $! 


VELVETONE Print Flattening 
Set 


For Flat Dry- 
ing of All 
Matte and 

Semi-Matte 
Prints 

Drying prints 

flat becomes an 

easy task with 
this new out- 
fit, especially designed for drying matte and 

semi-matte paper. Will handle up to 8” x 10” 

prints. Complete with instructions....... $1.25 





230 So. Wabash, Dept. PP-8, Chicago, U. Ss. A. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS Since 1899 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


128 Pages of Valuable Information 


Central’s new Photegraphic Almanac includes a 
HANDY EXPOSURE TABLE; FILM AND PLATE 
SPEED TABLE GUIDE TO CORRECT EXPOS- 
URE; INDOOR EXPOSURE GUIDE; and HINTS 
FOR BETTER PICTURES. Also describes latest 
developments in photography—lists hundreds of 
still and movie cameras, films, lenses, enlargers, 
chemicals — everything photographic — many at 
substantial savings and ALL GUARANTEED on 





a ten-day money back trial. Trade by mail ang 
save at Central! Remember—Central has been 
recognized as America’s Photographic He: 
ters for Amateurs and Professionals since 
Send coupon or postal to- 
day for this new, big 128 
Page Photographic Alma- 
nac and Bargain Book of 
Cameras and Supplies! 










— 








TROJAN DEVELOPING & PRINTING SETS 


The simplest camera, a roll of film, and the new Trojan Dark 
Room Outfit ‘‘A’’ are all you need {o discover for yourself the ab- 
sorbing fascination of creating your own pictures! Each outfit comes 
complete with simplified instructions which take you easily thru the 
entire absorbing process step by step. 


Outfit “‘A.” For Outfit “B.”” For Outfit “C.” For 
all pictures up to pictures up to pictures up to 
3%"x5%". (Shpzg. 34"x51%4". (Shpg. 2%"x4%". (Shpg. 
wt., 9 Ibs.) Regu- wt., 6 lbs.) Regu- wt., 5 lbs.) Regu- 
lar $6.65 value. lar $3.95 value. lar $2.45 value, 

Special....... $4.95 Special. ...... $2.95 Special.......$1.95 


TROJAN RETOUCHING 
OUTFIT 


Most.complete on the market today. 
Packed in handsome enamel Metal 
Chest with unique built-in Mixing 
Palette. Shpg. wt., 5 lbs. 


NEW VICEROY 
SWINGHEAD 


Supports all still cameras. Pressure 
band operated by sure-grip handle locks 
the top securely with little effort. Steel 
and brass parts. Shpg. wt., 2 Ibs..$2.75 


Send Coupon Today 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 


230 So. Wabash, Dept. PP-8, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me Free copy of your new 1938 PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC including Handy Exposure Table, Guides, etc. Over 100 


pages describing latest cameras and Photographic Supplies. 
IN ORDERING MERCHANDISE: 


1. Add 25c¢ Service Charge for order under $1.95. 


2. Be sure to include amount for postage to avoid C.O.D, fee. 
Any overpayment will be promptly returned. 








Name. 





St. & No. 





City, State 
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Famous Hollywood Cameraman 


for personal movies... in 
black-and-white or full color! 


hooses Jie 


JOSEPH VALENTINE, cameraman for the New Uni- 
versal picture, The Rage of Paris, chooses Filmo for 
his personal movie making. Asked, “Why a Filmo?”, ~ 
he says, “Practically all of us in the business use 
Filmos because we know from our experience that all 
Bell & Howell products are made with the precision 
necessary for.perfect performance.” 
e iJ 


BELOW—Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Dannielle Darrieux, 
and Mischa Auer, in the current new Universal 
Pictures production, The Rage of Paris. 
























FILMO 8 $55 
As Little as $11 Down 





OU too can make truly outstanding personal 

movies — black-and-white, full color, or even 
fascinating slow-motion full-color scenes—if you'll 
use the camera which is the choice of professional 
movie people for their personal motion picture 
making. 

Making movies of family, friends, and travels is 
® ¢asy with a Filmo—as easy and as low in cost as 
making snapshots with a still camera. 

In the palm-size, pocket-fitting Filmo, the in- 
expensive 8 millimeter film literally drops into 
place. No focusing is required. Simply look through 
the spyglass viewfinder, press the button, and 
what you see, you get. Action—life—color—it’s all 
yours with a Filmo! 

Even this lowest-priced Filmo has a lens capable 
of making fine movies indoors as well as out... 


ELL & HOWELL 









of making color movies without extra gadgets. 
Extra fun is offered by the four operating speeds 
for fast and slow-motion pictures, and by pro- 
visions for making animated cartoons and titles 
and for using extra lenses. Only $55 at camera 
stores everywhere—as little as $11 down. 16 mm. 
Filmos from $65 to $1155. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET, How to Make Inexpensive 
Personal Movies. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, 
New York, Hollywood, London. Since 1907 the 
largest manufacturer of precision equipment for motion 
picture studios of Hollywood and the world. f= 







lil 5 
4hu / ! BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ; 
fe § 1806 Larchmont Avenue t 
* © Chicago, Ill pp 8-38 ‘ 

: Yes, mail me the book. : 

! 
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Eastman's FINEST miniatures . 


Precision-built to exacting standards— 
yet moderately priced 


K ODAK RETINA IT 
















ENS, anastigmat /.2.8 or anastigmat /.2.0. 
Shutter, 1/500 Compur-Rapid. Coupled 
coincidence-type range finder. Finger-tip 
body shutter release. Exposure counter. 
Kodak Retina II, f.2.8, $115; Kodak Retina 
II, 7.2.0, $140. Prices include sportsman’s 
field case. Kodak Retina I, Kodak Anastig- 


mat EKTAR f 3.5 lens, $57.50. 


KODAK BANTAM SPECIAL 


ENS, Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR /f.2.0, 
L extra-fast, super-corrected. Shutter, 
Compur-Rapid, 9 speeds to 1/500 second. 
Built-in range finder of the split-field mili- 
tary type finds the range and focuses in 
One operation. Automatic film-centering 
device. New low price, $87.50, includes 
tan sole leather field case. 


| Only EASTMAN 
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FIELD CASE eee Tan sole. leath- 
er. Allows you to carry the 
camera on a neck strap—ready 
for use without complete re- 
moval from case. A great con- 
venience for “rapid-fire” pic- 
ture taking. Included in price 
of both Kodak Retina Il and 
Kodak Bantam Special. Field 
case for Kodak Retinal, $8.50. 





LOAD WITH 
BLACK-AND-WHITE FILM... ALSO 
WITH KODACHROME (FULL-COLOR) FILM 


In addition to pictures in black-and- 
white, Eastman’s finest miniatures, 
loaded with Kodachrome Film, give 
you gorgeous full-color transparencies, 
to be viewed as they are, or mounted 
in slides for showing on the home 
screen with the Kodaslide Projector. 


| KODASLIDE PROJECTOR iid 


..- Ideal means of pro- 
- jecting your mounted 
Kodachrome trans- 
parencies. Yields big 
images of unsur- 
passed over-all clarity. 
With 8-foot cord, 
switch, plug, 4%-inch 
lens, $48.50. At your 
dealer’s . . . Eastman 
Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


makes the KODAK 

















